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The US and UK 

‘The very idea 
of a special relationship 
is evangelical, 
not to say wishfuT 


http://www.FT.com 



Watershed week 

‘A new generation 
strengthened its grip 
on the creative capital 
of the fashion industry 
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jpbably the beefiest 
m-Italian Nebbiolos 
made today come 
from Argentina * 


Forbidding city 

'Visiting Venice is a 
foretaste of Heaven; but 
living there is an earthly 
* or watery - undertaking 
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Japan pumps $14bn into bigger banks 


Top 21 get cash injections 
to ease stability worries 


By Paid Abrahams in Tokyo 

The Japanese government 
yesterday took a big step 
aimed at easing anxiety 
about the- stability of its 
banks, agreeing to invest 
YljiOObn (J14bn) of public 
funds in them. 

The money will be pro- 
vided to 21 of Japan’s biggest 
banks in an effort to shore 
up their capital before the 
end of their finanHai year on 
March si. 

Many would have failed to 
meet international capital 
adequacy requirements with- 
out these hinds. The Rank 
for intwnatinrui Settlements 
requires banks operating 
internationally to have a 
minimum of ca pital equal to 
eight per cent of outstanding 
loans. 

The decision to supply the 
money; taken by. a special 
committee of the govern- 
ment-backed Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, win prove 
a relief far Japan’s weaker 
Their capital has 
been undermined "by huge 
write-offs required to cover 
bad debts arising-' from the 


property market collapse in 
the early 1990s and the more 
recent economic recession. 

The ministry of finance 
hopes the additional capital 
will also permit the hwtifcg to 
loosen their credit criteria, 
helping to combat the 
recession. 

New data show that dur- 
ing the three months to 
December, Japan’s economy 
contracted 02 per cent quar- 
ter on quarter. The Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency 
admitted that the economy 
would undershoot its target 
of 0.1 per cent growth in the 
year amtinp Mar ch 31. This 
is likely to be the first year 
since 1974 that Japan’s gross 
domestic- product has 
contracted. 

The hanks have reacted to 
the slowdown by tightening 
credit and refusing to gytgnri 
new loans or roll over old 
ones. Last month, the total 
value of outstanding loans 
supplied by Japanese hanks 
declined 0.6 per cent - the 
largest fall since data began 
to be collected, according to 
the Bank of Japan. 

The government has 




Greece enters 
ERM in step 
towards Emu 



B u s i naw m an watch the hating floor at the Tokyo Stock Exchange aa the key Max rose 3 par cant yesterday. Picture Reuters 


become increasingly con- 
cerned about the credit 
crunch, which has led to 
record levels of corporate 
bankruptcies. These rose 30 
per emit in February to L588, 
according to Tokyo Shoko 
Research, the credit research 
company. It predicted a 
record 17,300 corpor a te bank- 
ruptcies owing Y13,500bn 


next financial year. Some 
banka took advantage of the 
new capital to ann ounce 
larger bad debt provisions. 

Tokai Bank, a so-called 
city h ank, said additional 
write-offs would mean it 
would make pre-tax losses of 
Y40bn compared with a pre- 
dicted YlObn profit. Ashi- 
haga Rank, a regional hank 


based in Tochigl, predicted 
Us pre-tax losses would rise 
from its earlier estimate of 
Y12bn to Y5&42bn- 

Tbe capital injections will 
be provided by the DIG buy- 
ing preferred stock and sub- 
ordinated bonds, as well as 
subordinated loans. 

Not all hanks received as 
much as they wanted. The 


committee refused to give 
Nippon Credit Bank a 
Y230bn subordinated loan, 
offering it Y60bn through 
preferred shares. Lang Term 
Credit Bank received 
Y46.6bn through a subordi- 
nated loan. It wanted Y70bn. 


Hope fades. Page 3 
World Stocks, Page 21 
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News 


By Wolfgang Mfincfcao, 
E co nomic s Correspondent 

The drachma will enter 
Europe’s Exchange Rate 
Mechanism this weekend, 
paving the way for Greece to 
become the 12th member of 
the European economic and 
monetary union. 

The move underlines the 
rj piprminaH nn of the social- 
ist Pasok government under 
prime minister Costas 
sinritj R to meet the qualify- 
ing criteria to allow Cheek 
entry into Emu in early 2001. 

The Greek government 
confirmed yesterday that 
ERM entry procedures 
started on Thursday and 
would be concluded at a 
meeting of the ElTs mone- 
tary committee In Brussels 
tomorrow. 

European leaden are due 
to decide in early May an the 
founder members at mone- 
tary union. Only two ED 
members remain outside 
F.RM — Sweden and the UK. 

The drachma yesterday 
fell sharply on foreign 
exchange markets, in antici- 
pation of a central rate 
below previous trading 
levels. 

Government and central 
banking officials refused to 
speculate about the drach- 
ma’s central rate in the 
ERM, the rate from which 
the currency will be allowed 
to fluctuate by a margin of 
15 per cent. 

One Greek government 
minister told the Reuters 
news agency that the entry 
rate was "a sacred and 
secret number”. 

The choice of the central 
rate Is subject to negotiation 
between the Greek govern- 
ment and the monetary com- 
mittee. The meeting is 
expected to take a derision 


at sub-ministerial level, but 
if the committee fails to 
reach agreement, finance 
ministars wfE be hauled in. 

ERM entry negotiations 
sometimes result in a coun- 
try making a final de- 
valuation before the onset of 
a prolonged period of cur- 
rency stability in the ERM, 
one of the key qualifying cri- 
teria for membership of 
Emu. 

The stabilisation of the 
drachma is also intended to 
bring down (Greece's rate of 
inflation, which ran at an 
annual level of AS per Colt 
in February, to a level that 
is cons istent with Emu mem- 
bership. 

The current rules state 
that inflation must be no 
higher than 1.5 percentage 
points above the average of 
the best three, which sets an 
inflation caflfnp of jiys than 
3 per cent 

A similar p rmrrmH y rirnny 

is expected to be employed 
after Emu starts In 1999. The 
derision to enter the ERM 

mari ni an important step in 

the Greek government’s eco- 
nomic stabilisation pro- 
gramme, one of the most 
ambitious attempted in -the 
EU. 

The country, however, still 
has to bring its budget defi- 
cit to under 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product; hav- 
ing been the only EU coun- 
try to fail this test to 1907. 

Economic forecasts sug- 
gest that Greece could meet 
the deficit target this year, 
and meet the inflation target 
in 1999. This would leave one 
further year during which 
the government can prove to 
its EU partners that the eco- 
nomic performance is sus- 
tainable. 

EU irises profllB in Asia, Page 3 
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Wallenberg in shake-up 

Investor, the main Investment vehicle of Sweden’s Wallenberg business 
empire, stepped up its modernisation programme with boardroom changes at 
companies it controls. The group said new directors were being appointed at 
Scania, the heavy trucks group; Stora, the papermakan BectrolLoc, the appli- 
ances group; SKF, the bearings group; and at Investor. Page 24; Famfly in 
the news, Page 7 

Hfton in the ring with Circus Circus over casino deal 
HHton Hotels, which last year lost an $11'.7bn takeover battle for the rtval ITT 
hotel and casino group. Is in merger talks wtth Circus Circus Enterprises, the 
casino operator, for a deal that would divide Hton into a hotel group and a 
casino company that would merge wtth Circus Circus to form the largest 
casino group In the US. Page 24 

LaiiSaw teas Safety-Neon board to dear out for takeover 

Laititaw Environmental Services, part of Canada’s LaJdfaw group, has 
stepped up the pressure on Safety-Mean by insisting that the US waste 
recycling company’s board resign to allow a new group of directors to exe- 
cute Laidlew’s US$2bn takeover offer. Page 23 

Stuck markets soar to highs across toe c ontin ent 

- European stock markets continued their wir>- 
Enrotop3fl0 Index rung ways yesterday with highs set in Amster- 

T»6p — ■ — — y dam, Brussels, Dublin, Frankfurt, Helsinki, Mad- 

V& rid, Milan, Paris, Stockholm and Zurich. Some ' 

■ . — : worries about President Yeltsin's health and 

Jin jr " ' further allegations concerning President Clinton 

0 tb-isse 13 fid ftttie more than dent the upward momorv 

agwpMr - turn. Low bond yields and Interest rates appear 

to be prompting Investors to switch Into the 
equity market Bonds, Page 8; World stocks, Page 21 

GUS agrees $831 m purchase of maite&ng data group 

Great Universal Stores, the UK mail order house which Is stalking catalogue 
retailer Argos with a £1.6bn (32-7bn) cash bid, announced an agreed $831 m 
offer for Metromafl, the US database marketing group. The acquisition brings 
to more than £1.7bn the amount GUS has paid In the last 18 months to buBd 
a US Information services business, helping clients target customers with 
data on spend ng patterns end credit Page 22; Lex, Page 24; London 
stocks, Page 17 

FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://wwwJT.com 
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Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation not linked 
with grants to 
John Prescott 

The Joseph Rowntree Foundation Is the UK's largest 
independent supporter of research on social policy 
questions with an international reputation for political 
independence and impartiality. 

A front page story in The Sunday Times last Sunday was wholly 
incorrect in stating that the Foundation had a 'political arm', 
the Joseph Rowntree Reform Trust, with the implication that 
the Foundation had caused grants to be made to Mr Prescott 
and other senior ministers. 

The Joseph Rowntree Foundation is a completely separate body 
from the Joseph Rowntree Reform Trust There are no personal, 
constitutional or financial links. There are no staff or Trustees in 
common. The Joseph Rowntree Foundation is a charity which 
may not engage in party political activities. 

The Joseph Rowntree Foundation, having received no apology 
or correction from The Sunday Times, are to issue proceedings 
against The Sunday Times for damages and an injunction. 


Further information about the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation is available by ■ 
telephoning: 01904 629241 
or on our website: 

http://www.Jrf.org.uk 
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YeitsiiTiii but markets prove immune 

\nneiheies*. wilh l ' n 




By Cftrystia Freeland and 
John ThoratiS in Moscow 

Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin yesterday came 
down with what the Kremlin 
described as “an acute respi- 
ratory infection”, prompting 
new fears about the leader's 
fragile health. 

But Russian markets, 
which have plunged on pre- 
vious reports of presidential 
illness, proved remarkably 
immune to Mr Yeltsin's lat- 
est infection, preferring to 
focus on a 6 percentage point 
cut in the central bank's key 
refinancing rate. 

Mr Yeltsin cancelled all of 
his appointments yesterday, 
suffering from what the 


Kremlin said was a respira- 
tory condition which made 
the president hoarse. Krem- 
lin officials said the Russian 
leader was taking antibiotics 
and would not predict when 
he would be fit to go back to 
work. 

The official announcement 
revived the lingering con- 
cerns about Mr Yeltsin's 
health which have haunted 
Russian politics since the 
president's heart attack in 
1996. 

But investors and political 
observers responded to yes- 
terday's health worries more 
calmly than they have 
reacted in the past After Ini- 
tial Jitters, the Russian 
equity market recovered. 


ending the day just slightly 
below Thursday's close. 

The market’s unruffled 
response was reinforced by a 
concerted Kremlin campaign 
to assure the world that Mr 
Yeltsin's health problems 
were minor. 

“Unfortunately, he is 
slightly unwell We have a 
flu. epidemic going around, 
acute respiratory disease.” 
said Anatoly Chubais, first 
deputy prime minister, in 
comments broadcast on Rus- 
sian television. “When I met 
the president yesterday his 
voice was already a bit 
weak." 

The Kr emlin has made no 
predictions as to when Mr 
Yeltsin, whose working pace 


Is leisurely even when he is 
well, win return to his offi- 
cial duties. 

One measure of the presi- 
dent's true state of health is 
likely to be whether he 
recovers in time for a meet- 
ing of the heads of former 
Soviet states, scheduled for 
Thursday. 

Mr Yeltsin's health prob- 
lems were somewhat offset 
by good news about the Rus- 
sian economy, which offi- 
cials claim has survived the 
aftershocks of the Asian 

financial crisis. 

Sergei Dubinin, bead of 
the central bank, said the 
strong inflows of foreign cap- 
ital into Russia in the past 
few weeks bad driven down 


yields on the government 
debt market, creating room 
for the bank to cut official 
rates to 30 per cent. 

"The normalisation of the 
financial markets has taken 
place, tax collection has 
been increased, and the fed- 
eral budget for 1«W has been 
adopted - all this has cre- 
ated a favourable basis for 
our decision to lower the 
refinancing rate,” he said. 

In the wake of the Asian 
financ ial crisis Russia’s cen 
tral bank raised interest 
rates from 28 per cent to 42 
per cent to defend the rou- 
ble. 

But it has been steadily 
lowering rates as investor 
confidence has returned. 


Nonetheless. wr ‘ lh tn * 

annual infiatinn rate cur- 
rent ly running ji a llt V* 
over 1M r*er cent. Russia still 
boasts one of the highest 

real interest rates m the 
world, threatening to cramp 
the economic recovery tius 

"%f jou belie 1 , e in the rou- 
ble. 3nd shat the inflation 
rat^s can be sustained at 
these levels, then you art- 
crazy not to W-vsi m 
income in Russia at the 
moment." said one Moscow- 
based economist. 

■The spread between 
GKOs [domestic Treasury 
bills! and Russia’s 
external debt is still too 
high.” 


French 

left 

heads for 
victory 

By Robert Graham tn Parts 

France's Socialist-led 
government looks set to con- 
solidate its nine-month-old 
grip on power in regional 
elections tomorrow. 

Opinion polls suggest the 
gUianr-fr of Socialists, Com- 
munists and Greens has, if 
anything, gained in popular- 
ity since last May's surprise 
general election victory. If 
confirmed tomorrow, this 
would further strengthen the 
authority of Lionel Jospin. 
Socialist premier, and 
weaken the position of the 
rightwing opposition parties. 

The elections to France's 
22 regional assemblies are 
the first full test of the coun- 
try's political mood under 
the Jospin government 

Since the regions were 
established in 19S2 the 
assemblies have tended to be 
dominated by the right 

At present two regions - 
Limoges in the centre 
south-west and Pas-de-Calais 
in the north - are in the 
hands of the left Elsewhere, 
differing alliances of right- 
wing parties hold sway. 

The government’s popular- 
ity dipped early this year 
when it was caught off-guard 
by well-orchestrated protests 
by the jobless. But Mr Jospin 
made a quick comeback and 
now the government is 
beginning to reap the bene- 
fits of economic recovery. As 
a result, tomorrow's out- 
come could well undermine 
the traditional view that 
local elections favour the 
opposition parties. 

If the voting trends of the 
May general election are 
projected on to the present 
poll, the government parties 
would win five regions out- 
right and have a relative 
majority in 10 others. 

In many instances the 
deriding factor will be the 
performance of the right- 
wing National Front, headed 
by Jean-Marie Le Pen. 

The main rightwing par- 
ties have yet to recover from 
their defeat in May. 

Their divisions and lack of 
direction could play into the 
bands of the National Front, 
whidh hopes to poll a good 
16 per cent of the vote 
nationwide and much more 
In its strongholds. A good 
performance will allow it to 
be an arbiter in the forma- 
tion of several regional gov- 
ernments. 

Mr Jospin, who has played 
tittle part in campaigning, 
warned against exaggerated 
expectations from the 
results. But he knows that if 
the government vote can be 
maintained or improved, it 
will help him handle diffi- 
cult allies in the coalition 
government 
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Fifa chief walks out of meeting 


By WOam Had In Zurich 
and Simon Kuper in London 

The gloves came off 
yesterday in the fight for 
world soccer’s biggest job 
when Jo ao Havelange, out- 
going president of the 
game's governing body Fifa, 
walked out of a meeting 
after disagreeing with his 
executive co mmi ttee over 
the issue of his succession. 

The dispute could paralyse 
the a dminis tration of SOCCer 
three months before the 
World Cop kicks off in 
France. Mr Havelange. an 
autocratic Brazilian who has 
led Fife for 24 years, is due 
to retire in June. 

At yesterday’s extraordi- 
nary meeting, the first since 
Mr Havelange took over, a 
majority of Fife's executive 
committee proposed that 
Sepp Blatter, Fife's veteran 
Swiss general secretary, 
should step down as Fifa's 
general secretary if be wants 
to run for president. 

Mr Havelange is widely 
believed to favour Mr Blatter 



Havelange: an autocratic BtazBian who has led Rfa for 24 years 


as his successor. But Swe- 
den's Lennart Johansson. 
president of Uefe, European 
soccer’s governing body, and 
a fierce critic of Mr Have- 
lange is the only declared 
candidate for the job so for. 


Mr Havelange was forced 
to call the meeting because a 
majority of the members of 
Fifa's executive committee 
argued that Mr Blatter 
might be abusing his posi- 
tion as general secretary to 


campaign secretly for the 
top job in world soccer. 

Mr Blatter is heavily 
involved in organising the 
World Cup and there has 
been growing concern that 
he cannot do his job prop- 
erly while running for the 
Fifa presidency. 

Mr Blatter’s supporters 
argue that to replace him 
now would damage the 
organisation of the competi- 
tion. 

Mr Havelange, who said it 
was far from unusual for 
general secretaries of inter- 
national sporting bodies to 
be promoted to president, 
outlined legal advice show- 
ing why Mr Blatter could 
keep his current job and run 
for president The majority 
of the executive committee 
disagreed, however. 

Mr Havelange cut short 
the five-hour meeting by 
walking out shortly before a 
vote was to be taken. David 
Will, the Scottish chairman 
of Fifa's legal committee, 
said that at the meeting Mr 
Blatter had refused to say 


whether he was a candidate. 
Mr Blatter said he could not 
comment because he had not 
been nominated for the job 
by a national soccer associa- 
tion. 

Mr Havelange has called 
another extraordinary meet- 
ing for April 8. one day after 
the nomination of candidates 
for his job closes. However 
Mr Will said yesterday that 
there was no need for 
another meeting since the 
majority of the executive 
committee had already 
decided that Mr Blatter must 
step down from his job if he 
runs for president. 

Mr Will said the majority 
of the executive committee 
was “very angry" that the 
meeting should finish like 
♦his . Antonio Matarrese. the 
Italian member of the execu- 
tive committee, said Mr Hav- 
elange was a “great man but 
he had been weakened" by 
the dispute. Issa Hayatou. 
the Cameroon committee 
member, added that he was 
"deeply frustrated" by the 
stalemate. 


KOSOVO BELGRADE SAYS PROVINCE IS AN 'INTERNAL QUESTION WHICH CAN ONLY BE RESOLVED BY POLITICAL MEANS' 

Ethnic Albanians reject Milosevic terms 


By Guy Dtamore in Pristina and 
David Buchan in Erimbutjdi 

Slobodan Milosevic, 
president of federal Yugo- 
slavia, said yesterday that 
he wanted to reach a politi- 
cal settlement on the conflict 
in Serbia's province of Kos- 
ovo. But ethnic Albanian 
leaders rejected the terms of 
Ms offer. 

Speaking in Belgrade to a 
Council of Europe delega- 
tion, Mr Milosevic said Kos- 
ovo was an “internal ques- 
tion which can only be 
resolved in Serbia by politi- 
cal means". 

He gave no indication that 


Belgrade would heed 
demands by western govern- 
ments and halt a crackdown 
by Serb forces against vil- 
lages believed to harbour 
separatist rebels of the Kos- 
ovo Liberation Army (OCK). 

At least SO Albanians, 
including about 30 women 
and children, have been 
killed in the two-week opera- 
tion. Quoted by state radio, 
Mr Milosevic said police had 
the duty to “take appropri- 
ate measures to suppress ter- 
rorism". 

Tens of thousands of Alba- 
nians demonstrated in Pris- 
tina, the provincial capital, 
against the police crack- 


down. They demanded inde- 
pendence for Kosovo, where 
an estimated 90 per cent of 
the province’s 2m people are 
ethnic Albanians. 

Some protestors waved 
American flags while other 
banners demanded "Nato. 
where are you?" A small 
group of young men also 
chanted “UCK, UCK”. 
Armed riot police stood by 
but did not intervene. 

A Serbian government del- 
egation spent a second day 
in Pristina offering to bold 
what Ratko Markovic, a dep- 
uty prime minister, called 
unconditional talks. The 
Democratic League of Kos- 


ovo fLDK), the ethnic Alba- 
nian party led by Ibrahim 
Rugova, rejected file offer. 

"Belgrade must urgently 
stop its state terror if it is 
serious about talks," the 
LDK said. At an EU foreign 
ministers' meeting in Edin- 
burgh, Klaus Kinkel, Ger- 
man foreign minister, said 
that while he understood the 
LDK*s reservations, he had 
sent a message to Mr 
Rugova asking him to meet 
the Serbian delegation. 

Robin Cook, UK foreign 
secretary, said: "It would 
have been helpful if the Kos- 
ovo leadership had not 
responded negatively so 


immediately, but 1 can fully 
understand that they want 
more on tbe table." 

Mr Milosevic ruled out 
third party mediation, a cen- 
tral demand of the Albanian 
side. Western officials said 
Belgrade's offer of dialogue 
would not be enough to 
avert further sanctions later 
this month, including a 
freeze on government assets 
held abroad. 

Sporadic gunfire could still 
be heard yesterday in vil- 
lages in the Drenica area 
that are blockaded by police. 


Man in the News, Page 7 


Macedonia’s ethnic minority dreads refugee influx 


The crackdown in Kosovo could start an 
exodus and put peace at risk in the 
neighbouring state, writes Kerin Hope 



T raffic has dried up at the 
Globocica frontier post, 
overlooked by snow- 
capped mountains that mark 
Macedonia's border with 
Kosovo. 

Tbe road usually carries a 
steady flow in both drections 
of Albanians on family and 
shopping visits, but for the 
past two days the crossing 
point has been deserted. 

"No buses, no taxi feres.” 
says Mohammed, a driver 
from a village close to the 
border. “People are scared of 
going to Kosovo." 

Last week's crackdown by 
Serbian police In Kosovo 
triggered fears of a massive 
influx of Albanian refugees 
into Macedonia, which could 
escalate tensions between 
Slavs and the large ethnic 
minority and threaten the 
former Yugoslav republic's 
precarious stability. 

So far, says Alajdin 
Demizi. mayor of Tetovo, the 
biggest Albanian centre in 
Macedonia, there have been 
no arrivals from Kosovo, 
mainly because families in 
the Drenica region attacked 
by Serbian police as a sus- 
pected rebel stronghold do 
not have links with Macedo- 
nia. 

"If trouble starts in towns 
closer to Macedonia, the ref- 
ugees will come. Almost 
every family here has rela- 
tives in southern Kosovo," 
he says. 

"The women and children 
will be sent across the bor- 
der and the young Albanian 
men from here wUl join the 
rebels in Kosovo." 

In Tetovo cafes, conversa- 
tion turns quickly to past 
clashes between Slavs and 


Albanians. 

"My father was rounded 
up by Macedonian partisans 
in 1944." says Ismail, a 
teacher. 

“They were put in a camp, 
they were expected to be 
killed. But they were res- 
cued by fighters who came 
across the mountains from 
Albania.” 

Ethnic tensions already 
run high in Tetovo over the 
status of the Albanlan-Lan- 
guage University, which has 
more than 3.000 students and 
is staffed by former teachers 
from Pristina University in 
Kosovo. 

So for it has foiled to win 
recognition from the Mac- 
edonian government 

In Gostivar to the south, 
four Albanians died last year 
in clashes with Macedonian 
riot police Rufi Osmaoi. the 
mayor. Is about to serve a 
seven-year jail sentence for 
defying a constitutional 
court ruling by flying an 
Albanian flag outside the 
town halL 

“The situation here is diffi- 
cult but it's not like what's 
happening in Kosovo. 

"But if things get worse 
over there, the Macedonian 
authorities may clamp down 
on the Albanian minority." 
he says. 

Albanians in Macedonia 
officially make up 23 per 
cent of the population 
although they claim to 
account for more than 
30 p er cent - and enjoy a 
higher standard of living 
than in Kosovo or Albania 
itself. 

Economic transition has 
brought opportunities for , 
investment in small bust- 
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Albanians in Brussels yesterday urging the EU to intervene to Kosovo. Picture Ramons 


nesss and factories, financed 
by remittances - estimated 
at more than SSOOm a year - 
from Albanians working in 
central Europe. 

“I came back from Den- 
mark after Macedonia 
became independent to set 
up a dairy business," says 
Refib, who keeps cows and 
sheep tn a border village. 
“It's just getting off the 
ground but there could be a 
lot of problems if people 
come pouring over from Kos- 
ovo." 

The moderate Albanian 
Party for Democratic Pros- 
perity, the biggest Albanian 


political group in Macedonia, 
co-operates with the govern- 
ing Social Democrats in 
return for five cabinet posts 
and a commitment to a step- 
by-step policy to end dis- 
crimination against the 
minority. 

While relations are often 
strained, the moderate Alba- 
nian politicians claim close 
ties with Branko Chvenkov- 
ski, the prime minister, and 
have gradually taken over 
more important portfolios. 

Abdul Menem Neziri, man- 
ager of a state-owned shoe 
factory in Tetovo, became 
development minister last 


year. 

His job includes dispersing 
EU funds and modernising 
the administration with a 
view to signing a European 
Union association agreement 
which would eventually lead 
to full membership for Mac- 
edonia. 

"We try to look to the 
future where well be equal 
citizens in an EU member 
state/’ he says. "But the 
Kosovo crisis could bring the 
Macedonian and Serbian 
governments closer and set 
back our efforts to improve 
the status of Albanians 
here,” 
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SOUTH KOREAN DEBT ACOmD 

Rollover of short-tom 
loans agreed with banks 

** «- srssssrisri 

per T"" r^ment "ith international banks. Bankers expect 
re ?Z -c frSd cn the success of the restructuring by rating new 

-T ST- 

c - ncU ? r ,I" ‘ t0 to extend maturities on Korea's for- . 

“n s-' i dent A threatened default on Korea's a W Mn fa r- 
e. 9 n b-nk dem k a S58.5bn rescue package fern 

M *■ *•**—!•* 

-he debt rescheduling agreement. - * 

r,!'' R hodes vice-chairman of Citibank, said creditor bar** had. 
B ‘ t aSi ova- S2i .6bn. and more acceptances were 

al T^ St thermal deadline. More than 80 par cent of the 
over for two or thre*^ nrturi^ nx tf* ■ . 
deb. was -ranche "It's the best acceptance rate I have 

tTsten tn any deal like this,' he said. John Burt«,Seort ... 

AEROSPATIALE 


Pressure grows for sell-off 

Daimler-Benz Aerospace (DasaJ of Germany arid Brttish Aaro- 
,i ce are increasing pressure on the French government to prl- 
vatise the state-owned Aerospatiale as part of the restructuring of 
th» European aerospace Industry. 

The German and UK manufacturers, which are privately owned, 
nave made it dear they are not prepared to ^ - 

government as a long-term shareholder m Nrt** toto Sto, 
aircraft ccosortium which is to be turned into a fimfted company ; 

The "three companies are the leading shareholders in Airbus, 
which at present makes no profits or losses to te own right The 
three see its transformation into a single company as the start of 
a wide-ranging restructuring of Europe's aerospace and defence 
industries. Their long-term aim is the formation of a single group 
containing all their aerospace and defence businesses. Michael 
Ska pinker. Aerospace Correspondent 


FRENCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 


Surplus doubles for 1997 

France achieved a current account surplus of FFT233bn fS30bnJ in 
1997. close to double the previous year's and equivalent to 2.9 
per cent of GDP. The finance ministry credited the Improvement 
to the appreciation of the dollar and strong external demand. The 
trade surplus topped FFrl73bn, underlining the strength of 
exports in both traditional and emerging markets. 

On the services side the surplus rose to FFrlQ2bn from 
FFr77bn, helped by a healthy 12 per cent increase in tourism 
receipts. The net tourism position was FFr66bn, against FFr54bn 
the previous year. The most remarkable trend was the rapid rise 
in French direct investment abroad, which increased 23 per cant 
to FFr181 bn. 

• French headline inflation in February rose to 0.7-0.S per cent 
from 0.5 per cent in January, thanks to lower ofl prices and con- 
tinued price stability. Economists did not change forecasts tor 
about 1 per cent year-on-year inflation for 1998. Robert Graham, 
Paris . 


NUCLEAR WASTE 

Japan accepts cargo 

A cargo of reprocessed nuclear waste has finally been unloaded 
In Japan after Ryutaro Hashimota, the prime minister, gave to to 
demands for a meeting with the prefecture! governor who had 
blocked the ship from docking. Mono Kimura. governor of Aomori 
prefecture In northern Japan, had refused permission for the-shlp 
carrying the waste to enter a port until Mr Hashimoto agreed to . 
meet him and discuss his concerns about the eventual destina- 
tion of the waste and the safety of local residents. 

After Mr Kimura showed no signs of relenting. Mr Hashtototo 
and other cabinet members assured him that renewed efforts 
would be made to find a permanent site outside the prefecture 
where the waste could be stared. The Pacific Swan, a British-reg- 
istered freighter carrying 24 tonnes of reprocessed Japanese 
nuclear waste, had been at anchor for three days outside the port 
of Mutsu-Ogawara. Bethan Hutton, Tokyo 

ENGLISH TEACHING 


HK appeals allowed 

Kon 9 schools opposing a government demand 
tT ° m teachfng <n ^9'^ to Chinese had their appeals 
upnad yesterday. The committee hearing the appeals said 14 of 

taa^hi^ Ca ^ a ? r sch0Qte which lodged appeals could continue 

^ IS® Z >ew SChooi year **** in Sep- 

2hSi e t9rr1tDf y' s 400-odd secondary 

^f ady . b8W 0ranted Permission to teach In Engfish. 

manv dea ^ follOWS 3 Protracted dispute to which 

many schorfs. parents and teachers iiad opposed the govern- “ 

T4 SS^^. OUra9ln9 “ mothef tohOue" teaching. 

ar ^ es terigue teaching is the 

SSL' eduCa0on th* academic ^tan- 

mrxture of m Ens * ish ' suffe r through the use of a 

mixture of languages by teacher*. John RkkSngTSong Kong 

MAFIA ALLEGATIONS 


Italian minister dismissed 

refuels ^grTovwaiSiSf^? ° mlnister who *** 

Prime minister's o^SS ^ ^ »» *** 

begin procedures to revolt v 2 ed unanlmous, y to 

Junior interior minister M An9efo ®° f 9* anrt ' a 

under-secreteries at tL, • ' a 9enat °r and one of five 

**"<* minlS,ry ^ “tne ^er fire 

Mafia commission. ****** ** the parUament ary anti- 

prosecutor to^Tsioi^T 3 G ^ rfllanr * 1 ' a former state 

with a building ermepren&J^tl^S'r 3 * ^ improper 
to the focal Mato MrS ^ Waa n ^ sus P®cted of links 
against hhT1 all accusations 

from Romano Respite requests to step down 

economy 


S? 11 re9alns momentum 

The Canadian economy generated rc rw> 
surpassing expectatioi^rT?.!! 82 ' 000 W» «" February. 

8-6 Per cent from 8,0 per centH^ 9 ^ unem Pfoy TTW f rt rate to 
equals the seven-year !«*, rM -^ J month be ^ ore - February's rata 

f® foe economy recovered Qrowth during foe montfi 

•ng ice storm in Quebec and wJ* 18 ** January's devasta 

“nployment gains to mamSSjT ^ strong fuH-ttm 

frarte suggested th e ^ST 9 ^ anc,aJ 8erviCte 31x1 
after a pause. Scott its momentum 
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By Paid Abrahams in Tokyo 

Japan’s Economic Planning 
Agency yesterday admitted 
the country’s economy was 
unlikely to meet its growth 
target of 0.1 per cent in the 
financial year ending this 
month. 

If correct, it would be the 
first fiscal year since 1974 
that the Japanese economy 
has shr unk 

The poor economic data 
coincided with the 
announcement yesterday of 
a cash injection of Yl,82Gbn 
($14.3bn) of public funds to 
21 of Japan's biggest banks 
in an effort to revive the 
troubled sector and ease the 
credit crunch that is hitting 
small businesses. 

Most economists predict a 
further contraction in the 
economy in the three 
months to the end of March, 
which would mean Japan 
was technically in recession. 
A recession is defined as two 
consecutive quarters of neg- 
ative GDP growth. 

The Economic Planning 
Agency said domestic 
demand had reduced GDP by 
08 percentage points during 
the quarter, while exports 
had Increased it by 0.6 
points. However, the agency 
warned that exports would 
not significantly boost GDP 
growth in the March quar- 
ter, because of the economic 
slowdown in Asia. 

This new evidence con- 
firming the Japanese econo- 
my's dire plight will provide 
further ammunition for US 
and European governments, 
which have been highly crit- 
ical of Japan’s failure to 
stimulate domestic demand. 
They have expressed con- 
cern that Japan appears to 
be trying to export its way 


out of trouble. Booming received as much money as 
exports to North America they had wanted. 


and Europe meant the cur- 
rent account surplus 
accounted for 2.3 per cent of 
GDP last year. 

Mr Ryu taro Hashimoto, 
Japan’s prime minister, is 
expected to announce a new 
package of measures to 
boost the moribund econ- 
omy, hut only after the bud- 
get has passed through par- 
liament 

The scale of the package, 


Nevertheless, Yasuda 
Trust, the troubled bank 
recently rescued by Fuji 
Bank, received Y150bn - 
more than any other institu- 
tion. 

In a separate development 
Fuji Bank blamed specula- 
tors for rumours in Europe 
and the US that the bank 
was in financial diff- 
iculties. It denied this was 
true. 


Variety of views as Israelis mark an Old Testament massacre 


J apan’s hope 
for economic 
growth fades 


which has been rumoured to 
exceed YlO.OOObn, will be 
crucial in boosting consumer 
and market confidence. 

Yesterday’s move to bol- 
ster the banking system 
with the Yl,820bn package 
was designed to ensure 
banks meet international 
capital adequacy ratios by 
the end of the month and to 
encourage them not to over- 
tighten lending criteria. 

The government is con- 
cerned by a credit crunch 
which has led to record 
unetaployment and bank- 
ruptcies. 

Elections are scheduled for 
July. 

However, many analysts 
were critical of yesterday's 
package. 

James Fiorillo, banking 
analyst at ING Barings in 
Tokyo, said: “This shows the 
authorities are fixated by the 
financial year -end. and are 
not addressing the underly- 
ing problem, which is that 
Japan is over-hanked. By for- 
cing the healthy banks to 
take money, the good banks 
are being lumbered with the 
burden of the bad banks.” 

He warned that the 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the body which admin- 
isters the package, has allo- 
cated only YUBSObnyof the 
Yi3,000bn available to it. 
“The money should be used 
to help the strong and medi- 
um-strong banks. It should 
he used to protect deposi- 
tors. But it should not be 
used to keep the weaker 
hanks alive." 

However, Mr Ken Oka- 
mura, strategist at Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson in Tokyo, 
said it was encouraging that 
two of the banks - Nippon 
Credit Bank and Long Term 
Credit Bank - had not 


Judy Dempsey 

finds the festival of 
Purim, which marks 
Jewish survival in 
the face of great 
danger, contains a 
confusing message 

W hen Daniel donned 
his Batman costume 
to celebrate this 
year's Jewish festival of 
Purim. he was not really 
sure what be was celebrat- 
ing. "We were saved 2,500 
years ago," he said. "Some- 
where in Persia." 

His friends tried to help 
him out. “Esther, a Jew, who 
was the wife of King Ahasu- 
erus, who was not Jewish, 
saved us because she pre- 
vented the Persians from 
killing us,” said Eitan. 

In the Book of Esther, 
which will be read in syna- 
gogues during this week's 
Sabbath, a more terrifying 
episode of Jewish history 
will be told to worshippers. 

Hainan, one of the king's 
ministers, issued a decree to 
kill all the Jews in one day 
because he doubted their 
loyalty, given that they had 
their own separate laws. 
Esther, adopted daughter of 
Mordechai. a Jew connected 
to the palace, was declared 
the first Jew Ham an was 



os Playboy burvUes pass soldiers in Jeooaiwn. Youngsters tradKfonaHy wear fancy dress for Purim. Picture Reuters 


going to kill. Esther pleaded 
with the king. 

Ahasuerus then allowed 
the Jews the right to “gather 
themselves, to stand for 
their life and to destroy, to 
slay and to cause to perish, 
all the power of the people 
and province that would 
assault them, both little ones 
and women. . 

The Book of Esther says 
the Jews, in order to pre- 
empt the Gist decree, killed 
at least 75,000 people. They 
then danced in the streets 
and "made days of feasting 
and Joy” to celebrate their 
survival. 


On the streets of Jerusa- 
lem this week there were 
few children and teenagers 
who knew what the Jews did 
to survive. Daniel said the 
Jews killed only Hainan. 
Eitan said Haman’s 10 sons 
were also killed. Only one 
teenager said the Jews had 
killed "about 50,000”. 

But if the children were 
largely ignorant about their 
own history, a standard text- 
book for those learning 
Hebrew omits any mention 
of the deaths. And even a 
short description of Purim 
issued to the foreign press 
by the Government Press 


Office makes no reference to 
the massa c res. 

"It is as if the killings did 
not happen at all,” said 
Ruth, a teacher who believes 
children are taught to 
believe the Jews were, and 
are, only victims and heroes 
in their long struggle for sur- 
vival The Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, she added, had 
helped to perpetuate such an 
outlook. 

For more nationalist 
Orthodox Jews who know 
the Book of Esther, Purim 
can be read in such a way 
that it legitimises the Jews’ 
right to self-defence, even if 


they are not being attacked. 

This is how Baruch Gold- 
stein interpreted Purim 
when, four years ago, he 
walked Into the centre of 
Hebron, to the Cave of 
Makhpelah, the traditional 
burial place of the biblical 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
which is intensely holy to 
both Arab and Jew. There he 
killed 29 Moslem worship- 
pers. The settlers honour 
him with a memorial not far 
from Hebron city. 

This week 450 Jewish set- 
tlers living in the Jewish 
quarter of Hebron danced in 
the streets, three days after 


Israeli soldiers killed three 
young Palestinians who they 
believed had "violent 
intent”. The soldiers were 
released shortly afterwards. 

Many settlers had no 
remorse for what Mr Gold- 
stein - or the soldiers - did. 
Several settlers said that 
since it was written in the 
Book of Esther that the Jews 
had the right to defend 
themselves, Mr Goldstein 
and the soldiers were justi- 
fied in what they did, regard- 
less of the fact that the wor- 
shippers were unarmed and 
were praying quietly, and 
that the Palestinians were 
unarmed and returning 
home from work. 

The selective view of 
Purim offered to children 
and the more literal interpre- 
tation presented by radical 
settlers worry educational- 
ists who admit Israelis treat 
the death of a Jew differ- 
ently from an Arab's death. 

"If three Jews had been 
killed accidentally by Pales- 
tinians, you can imagine the 
reaction in Israel. There 
would have been closures, 
cl amp downs and arrests," 
said Ruth. "We treat and 
value human life so differ- 
ently. For me, Purim should 
be a time to ask how both 
sides can five with each 
other. This is one Jewish 
holiday I will not be cele- 
brating.” 


INTEREST PROSPECTS PRESSURE EASED IN FED TO ACT ON RATES 


US wholesale prices fall 0.1% 


By Haney Derate in Washington 

US wholesale prices fell 0.1 
per cent in February, in part 
because of lower oil prices 
and unseasonally warm 
weather in the north-east 
and Midwest which cut 
demand for heating oiL 

The Labour Department’s 
producer price index for the 
month eased 0.1 per cent, the 
fifth consecutive monthly 
ML lh January the index fell 
0.7 per cent, the biggest drop 
in four years. Year on year, 
the PPI was down L6 per 
cent 

The easing of wholesale 
prices suggests inflation is 
under control and provides 
further evidence that the US 
Federal Reserve Board need 
not raise interest rates. 


Wholesale energy prices 
fell IB per cent in February, 
following a 3.7 per cent 
decline in January. The fall- 
ing cost of energy is just one 
of several conflicting forces 
in the economy, which some 
economists believe has 
achieved a tenuous balance. 
Prices for finished goods fell 
L6 per cent between Febru- 
ary 1997 and February 1998 
as oil and commodity prices 
dropped and cheap imports 
rolled into the country. 

“Opec [the oil cartel] con- 
tinues to crank the stuff out, 
and cant seem to put caps 
on production," said Charles 
McMilUon of Washington- 
based MBG Information Ser- 
vices. “The Aslan economies 
have slowed and are not 
buying as much ofl. We’ve 


had a mfld winter so demand 
growth has been slow, while 
supply keeps chugging 
along.” 

At the same time rising 
unit-labour costs are provid- 
ing upward pressure on 
prices. Hourly earnings rose 
at a 4 per cent annual rate 
by the end of last year, the 
hi ghes t since the third quar- 
ter of 1989. Real wages were 
rising foster than productiv- 
ity, said Mr McMUtion. 

Housing costs may also 
pick up this year in the 
strong market, according to 
Jonathan Basile of HSBC 
Group, the international 
banking and financial ser- 
vices organisation. 

In HSBC's report on US 
economic prospects the 
group forecasts lower pro- 


ducer prices as a result of 
falling energy costs. It also 
reduced its estimate for the 
"core rate” of inflation, 
which excludes food and 
energy, to 2 per cent in 1998 
and L9 per cent in 1999 for 
consumer goods. 

The primary reason far the 
revision was the stronger 
dollar, resulting from the 
Asia crisis, which exerts 
downward pressure on price 
growth. 

Car prices fell (L3 per cent 
in February. Faffing prices 
for computers, heavy tracks, 
railroad equipment and 
p rinting machinery slightly 
outweighed rising prices for 
commercial furniture, light 
tracks, civilian aircraft and 
communication and related 
equipment. 


World Bank relents on Kenya 


The World Bank said 
yesterday it would help Ken- 
ya’s besieged economy with 
a SlOOm emergency loan, 
apparently in a bid to pre- 
vent total collapse and to 
encourage the fight against 
official graft, AP reports 
from Nairobi. 

The loan agreement yet to 
be finalised, would help the 
government patch up roads, 
water supplies and sanita- 
tion systems damaged in 
months of heavy rains, said 
Callisto Madavo, the World 
Bank's vice-president for 
Africa. 

The loan comes at a cru- 
cial time for Kenya’s econ- 
omy, whlcb experts say 
could collapse in coming 
months unless the govern- 
ment plugs a widening bud- 
get deficit and convinces 


donors and overseas banks 
to finance the reforms. 

Last year both the World 
Bank and the Internati onal 
Monetary Fund cut off 
multi-million dollar loans, 
citing widespread corrup- 
tion. The decision sent the 
Kenyan shilling plunging 
against the main currencies, 
shook foreign investor confi- 
dence and sent the govern- 
ment scrambling for new 
revenue to plug the deficit 
Corruption is rampant in 
government and the civil 
sendee, and taxpayers com- 
plain they are not receiving 
services for which they pay, 
Mr Madavo, a Zimba- 
bwean, said the World Bank 
would trust that President 
Daniel arap Mol would 
deliver on his promise to 
tackle corruption and put 


the economy In shape. 

The short-term emergency 
funds would probably be dis- 
bursed mid-year, Mr Madavo 
said. But tire bulk of the 
bank’s portfolio for Kenya, 
totaling $690m, would 
remain frozen until the gov- 
ernment showed results of 
its much-talked about anti- 
graft crusade. 

“Clearly there is a need on 
an urgent basis to address 
the economic issues, starting 
with putting a grip on the 
budget,” he told reporters. 
"President Moi told us it’s a 
new day. We’re willing to 
take what we’ve been told 
for what it is.” 

The sudden reversal 
apparently stems from prom- 
ises Mr Moi made to James 
Wolfensohn. World Bank 
president, in January to bat- 


tle economic problems and 
corruption. 

Mr Madavo said the hanir 
had accepted the govern- 
ment’s proposal for an eight- 
member steering committee 
which will oversee the emer- 
gency funds and direct them 
to communities damaged by 
flooding. 

"We will be working with 
the government to ensure 
that these arrangements are 
implemented with speed, 
efficiency and transparency. 
Those are the three major 
criteria," he said. 

Mr Madavo said apart 
from prosecuting specific 
instances of corruption, the 
government should revamp 
the legal system, auditor 
general's office and civil ser- 
vice to make them account- 
able. 


TECHNICAL AID SUPPORT FOR BRITISH MTIATWE TO CREATE A TRUST FUND TO FOCUS ON -RES TRUCTURING FI NANCIAL SECTOR AND RELIEV E POVERTY 

Lamfalussy named to raise EU profile in Asia 


By Lkmei Baiter In Edinburgh 

The European Union is 
considering appointing Alex- 
andre Lamfalussy, a top cen- 
tral banker and guiding light 
behind economic and mone- 
tary |in ' nn , as special envoy 
to Asia to strengthen 
Europe's profile In dealing 
with the regional financial 
turmoil. 

The idea received a 
broadly favourable response 
at a meeting of EU foreign 
ministers in Edinburgh yes- 


terday. The EU should not 
allow the US to take all the 
credit for co-ordinating the 
rescue packages for Korea, 
Malaysia. Thailand, and 
Indonesia, ministers agreed. 

Ministers also supported a 
British initiative to increase 
technical aid to the troubled 
Asian economies. This 

involves creation of a “Trust 


At the same time, they sin- 
gled out Indonesia as the 
biggest threat to regional 
economic stability and urged 
President Suharto to comply 
with the terms of the rescue 
package agreed with the 
International Monetary 
Fund. 

Derek Fatchett, British for- 
eign office minis ter, who has 


Fund" under the auspices of just returned from a trip to 


the World Bank which 
would focus on restracturing 
the financial sector and deal- 
ing with poverty. 


Asia said the lack of action 
by the government in Jak- 
arta could trigger a “second 
wave" of financial instabil- 


ity. "The IMF is the only 
show in town." 

The appointment of Mr 
Lamfalussy - who stepped 
down last year as president 
of the European Monetary 
Institute, forerunner of the 
European Central Bank - 
will be discussed at a meet- 
ing of EU flwawr*! ministers 
in York next weekend. 

It reflects a growing asser- 
tiveness on the part of the 
Europeans in response to the 
Asian crisis and a desire to 
maximise Europe's profile 


ahead of the Asem summit 
with leading Asian nations 
in London early next month. 

European Commission offi- 
cials pointed out yesterday 
the 15 members of the Union 
had collectively contributed 
- through the IMF - a total 
of $20.7bn, more than the 
$lGL6bn provided by the US 
but less than the near $25bn 
stumped up by Japan. 

The initial sums involved 
in the Trust Fund are small 
compared to the SlOObn-plus 
IMF-led rescue packages for 


the former tiger economies. 
But the new funds will be in 
the form of grants and 
should act as leverage for 
much heavier private-sector 
l ending. 

The British presidency of 
the EU has offered Ecu75m 
($8 .3m), and the European 
Commission is believed to be 
considering a farther 
EcuiOm-Ecuffim for the 
Trust Fund. Assuming pro- 
portional contributions from 
the 15, this could generate 
around EculOOm. 


Joe Kennedy says he will not seek re-election 


By Victoria Grtffiffi 

Joe Kennedy, son of Robert 
Kennedy, said yesterday that 
he would not seek reflection 
for his seat in the House erf 

Itepr«entatives, and that he 

was retiring from political 

life- ..... 


nn i jxtt * ■ ■ — r 

Of his brother. Michael in a 
skiing accident two months 
ago made him realise 
tot there are “times you 
have to get your priorities 

right". , . 

Mr Kennedy wants to 
spend more time with his 
family and on volunteer 
work for development issues. 


The Massachusetts represen- 
tative will complete his 
term, through to the end of 
the year, then dedicate him- 
self to Citizens Energy, a 
non-profit heating assistance 
programme he founded with 
Michael. 

The announcement may 
mark the beginning of the 
end of the Kennedy family's 
prominence In US politics. 
President John F. Kennedy's 
son. John, has refused 
repeated calls to run for 
office, choosing instead to 
launch a magazine, George- 
T6d Kennedy had a close call 
in tos last run for the US 

Senate. 


Last year Joe Kennedy 
rama in for criticism on all 
sides over his decision to 
seek an annulment of his 
marriage to Sheila Rauch 
Kennedy, with whom he had 
twin sons. 

Mrs Kennedy, as part of a 
national tour promoting her 
book “Shattered Faith", told 
how he mistreated her and 
his attempt to get their mar- 
riage annulled. 

He used a coveted spot at 
a state Democratic rally last 
April to publicly apologise 
“for any of the mistakes i 
made In our relationship. 
She is the mother of my chil- 
dren. She is the woman who 


I married and care very, 
very deeply about" 

The annulment, however, 
would have made the sons 
illegitimate in the eyes of 
the church. Mr Kennedy said 
he sought the annulment go 
he could take communion at 
church with his new wife, 
Beth. His popularity 
declined precipitously with 
Massachusetts voters, how- 
ever. 

Last August he announced 
he would not ran for gover- 
nor. a position for which he 
had been considered a 
shoo-in candidate just 
months before. 

Scandals have dogged the 


Kennedys’ political life. Two 
and a half decades ago Ted 
Kennedy was involved in a 
car accident In Chappaquid- 
dick, part of the Massachu- 
setts resort of Martha’s Vine- 
yard. The woman he was 
with died after the car he 
was driving fell into water. 

Brother Michael, who ran 
Joe's last campaign, ran into 
trouble after an affair with 
the famil y's babysitter, who 
prosecutors alleged was 
under the legal age of con- 
sent. The case was never 
brought to trial and Michael 
later died in a freak skiing 
accident 

Mr Kennedy said be was 


increasingly interested in 
the world of business. "Fve 
decided to make a difference 
in the private sector," he 
said. “Public service is an 
honourable profession, but ft 
is not the only way to be erf 
service.” 

Mr Kennedy’s announce- 
ment points to a decline in 
Massachusetts' influence in 
Washington. The highly 
respected speaker of the 
house. Tip (Weill from Mas- 
sachusetts, died earlier this 
decade. The controversial 
but high-profile Governor 
Weld stepped down from his 
position as governor of the 
state last year. 


Economic life shuts 
down on Burma’s 
middle classes 


Ted Bardacke 

reports that, after a 
period of high 
spending, the 
military junta is 
tightening controls 

T he colour of the luscious 
apples on display at 
Rangoon’s main produce 
market has changed. The 
bright red ones arriving 
from southern China have 
disappeared, replaced 
recently by fruit from Chin 
State in the north, a dull red 
with brown streaks. 

Burfbese’ Say they prefer 
the imported apples but sud- 
denly they have become for- 
bidden fruit Facing an acute 
shortage of foreign exchange 
after four years of profligate 
consumer spending. Burma’s 
military government is, bit 
by bit closing its economy 
off to the outside world 
again. 

Imports have virtually 
ceased and earlier this week 
nine private banks had their 
foreign exchange licences 
revoked, as the government 
attempts to reimpose control 
over contacts and contracts 
with the world economy. 

The shutdown is just the 
latest blow to the country's 
middle class after last year’s 
annual inflation rate of 
nearly 50 per cent and the 
closure of the nation's uni- 
versities in 1996 in the wake 
of student riots. One ex-stu- 
dent jokes that keeping the 
schools closed is logical, 
because since miifc has dis- 
appeared from the supermar- 
ket shelves there is nothing 
with which to dampen 
breakfast cereal any more. 

Yin Yin was a first-year 
botany student when her 
university was dosed. For a 
while she dabbled in prop- 
erty trading, making good 
money and wondering 
whether a university educa- 
tion was really worth the 
time and trouble. Now with 
the bottom having dropped 
out of the real estate market 
- land prices are down 40 
per cent - she pines for 
school again. 

“I’m 21 and I haven’t even 
finished my Cust year,” she 
says. “I prefer business but I 
want to obtain a degree." 

The country's military 
junta is sensitive to the com- 
plaints, especially because 
they come from within the 


elite, from where it is widely 
assumed that any political 
upheaval would emanate. 

Col Hla Min, a government 
spokesman, says prepara- 
tions are being made to 
reopen the schools in the 
very near fixture. He has a 
daughter who just passed 
her entrance exams and 
“Fve told her not to put her 
bags away, you're going to 
school again soon". 

Since a cabinet reshuffle 
that involved the sacking of 
four senior ministers for cor- 
ruption and a name change 
last November, the regime 
has been saying that its new 
task is to build a modern 
and open economy that 
would pave the way for a 
transition to a functioning 
democracy. 

But the government can 
offer no time-frame for bow 
long this will take. Some 
officials take a harsher line 
about the gradual shutdown, 
preferring to foil back on an 
irrefutable last line of 
defence; that Burma sur- 
vived in Isolation for decades 
and could do so again. 

"We’re bolding our 
breath,” says Set Mating, a 
senior economic adviser to 
the generals, “but we're not 
going to suffocate to death". 

"Psychologically it’s possi- 
ble for people to accept clo- 
sure again,” says a western 
diplomat. “Look at what's 
happened and been accepted 
already. Imports, shut. Rice 
exports, shut. Privatisation, 
shut. Legal foreign 
exchange, shut Universities, 
shut They've already shown 
its possible." 

S till some dispute 
whether the regime, 
having opened the door 
to the outside world for a 
few years, could indeed close 
It again. 

They argue that elements 
within the army that have 
benefited materially from 
the openness simply would 
not allow it. 

And there is always the 
risk of the now ex-students 
growing restless again. 

“If the government goes 
back Ito isolation] there 
would be a lot of discontent 
and disappointment," says 
Htay Min, a 22-year-old zo- 
ology student, who has been 
passing his time selling used 
cars. “I would rather they 
dose the schools than close 
business.” 
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INDONESIA FT WRITERS SPEAK TO THE MAN SET TO BECOME DEFENCE MINISTER AND THE MAN WHO WAS CENTRA 

t — _ 


Voice of moderation who 


K- i.O; 'aF._ 


is ‘ready for a dialogue’ 


lid 


m 


Unlike his predecessor, Wiranto might not threaten to shoot demonstrators 


mi 


By Sander Thoenes fn Jakarta 


Genera] Wiranto. Indonesia’s 
new military commander, 
has emerged as a Dew voice 
of moderation and even a 
potential alternative to Pres- 
ident Suharto. 

The general, who was 
appointed chief of the armed 
forces last month, and who 
Is expected to be named min- 
ister of defence and security 
today, told thousands of 
demonstrating students this 
week that "constructive 
demands are all right.” 

“We are always ready for a 
dialogue," said Gen Wiranto. 
“Students are the future of 
onr nation. That clean offi- 
cials be appointed to the cab- 
inet, for instance, is a logical 
request” 

Mr Wiranto's conciliatory 
remarks were laced with the 
usual condemnations of 


demonstrations and “revolu- 
tionary reform”, but they 
were a far cry from those of 
Feisal Tanjung. his predeces- 
sor, who tended to dismiss 
Student activists as “neo- 
communists'’ and threatened 
to shoot them. 

Gen Wiranto has also been 
the only senior official to 
oppose publicly a recent 
spate of violent attacks on 
the Chinese minority, while 
Mr Tanjung and other offi- 
cials tried to blame Chinese 
conglomerates and shop 
owners for the collapse of 
the currency and rising 
prices. 

If he is appointed minister, 
he will offer some balance in 
a series of controversial 
appointments to the cabinet 
that give little indication 
that Mr Suharto is ready for 
change. 

Ryutaro Hashimoto. Japa- 


nese prime minister, and a 

team from the International 
Monetary Fund are due in 
Jakarta this weekend to urge 
Mr Suharto to implement 
economic reforms. But they 
may end up meeting Bob 
Hasan, a business associate 
of Mr Suharto who has run a 
plywood cartel targeted by 
the IMF. in the key post of 
minister of trade and indus- 
try. 

Although Mr Suharto has 
shown in recent weeks that 
he is still very much in 
charge, many look at Mr 
Wiranto as a widely accept- 
able alternative should a col- 
lapse in the economy 
weaken Mr Suharto's grip on 
the country. Many Indones- 
ians believe Gen Wiranto, 
Mr Suharto's former per- 
sonal aide, is too loyal to 
ever turn against the presi- 
dent, but they think he 


might opt at least not to 
shoot at demonstrators if 
they took to the streets. 

“If one or another faction 
in the army says ‘We sup- 
port the people’, it’s 
enough,” said Frans Seda, a 
former finance minis ter who 
watched Mr Suharto push 
out his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Sukarno, by forging an 
alliance with student activ- 
ists. “That means they can 
take to the streets. We need 
an army that does not take 
action against demonstra- 
tors." 

Mr Seda's only fear is that 
Gen Wiranto’s appointment 
would give Mr Suharto the 
option to remove him from 
the post of chief commander 
without having to sack him. 
Gen Prabowo Subianto. Mr 
Suharto's hard-line 
son-in-law, would be his 
most likely successor. 
















Gen Wiranto: “That clean officials be appointed to the cabinet «s a 
logical request” Pi-aur* AP 


Rupiah’s defensive walls turned out to be built on sand 


Dismissed governor tries to see what went wrong. Maybe he was just too gentle, write Peter Montagnon and Sander Thoenes 


I felt as though I was build- 
ing a sandcastle on the 
beach. Then a big wave 
came and washed it away.” 
says Sudrajad Djiwandono, 
recently sacked as head of 
Indonesia's central bank. 

Nobody expected anything 
like the crisis which hit Asia 
after Thailand devalued the 
baht last July, he explains. 
Between the time the crisis 
broke and his dismissal in 
February over his opposition 
to President Suharto's cur- 
rency board proposal. Mr 
Sudrajad says he had only 
one weekend off, and that 
was to undergo a knee oper- 
ation for a t ennis injury. 

The leg is still obviously 
troubling him as be waits to 
be turned out of the central 
bank governor's plush offi- 
cial villa in one of Jakarta's 
leafiest quarters. So are his 
memories of his time spent 
trying to fight the crisis. 


The mild mannered Mr 
Sudrajad is saving the 
details of the actual sacking 
up for a book he is writing. 
But as a silent houseboy 
pads about, turning on lights 
in a vain attempt to relieve 
the gloom of a late afternoon 
tropical shower, he keeps 
going back over the rest of 
the crisis, looking for the 
points where he and others 
went wrong. As he talks 
almost obsessively, one has 
the impression that he was 
simply too honest and too 
gentle to be thrust into the 
lion's den of Indonesian 

finanrp- 

He assumed, he says, that 
by widening the fluctuation 
band of the rupiah against 
the dollar seven times since 
1994, he had made Indonesia 
more flexible than other 
Asian countries. It came as a 
great shock to him to dis- 
cover that companies had 


not hedged their dollar bor- 
rowings and it was very 
hard for the central bank to 
track the extent of those bor- 
rowings. 

Now he thinks it might be 
better if short-term borrow- 
ing abroad by banks and 
companies were limited. 
“There are a lot of argu- 
ments justifying that point 
of view. . . As a monetary 
economist. I’m very pro-mar- 
ket. but something has to be 
done. We need a rule-based 
system to which players 
adhere.” 


T he core problem, he 
adds, remains the bank- 
ing system. All his 
efforts to build in prudential 
safeguards, such as the 
application of international 
capital ratios and better 
internal audit systems, 
proved inadequate when the 
wave broke. “You can only 


have a sustainable macro or 
monetary policy if you have 
a healthy banking industry,” 
he admits. That has made 
the task of solving the other 
problems Immeasurably 
harder. 

But if anything be is more 
critical of the IMF than he is 
of the president who sacked 
him. Mr Sudrajad says he 
was very nervous about the 
risk of a contagious run on 
deposits when the govern- 
ment decided to close 16 
banks as part of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund pro- 
gramme last November. 
The IMF wasn't giving us 
the total picture,” he says. 
Thailand had had similar 
problems. 

Similarly, he believes the 
IMF was wrong to call for 
higher interest rates to stabi- 
lise the rupiah. “I told them 
that theory is good only if it 
is very short-term. No econ- 


omy can afford to have very- 
high interest rates for the 
long term.” 

Moreover, the kind of 
structural reforms the IMF 
was asking for cannot be 
completed in the short term. 
“You can’t produce good 
bankers in a fortnight The 
problem is not just capital 
and management, but also 
supervision. All or this is 
medium-term, while the 
requirement to stabilise the 
market is short-term.” 


S urprisingly, given his 
arguments with Mr 
Suharto. Mr Sudrajad is 
understanding about the 
motivation behind the presi- 
dent's interest in a currency 
board. It appeared to offer an 
opportunity- to stabilise the 
rupiah at a rate the business 
community could afford, he 
says. 

But the problem lies in 


sequencing measures when 
there are a lot nf other tasks 
to complete. “The market 
has a long list of wishes. Our 
banking system is so weak 
that we have to ivnwlidate. 
We have to ask what benefit 
we get from a fixed exchange 
rate. Can we do that and sat- 
isfy the process of strength- 
ening the banks? Can we 
finance the balance uf pay- 
ments if our reserves are 
committed [to a currency 
board f?" 

Now the problems have 
spread into ibe real econ- 
omy, where supply of food 
and medicine has become 
“an acute problem”. And 
even if Indonesia does win 
loan guarantees from coun- 
tries like Japan and Austra- 
lia to buy essential supplies, 
the next problem is whether 
people can afford them. 
given tile overshooting of 
the exchange rate. 





Poor 


schools 

toUSi 


By Victoria Griffith in 


V'fcj . -i 


The noor quality of US 
Soils ii the HBJ* to®? 
to the country 5 future com- 

nenriveoess. according to a 
coalition of business, aca- 
demic and government lead- 
ers sneaking at the National 
Innovation Summit m Bos- 
ton yesterday. 

"Our schools desperately 
need reform.” said 
Ender. governor ol the state 
of itichigan. "It's the great- 
est impediment to future 
growth.” . . 

A presentation by Michael 
porter, a prominent manage- 
ment theorist, sounded 
alarm bells at the confer- 


ence. 

■■Japan and Germany, 
while they’ve made some 
mistakes, 'are investing in 
r raining and education." he 
said. “Because of that, they 
could overtake the US in the 
loDg run in terms of compet- 
itiveness." 

Al Gore, ITS rice-president, 
also speaking at the summit, 
described education as a 
serious concern. 

Participants threw out 
some disheartening statistics 
on the condition of US state 
schools. Just 30 per cent of 
all eight-year-olds in the city 
of Baltimore read at the 
expected level. While the 
problem is more pronounced 
in urban centres, the sub- 
urbs also perform poorly. 

US universities are the 
educational bright spot Yet 
even there, signs of trouble 
are emerging. Elite schools 
such as Harvard. Stanford, 
and Johns Hopkins may be 
in danger of pricing them- 
selves out of the market. 

“People talk about US uni- 
versities as being a ‘great 
investment’,” said William 
Brody, the president of 
Johns Hopkins. “That's what 
they said about Mercedes 
cars until they realiaed that 
they were just too expensive 
and were forced to change 
strategy.” 

Between 1980 and 1994. the 
price of a university degree 
increased by 84 per cent rela- 


fit'Q tr, fomilt? in(Sr\mo 


Brody called, for a book hs 
productivity at US unhnend-. 
ties. using information tech- 
nology to provide students 
with more simulation exer- 
cises, long-distance learning 
and other tools. . 

US universities, are also 
not graduating enough stu- 
dents. The number oT mas- 
ters degrees awarded to 
Americans is fiat, seconding 
to Mr Porter, ■while the num- 
ber of degrees awarded to 
foreigners studying in the 
US has been rising shandy. 
The deficit of students is 
particularly acute in engi- 
neering in computer- sci- 
ences, where there have 
been sharp cuts in federal 
research funding. “Thar 
means decreasing faculty at 
a time when industry is cry- 
ing out for a more sophisti- 
cated workforce in this 
area,” said Mr Brody. 

The US industry that is 
most clearly ahead' in train- 
ing and productivity, said 
participants, is drug discov- 
ery. Scientists in tbe US are 
responsible for half tbe new 
drugs in the world, accord- 
ing to Raymond Gilmartm, 
CEO of Merck & Company. 
“The lesson from that is that 
T unne ling money to research 
pays.” he said. Some 19 per 
cent of pharmaceutical sales 
in the US is given back to 
research and development, 
compared to a 4 per cent - 
average in all industries^ 

Mr Gore said Improving 
education was a priority for 
the administration, which is 
pushing a number of initia- 
tives, including national edu- 
cational standards and test- 
ing, tbe hiring of 100,000 new 
teachers and renovations to 
school buildings. 

US educators are puzzled 
that while spending on state 
schools has risen shandy in 
the country, student perfor- 
mance has improved little. 
“We need to introduce more 
competition to the school 
system,” said Mr Engler. 

“We've got it in our nurs- 
ery schools and universities: 
now we have to make tbe 
schools compete for students 
and funds.” - - 
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wnen ousiness comes 
to Turkey, 

banking comes to Iktisat 


In a global economy, the demands of foreign trade 
finance require a reliable partner. A partner with the 
competence, experience and imagination to find the 
right solution for your opportunity. 


as lurKey s tuii service merchant banking 
Iktisat has the resources, professional org; 
and technology to make fast, informed de. 
meet your trade finance needs. 
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big S T RUCTUR AL CHAN GE F OR CAPITAL'S UNDERGROUND NETWORK LIKELY TO BE ANNOUNCED NEXT WEEK 

London rail privatisation to be extended 


By Chafes Batchelor and 
George Parker 

The government is 
to award more than £350m 
($5SSm) in additional fund- 
ing to the London Under- 
ground railway in Tuesday's 
Budget to tide it over a 
shortage of funds during the 
next two years and prepare 
it for partial privatisation. 

This will be followed cm 
Thursday by an announce- 
ment by John Prescott, dep- 
uty prime minister and chief 
transport minister, of his 
long awaited plans to break 


up the Underground net- 
work into three privately 
owned infrastructure conces- 
sions which would be let to 
the private sector on 2030 
year leases. 

The Budget is expected to 
include an extra £90m in 
Underground funding- in 
1996-99 and £20Qm in the fol- 
lowing year. In addition, the 
network's managers would 
be allowed to carry forward 
£75m of unspent hinds from 
the current year. 

This will make good some 
of the spending cuts imposed 
by the previous government 


which would have reduced 
London Transport’s subsidy, 
most of which goes on the 
Underground railway, from 
£65Qm this year to ca iOm in 
1 9d&-99 and £l50m i n 
1999-2000. “This additional 
funding is desperately 
needed." said London First, 
a business lobby group. 

It eme r ged yesterday that 
Mr Prescott would be pre- 
pared to hand, over all of the 
Underground’s track, signal- 
ling, stations and trains to a 
single company, if it could 
be shown, that the deal 
offered value for money. 


“We will see how the bids 
come out," said a govern- 
ment official. “This is the 
way to get the best deal for 
the taxpayer." That would 
avoid an embarrassing repe- 
tition of the sale of the 
national rail network's bulk 
freight business which, was 
split into three only to be 
sold to a stogie buyer. 

Under Mr Prescott's plan, 
which has been in gestation 
for more than six months, 
train services would con- 
tinue to be operated by Lon- 
don Transport in the public 
sector. But it is understood 


that the Treasury has 
insisted the private sector 
should be allowed to take 
over train operations if the 
public sector Called. 

The newly-elected execu- 
tive London mayor would 
have a reserve power to strip 
LT of its train operating 
function, and to franchise 
routes to the private sector. 

By keeping train services 
in the public sector, Mr Pres- 
cott can avoid the charge 
that he has broken Labour’s 
manifesto pledge that there 
would be no “wholesale pri- 
vatisation” of the Under- 


ground. Rail track, privatised 
owner of the national rail 
infrastructure other than on 
the Underground, would be 
interested in acquiring the 
whole network, although Mr 
Prescott has doubts about 
whether the company would 
be able to meet all of its 
Investment obligations else- 
where on the rail network. 

By leaving open the ques- 
tion of how many con css 
sions are let, ministers 
accept that the bidding pro- 
cess could last six months. 
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Sport’s best kept 
secret comes in 
from the cold 


Ice hockey is striving 
spectator event, says 

L ast month a league clash 
involving Manchester 
and Cardiff drew a 
crowd of almost 16,000. Foot- 
ball? No. Rogby? No. It was 
ice hockey. 

“Ice hockey is the best 
kept secret in British sport.” 
says tan Taylor, the Olympic 
gold medal-winning British 
field hockey goalkeeper who 
is now chief executive of ice 
hockey’s Superleague. “We 
are the country's biggest 
indoor spectator sport by 
Ear." 

After years in the dol- 
drums. ice hockey is making 
a serious attempt to become 
a big-time professional spec- 
tator sport in Britain. 

Dedicated devotees in 
dank rinks have long kept 
the game going in a country 
that once won an Olympic 
gold medal - in 1936. But 
since a post-war heyday, the 
swooping skin* and crunch- 
ing spills of the fastest sport 
on two feet has escaped a 
wider British audience. 

Now, if Taylor is to be 
believed, that is changing. 
His case has been strength- 
ened recently by the sale for 
the first time of a Superlea- 
gue London franchise to 
Anschutz, a US company 
that controls the LA Kings 
of the National Hockey 
League in North America. 
Anschutz is to spend up to 
£7m refurbishing the London 
Arena in London’s Dock- 
lands, and preparing a team 
for next season. 

Taylor says the advent of 
Anschutz and its London 
team will give the two-year- 
old Superleague - whose 
eight teams are mostly based 


to become a big 

Hugh Camegy 

in the north. - a big boost. 
“Unless you can talk London 
you are a bit parochial," he 
says. 

But can professional ice 
hockey really take root in 
Britain? Some omens are not 
good. Fee hockey has suf- 
fered in recent years from a 
series of confiising changes 
in the league structure and 
the loss of key sponsors. 

The Superleague began 
when a group of the stron- 
gest clubs in effect broke 
away from the British Ice 
Hockey Association. There is 
still a British National 
League run by the BIHA and 
“EDI" - a league run by the 
English Ice Hockey Associa- 
tion . But there is minimum 
co-ordination between them. 

The Superleague’s 
finances appear to be shaky. 
Of the eight teams, only 
Manchester Storm and the 
Sheffield Steelers are 
believed to make money. 

Another glaring feature is 
the overwhelming domi- 
nance of imported players 
and coaches - mostly Cana- 
dians. These are fewer than 
10 British players in the 
Superleague. 

“How long [the 
Superleague] can last is open 
to some doubt," says Simon 
Potter, editor of Powerplay 
magazine. "There is no 
grassroots structure and 
that's what Is missing. You 
can’t build the top level 
without it" 

None of this deters the 
Superleague. Ian Taylor has 
a clear vision of what can be 
achieved. He says the league 
is very different as an 
attraction from outdoor 
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Cardiff Devils caught at a tense moment In the Benson and Hedges Cup Final 


sports. It is competing 
against cinemas and other 
indoor events. “As Ear as I 
am concerned, we are 
entertainment first and a 
sport second.” 

The impressive crowds 
that some Superleague clubs 
are attracting have as much 
to do with the razzmatazz 
they have created as with an 
aficionado's love of the game 


itself- The Superleague 
proudly proclaims that 53 
per cent of its live audience 
are women. 

The league’s belief is that 
a combination of more 
franchises, the building of 
more large capacity arenas 
and a big dose of marketing 
will entrench professional 
ice hockey as a 
money-making business. 


It is this vision that 
Anschutz has bought into. 
The Denver-based company 
has bought a half- 
share in the London Arena, 
aiming to replicate its 
property /sports operations in 
the US where it in effect 
uses sports franchises such 
as the LA Kings to leverage 
value out of multi-event 
arenas. 


Football 
to launch 
European 
offensive 

By Sknon toper to London 

The US National Football 
League claims the highest 
revenues of any sports body 
in the world. But the six- 
team World League. Ameri- 
can football's European off- 
shoot, means nothing to 
most people. So it will be 
called NFL Europe when the 
season starts next month. 

The NFL Is spending $5m 
(£2. 9m) on relaunching the 
game in Europe - beer 
money to the average Den- 
ver Bronco, but the largest 
sum ever devoted to develop- 
ing it outside the US. 

It will be spent largely on 
backing television pro- 
grammes and other projects 
to tell more Europeans about 
the game. Sat I is to televise 
NFL Europe matches in Ger- 
many. where the Frankfurt 
Galaxy claims average 
crowds of more than 35,000. 
Rhein Fire, the other Ger- 
man team, has sponsored 
manhole covers and sold 
Barbie Doll cheerleaders. 

The London Monarchs are 
to become the England Mon- 
archs, with a red-and-white 
kit that makes them look 
like the En gland soccer team 
in helmets. They will also 
play some games in Birming- 
ham and Bristol. 

NFL Europe plans to 
select a British teenager who 
can be sent to American 
high school and college^ 

American football may 
have peaked in the UK in 
1986, when the Dallas Cow- 
boys and Chicago Bears sold 
out Wembley Stadium in 
London. Then, Channel 4 
offered prime-time UK televi- 
sion coverage. Now Ameri- 
can football is shown outside 
prime time. 


BSE crisis ‘cost more 
than $lbn in year’ 


By Maggie Urry in London 


The BSE crisis cost the UK 
economy between . £740xo 
($l.2bn) and £980m in its 
first year, according to a 
report commissioned by the 
government and prepared by 
DTZ Pieda Consulting. That 
loss was equivalent to just 
over 0.1 per cent of gross 
domestic product 

But the report said, the 
impact cm the farming indus- 
try will worsen, as compen- 
sation payments which cush- 
ioned beef fanners in the 
early m onths have reduced- 
Without a Lifting of the 
export ban, the report pre- 
dicts, the value of the UK 
beef market will straggle to 
recover. 

The crisis broke when the 
government announced two 


years ago that mad cow dis- 
ease was probably responsi- 
ble for a new variant of 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
the fatal human brain condi- 
tion. That caused a sharp 
drop in beef consumption 
and led to a worldwide ban 
an UK beef exports. 

In 1995. the beef industry 
represented 0.5 per cent of 
gdp and supported 130,000 
jobs, the report found, 
although the market had 
already been depressed by 
fears over BSE- 

Sir Donald Mackay, one of 
the report's authors, said 
that , in the first year of the 
crisis, “the major laser was 
the taxpayer”. Compensation 
to farmers and abattoirs 
largely offret their loss of 
output, and caused a public 
expenditure cost erf £1 jbn. 


Exports of beef had 
totalled £700m in 19%. The 
loss of that market, and the 
24 per cent foil in domestic 
demand for beef in the 12 
months from the onset of the 
crisis, cut the value of the 
UK's beef market by 36 per 
cent, from £4.1bn to £2.6bn. 

Offsetting that loss, 
though, was a rise in sales of 
other kinds of meat, benefit- 
ing the sheep, pig and 
poultry sectors, and the 
financial help given to the 
industry. 

Sir Donald said in the sec- 
ond year the burden began 
to shift from taxpayers to 
producers, ranging from beef 
farmers to meat processors. 
He said: “If that situation 
persists, we are going to get 
quite substantial losses in 
the beef sector." 


Investors in Barings 
could receive $310m 


By George Graham, 

Banking Etfitor 

Investors in the collapsed 
Barings investment banking 
group could receive around 
£i90m (S310m) under the 
terms of a settlement 
proposed by the company's 
liquidators. 

Barings folded in 1995 
after £830m of losses run up 
in its Singapore trading 
operations by Nick Leeson. 
Although its business was 
taken over by ING of the 
Netherlands, Barings pic 
went into administration 
and was placed in liquida- 
tion in 1996. 

Investors in two issues of 
floating rate notes issued by 
Barings in 198S and 1994 will 
receive some of their money 
back, as will holders of a 


1994 issue of perpetual sub- 
ordinated notes. 

Most of the money will 
come from ING and its sub- 
sidiaries, but £56. 5m will 
come from other contribu- 
tors. Although not named in 
the conciliation plan, these 
are expected to include Bar- 
ings’ auditors - Coopers & 
Lybrand and Deloitte & 
Touche - as well as the 
three brokers to the perpet- 
ual notes issue: ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett, BZW, the 
investment banking arm of 
Barclays, and Cazenove. 

The deal was hammered 
out by the City Disputes 
Panel, a dispute resolution 
body for the London whole- 
sale financial markets. 

Ernst & Young, liquidator 
to Barings pic. said the 
implementation of the settle- 


ment was subject to 
approval by creditors, but 
hoped the first wave of pay- 
outs to one of the creditor 
groups could start this 
month. 

Under the terms of the 
plan, investors in the $150m 
1994 issue of floating rates 
notes will be paid principal 
and Interest in full, plus 
expenses of $4Sm, less a dis- 
count of £3 .5m. 

Investors in the $150m 1986 
issue of floating rate capital 
notes will receive a payment 
of £5fL5m, less the expenses 
of the trustee and the 
steering committee of inves- 
tors. Each investor is likely 
to receive about $5&93 per 
$100 held. 

A payment of £25.5ra will 
be made for the £L0Gm 1994 
issue of perpetual notes. ' 


BUDGET CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER MAY TARGET TAXES ON INHERITANCE AND ON CAPIT AL GAIN S ■ 

Economists warn that affluent families may feel the pinch 


Tax experts believe that 
many people, particularly 
the better-off^ will not like 
what Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
will say in his Budget speech 
on Tuesday. “I have a nasty 
feeling: this Budget is going 
to hurt middle England, 
says Simon Philip of 
accountancy firm Arthur 
Andersen. 

There were similar warn- 
ings of potential tax hits 
before Mr Brown’s first Bud- 
get last July; yet taxpayer? 
escaped largely unscathed^ 
But that Budget came just 
eight weeks after the Labour 
party was elected. This time, 
Mr Brown has had time to 
plan major changes, "t is 
the first opportunity to get 
stuck into the pet projects m 
the [Labour pre-electionj 


manifesto, such as inheri- 
tance tax," warns Mr Philip. 

The centrepiece will be the 
welfare to work provisions, 
designed to help people shift 
from reliance on benefits 
into employment Mr Brown 
will almost certainly take 
from the better-off to help 
finance this scheme. 

The following are areas to 
watch. 

■ Savings 

Mr Brown is due to 
announce the overall shape 
of the new individual 
savings account (ISA), 
although some of the small 
print rules will follow later. 

The initial proposals for 
IS As. Which will replace per- 
sonal equity plans (Peps) 
and tax-exempt special 
savings accounts (Tessas) in 
April 1999. drew protests 


from the savings industry 
and investors alike. Pre- 
Budget leaks suggest that 
the most contentious aspect 
of these proposals, the 
£50,000 limit on amounts 
that can be transferred 
across from Peps, will be 
scrapped. 

■ Capital gains tax 
Mr Brown is due to report on 
his review of CGT, and most 
accountants expect at least 
some changes to be 
announced. But the betting 
seems to be that he will 
tweak aspects of the existing 
regime rather than go for a 
radical overhaul. 

John Wayman, of accoun- 
tant Coopers & Lybrand. 
says possible targets include 
the "extremely generous" 
retirement relief for people 
who sell certain business 


assets after the age of 50, 
and the reinvestment relief 
on gains that are rolled over 
into certain investments, 
such as venture capital 
trusts. The £6,500 annual 
CGT allowance and the abil- 
ity to reduce gains in line 
with inflation may also be 
affected. 

■ Inheritance tax 
A prime target Before it was 
elected. Labour signalled 
that it wanted to make 1HT 
much tougher, and almost 
any aspect of the present 
system could be attacked. 

Possible changes include 
reducing the £215.000 tax 
threshold; ending the ability 
to avoid paying IHT on gifts 
made seven or more years 
before you die; and abolish- 
ing deeds of variation, which 
allow the terms of a will to 


be changed to reduce the tax 
bill after someone dies. 

■ Income tax and 
national insurance 
“There has got to be some- 
thing about a 10 per cent 
starting rate of income tax - 
[Brown] has trailed it more 
often than a Frank Sinatra 
retirement concert," says 
John Whiting, of Price 
Waterhouse. But the new 
rate might not come into 
force until April 1999. To 
fund this tax cut, and ensure 
it does not benefit the better- 
off unduly, the chancellor 
could reduce (from £26,100) 
the income level at which 
people people start paying 40 
per cent higher rate tax. 

■ Pensions 

Funds are still reeling from 
the derision in the Budget 
last July to stop them 


reclaiming the dividend tax 
credit This, in effect, cut 
their income from UK shares 
by a fifth- Ifcere are fears of 
another attack this time 
around, possibly restricting 
the tax relief on contribu- 
tions to the basic rate. This 
would increase the tax bills 
of 4m people by up to 25 per 
cent, according to the Asso- 
ciation of British Insurers. 

■ Anti-avoidance measures 
The surprise derision by the 
government last week to 
close an offshore tax loop- 
hole is very likely to fore- 
shadow a raft of anti-avoid- 
ance measures in the 
Budget Areas likely to be 
bit include the use of certain 
trusts for tax p lanning . 


Editorial Comment. Page 6 
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NEWS DIGEST 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sinn Fein chief to visit UK 
embassy in Washington 

Gerry Adams, president of Sinn Fdln, is to become the first Irish 
republican leader to enter the British embassy in Washington. He 
flew to the US capital yesterday and has accepted an invitation 
from the UK ambassador to Washington, Sir Christopher Meyer, a 
former press secretary to John Major, the Conservative prime 
minister swept from office In the 1997 UK rational election. Mr 
Adams Is one of several Northern Ireland party leaders who will 
meet at the embassy on Tuesday, which is St Patrick's Day. 

Mr Adams has also accepted an Invitation from President Bill 
Clinton to attend the St Patrick’s ctey celebrations. “The next 6Q 
to 90 days are very, very important,” President Clinton said yes- 
terday. “We have to do everything we can to get the parties 
together to move in a timely fashion." Mr Cttnton held out the 
prospect of visiting Northern Ireland when he visits Europe in 
May. "Whether I go or not . . . depends on the posture of things 
with the peace process." 

But David Trimble, leader of the Ulster Unionist party, the larg- 
est pro-British party in Northern Ireland, predicted yesterday that 
“reliable information" would tie made pubfic *fn the next day or 
so” knpficafing the Irish Republican Army, the military wing of 
Sinn F6in, in a mortar attack this week on a police station in 
Armagh etty. ”We are dangerously dose to a situation where we 
have people who are at the talks while their friends and comrades 
are engaged in violence for the purpose of influencing the talks,” 
he said Andrew Mackay, chief Northern Ireland spokesman for 
the opposition Conservative party, condemned the ambassador's 
Invitation to Mr Adams. "What sort of message does this send to 
the American people when ft Is known Mr Adams's trip is being 
used to raise funds?” he asked- 

THE ECONOMY 

Minimum wage fears reported 

The Northern Ireland economy will be disproportionately affected 
by the Introduction of a national minimum wage by the UK gov- 
ernment, according to a report published yesterday. With the inci- 
dence of low pay 50 per cent higher than in the rest of the UK. 

Sir George Quigley, chairman of the Northern Ireland Economic 
Counca, says there are ‘potential threats as well as opportuni- 
ties”. But Sir George, also chairman of Ulster Bank, warns “many 
firms are likely to face difficult adjustments In order to maintain 
competitiveness”. The government is committed to an election 
pledge to introduce a national rate later this year - and has so far 
ignored the calls from local businesses to make an exception for 
regions such as Northern Ireland. The Trades Union Congress 
says *a minimum wage level of somewhat above £4 ($6.60) an 
hour is practical". But the NIEC report, says more than 38,000 
people in Northern Ireland are currently working for £3 an hour or 


INTERACTIVE DIGITAL TELEVISION 

Brussels to give all clear 

The European Commission is expected to approve the launch of 
British Interactive Broadcasting, the dgital television venture, 
without forcing British Telecommunications to pud out. according 
to officials, indcations that the deaf will be given the green light 
by European Union regulators come as Brussels nears the end of 
its anti-trust inquiry Into BIB. in which BT and the BSkyB satellite 
television network each have a 32.5 per cent stake. The venture, 
in which HSBC's Midland bank offshoot and Matsushita Electric 
have holdings, will offer home shopping, banking and other ser- 
vices. Commission officials will shortly present Karel Van Miert, 
competition commissioner, with a proposal outlining acceptance 
of the deal. It is understood that there could be some less signifi- 
cant alterations - as yet undisclosed - to BTs role iri the ven- 
ture. Emma Tucker, Brussels 


EU SOCIAL FUND 

$267m for lifelong learning 

The government is to receive PI 60m ($ 267 . 2 m) from the Euro- 
pean Union's social fund over the next two years to support life- 
long teaming and its proposed University for Industry. This marks 
a break with the previous government's refusal to accept money 
from the fund that is earmarked for the support of industries fac- 
ing decline. David Blunkett, education and employment secretary, 
said; "We are putting behind us the way the previous government 
eschewed the European Union.” Andrew Bolger, London 


MANCHESTER 


Gangs hit business confidence 

Rampant lawlessness among gangs in Manchester’s efubiand is 
seriously undermining investor confidence in the city, Richard 
Lease, feeder of the northern England city’s counca, has told 
police chiefs. In a strongly worded tetter, Mr Laese says the city 
faces “a crisis that your officers seem either unwflfmg or unable 
to address. This situation cannot continue”. 

Gang violence has been a problem for years although police 
say shootings have fallen sharply since the mid-1990s, when 
there were on average three a week. However, there have been 
leur shootings In Manchester m the past fortnight, one fatal. Peter 
Harris * chief superintendent of the Manchester police north divi- 
slon, said yesterday the pofioe were “neither unwilling nor unable” 
to tadde crime. “And I would efispute the use of the phrase ram- 
part lawlessness although it would be wrong to say there is no 
problem. There is a problem and maybe we codd be doing a 
little more.' Simon Target!, London 


PAY EQUALITY 


Earnings gap 'narrowing 9 

The earnings gap between men and women graduates narrowed 
last year, a survey of stufente in their first Jobs showed yester- 
day. Women earned an average of £12,176 ($20,350), narrowing 
the traditional career gap with male graduates, who earned 

- a 10 percent gap rather than the 16 per cent recorded 
m 1996. The su-vey, by Barclays, also showed that a quarter of 
the UK’s 1997 graduates earned less than E10.000 in their first 
Jobs. Ministers have assumed graduates have greater earning 
pouv than non-ffa&iates. Barclays found that only 8 per cent of 
grartoates earned more than £20,000. The average safety lor 
graduates six months after they had left university is £12,795. 

This IB much tower then the £1 8.000 salary average predicted by 
toe Association of Graduate Recruiters, which represents the top 
Wue ctup companies offering tradition^ graduate Jobs. 

PARLIAMENT 


Anti-hunting bill killed off 

E*** * ^5 live prey with hounds was in effect 

killed oft m toe House of Commons yesterday amid protests that 

r - tumed ^ 3r on aSfrScam- 
** mamma}s wffli dogs) bin 

awused fedr mainly Conservative opponents of “filibuster tac- 

5 T “ taDMC ‘ **"9 *** ““rid and final 
da L erf , Commons raP°rt stage. Mr Blair disappointed 

SSSL mV 3 ST? failed to vote fwto^-fox 

timing Ml. which he says he supports. David Wlnrtck, a Labour 
MP voted against hunting, said the measure hadbeen sub- 
Jerted to parliamentary vandalism" by its opponents, -ft was car- 

^^ V 2^^ n S« rr ^ 0rfty ° n aecond readin 9 * °ur 

view, that reflects the feeling m the country,- he said. Liam Hafli- 
gan, London 
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Taxation 
and sin 


Gordon Brown needs some casb. 
And it is more than probable that 
Britain’s Labour chancellor will 
be asking the middle-classes to 
help him out next week. Despite 
the excellent state of the public 
finances, he needs the money to 
implement his pledge to help the 
workless to become workers. 

In his second Budget on Tues- 
day he will no doubt keep his 
promise not to raise the rates of 
income tax. He will keep it to the 
letter, but little more. Raising 
employers' National insurance 
contributions, for example, may 
be different from an income tax 
rise. But, ultimately, its Impact 
will be felt by well-paid employ- 
ees as wages adjust 

Chancellors have long favoured 
the taxation of sin. which they 
define liberally to include driving 
the company car to a quiet drink 
with a friend over a couple of 
cigars. No doubt as the son of a 
Scottish znanse, Mr Brown will 
want to encourage sobriety. But 
raising duties on. alcohol, tobacco 
and petrol may not be enough - 
especially as tax rises on booze 
and fags yield diminishing 
returns. 

Mr Brown made his raid on the 
privatised utilities and on pen- 
sion funds in his July Budget So 
if he needs more cash for 1998-99, 
it will probably have to come 
from capital g ains and inheri- 
tance taxes, or by raising employ- 
ers' National Insurance contribu- 
tions for the better paid. 

Although there may be 
changes to capital gains tax, on 
the questionable grounds of pro- 
moting more long-term invest- 
ments. this is not likely to be big 
source of extra revenue. CGT 
yields only about £lbn a year. 
National Insurance already gen- 
erates £50bn. 

In this more lucrative field. Mr 
Brown can offer a respectable 
argument for taxing better-paid 
jobs to help people struggling op 
the Income ladder. At present, 
employees must pay a 10 per cent 
National Insurance contribution 
from only £3,224 a year, well 
under the threshold for income 
tax. 


Poverty trap 

Ibis has long been recognised 
as a disincentive to employment 
and is one of the barriers which 
Mr Brown is likely to tackle In 
his welfare to work package. 
Reducing the effective rate for 
the lowest-paid could cost about 
£2bn. And be could easily spend 
another £ibn to £2bn reducing 
the “poverty trap" faced by fami- 
lies whose in -work benefits are 
withdrawn as they move up the 
income scale. 

The cost of such reforms com- 
bined with the demands for more 


rash for health and education, 
are likely to present the chancel- 
lor with a significant bill, per- 
haps £5bn or more. Some believe 
he could easDy afford to meet it 
without significantly raising 
taxes elsewhere. After a £S.5bn 
surplus in the first 10 months of 
this financial year, the final defi- 
cit is likely to be well below the 
£9-5bn which the Treasury fore- 
cast in its Green Budget In 
November. 

In principle, therefore. Mr 
Brown could probably spend 
£3bn or so, while still keeping his 
forecast for public borrowing on 
a downward track It is unlikely, 
however, that he will want to 
ease the fiscal stance in this way, 
and he should not do so. First, 
forecasts of public deficits are 
notoriously uncertain. On past 
form, an error of than £20hn can 
be expected in projections for 
three years ahead. Since Mr 
Brown wants to hold borrowing 
below public investment over a 
complete economic cycle, this fig- 
ure represents a safety margin 
for prudent management. 

Inflation target 

Secondly, the continued rapid 
expansion of the domestic econ- 
omy Is endangering the govern- 
ment's inflation target of 2-5 per 
cent Despite the downward revi- 
sion yesterday of figures for 
national output in 1997, fourth 
quarter output was buoyant - 
although external trade is begin- 
ning to be hit by the strong 
pound. This is not a time for fis- 
cal loosening. True, control of 
inflation is now the responsibility 
of the Bank of England, but next 
week's Budget must help rather 
than r its task 

The Bank's monetary policy 
committee showed this week that 
it is split on whether interest 
rates need to go up further from 
the present 7J25 per cent Those 
opposing a rise are worried about 
tie effect of high interest rates 
on manufacturing industry, at a 
time when the economy may be 
starting to slow down sharply. 
The others point to the continued 
inflationary pressures 1 in the 
domestic economy and the over- 
riding need to meet the govern- 
ment’s inflation target 

This argument may take some 
time to resolve. Bat it would be. 
folly to complicate it by a change ; 
In fiscal policy. Mr Brown’s best 
course is to sit tight, keep push- , 
ing the deficit down, rejig - 
National Insurance payments 
cautiously - and make the | 
middle-classes pay in their plea- 1 
sures. , 

As a price for shortening | 
Britain's dole queues, some, at ! 
least, may consider such taxes a I 
virtue. I 
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When 



collide 


thnt ouch things are capable of 

Asteroid 1997 XF1 1 will miss the earth. But the dls 2'f ^ ® hja | says Oliver Morton 
destroying the planet may teach us to become less parochial, say 



W ell, that's all right 
then. For a moment 
there, things were a 
little scary. 

The comforting planetary paro- 
chialism which says that every- 
thing of consequence is decided 
j on the surface of the earth came 
under attack Just as Londoners 
I find the concept of culture in 
Leeds hard to accept, just as the 
idea of a Belgian software firm 
I looks a little silly in Silicon V al- 
ley, so earth-dwellers tend to find 
the idea that things beyond our 
planet really matter - well, a bit 
funny. 

For a day or so this week that 
complacency wavered. The world 
was forced to think, for a 
moment about the fact that the 
h uman environment does not end 
at the top of the atmosphere. On 
Wednesday the International 
Astronomical Union’s Central 
Bureau for Astronomical Tele- 
grams (yes, it uses e-mail) 
announced that the mile-wide 
asteroid 1997 XFll stood a small 
- but not completely negligible - 
chance of hitting the earth on 
October 26 202a 
Such an impact would be a 
very bad thing indeed. If an 
asteroid that size hit dry land, 
the shockwave and fire would 
scour the life from a fair-sized, 
country: if it hit one of the great 
ocean basins the resulting waves 
would drown thousands of miles 
of seaboard, cities and all; either 
way, the impact might wen 
throw enough muck and/or 
steam into the atmosphere to 
cause a short, sharp climatic 
change, a non-nuclear winter 
that would write off one or more 
agricultural growing seasons all 
around the world. If so, billions 
could starve. 

The calculations that put 1997 
XFll's trajectory about as far 
above our heads as a TV satellite, 
with a margin of error that 
included Armageddon, fired 
imaginations all over the globe, it 
also set the small world of 
searchers-after-asteroids franti- 
cally checking their records. 

The calculations, based on 
observations made since the 
asteroid's discovery late last 
year, showed not only where 1997 
XFll would be in the future, but 
also where it had been in the 
past. A picture taken in 1990 was 
found showing the then-undis- 
covered asteroid, and with the 
help of this piece of far-flung data 
the orbit was recalculated with 
greater accuracy. The result is 
that this time the world dodges 
the bullet - 1997 XFll will pass 
at a decorous distance of some 
lxo kilometres. 

Planetary parochialism may 
now reassert itself, perhaps with 
a vengeance. Astronomers who 
devote themselves to finding and 
tracking the asteroids and com- 
ets that occasionally cross the 
earth’s orbit will probably sink 
back into obscurity, unfairly 
derided for having cried wolf. 

£□ fact this small band - 
enough people to run a small 
McDonald’s, as one of them once 
put it - do a rather remarkable 
scientific job with sparse 


resources at a time when they 
could be forgiven for becoming 
somewhat dispirited. Their doy- 
ens are old or - in the case of 
Gene Shoemaker, whose team 
discovered the comet that gave 
Jupiter a good seeing-ta a few 
years back - dead. Their pro- 
grammes are marginal and 
underfunded. The UK. puts no 
money into looking for nearby 
asteroids in spite of the fact that 
one of its telescopes in Australia 
is perfect for the job. As a result 
of such neglect, most of the 2,000 
or so asteroids as big as 1997 
XFll in orbit that might lead to a 
collision with the earth are still 
undiscovered. 

Finding them would not be 
that difficult, but it would 
require moderate and consistent 
expenditure. That would ensure 
that the giants of the field such 
as Tom Gehrels. who runs the 
Spacewatch programme that 
found 1997 XFll. or Eleanor 
Helrd. whose Palomar survey 
turned up the pictures which nar- 
rowed down its orbit, could rest 
easy in the knowledge that their 
work would carry on without 
them. 

Ironically, on Thursday 
researchers announced the dis- 
covery of the most distant galaxy 
ever seen. Astronomers and eos- 


mologists dote on such far-off 
objects for fine intellectual rea- 
sons: these distant beacons teach 
us about the history of the uni- 
verse and may even reveal some 
of the forces shaping that his 
tory. However, they have n*> rele- 
vance other than the intellectual. 
The light we see from them has 
been travelling since before the 
sun was bom. 

Some asteroids are 
made of almost pure 
metal - metal that, 
rf mined, may be 
worth hundreds of 
billions, or trillions, 
of dollars 

If a small fraction of the money 
that is spent on looking at the 
most distant objects in the uni- 
verse went into looking for the 
nearest, a thorough survey of the 
potential threats would be possi- 
ble in a couple of decades. If it 
were discovered that an asteroid 
were headed our way - and the 
odds are against that - the actual 
impact would still, in all likeli- 


hood. be decades or at least years 
away. That would provide 
enough time to try to do some- 
thing about it with nuclear explo- 
sives or. if the impact were really 
a Joug time in the ftiture, some 
more gentle form of celestial sua- 
sion. 

It may be that this week's 
brush with the possibility of 
catastrophe will clarify some 
policymakers' minds and that a 
serious survey will be funded. All 
it take* is an understanding that 
not everything in space is irrele- 
vant to the earth. 

Last week we saw some of that 
understanding when NASA 
announced that ice had been dis- 
covered on the moon, a piece of 
hoopla which introduced to a lot 
of people the idea that there are 
natural resources in space that 
could be used to make its explo- 
ration cheaper or even, in some 
cases, profitable. 

In this respect the moon may 
prove to he something of a red 
herring The real action lies 
among the asteroids. They are 
not only objects that may obliter- 
ate the world but may hugely 
enrich it. .Some asteroids are 
made of almost pure metal, metal 
that, if mined, may be worth hun- 
dreds of billions - even trillions 

of dollars. There are asteroid- 


like bodies in similar orbits 
which seem to be old comets. hot 
and drv on the outside but icy 
within’ ZLke mountain-sized 
baked alaskas. One such object 
night contain more water than 
the whole moon. And water is 
very valuable in space, basic to 
life support systems, and to 
rocket propulsion. 

Asteroid exploration has not 
been a high priority for space 
explorers, any more than asteroid 
surveys are important to ground- 
based astronomers. But three 
asteroids have been photo- 
graphed by probes oh their way 
elsewhere, and soon a small Nasa 
spacecraft will catch up with 
the asteroid Eros and accompany 
it around the sun for. a 
year. , 

The fact that spacecraft are 
becoming much cheaper may 
mean there will be more such 
missions. A company called Spa- 
ceDev. based in San Diego, is 
planning to build a spacecraft 
and send it to an asteroid' for 
only S50m. the cost of which will 
be borne by experimenters, and 
space agencies paying for their 
instruments to be taken along or 
for data that others send hack. In 
the long run. SpaceDev would 
like to be in the asteroid mining 
business. 

Less profitable, but perhaps 
more stirring, is the possibility of 
using extraterrestrial natural 
resources to assist the explora- 
tion of Mars. In 1990 Bob Zubrin, 
an aerospace engineer then witlr 
Martin Marietta and now run- 
ning his own company, suggested 
a means of getting to Mara far 
cheaper than those then being 
considered by Nasa. 

His idea turned on the fact that 
the Martian atmosphere could, 
with ingenuity and a little added 
hydrogen, be turned into rocket 
fuel. So spacecraft could be 
landed on Mars with their fuel 
tanks empty, and stripped of the 
enormous expense of sending 
enough fuel along for the return 
journey. That would make mis- 
sions to Mars considerably more 
affordable. Explorers on earth 
have always done best when they 
have learned to live off the land, 
argues Mr Zubrin. Why should 
space exploration be any differ- 
ent? 

There are things for human 
explorers and exploiters to use on 
the moon, among the asteroids 
and on the surface of Mars. Natu- 
ral resources are not limited to 
the surface of the earth - and nor 
are natural disasters - just 
because humanity is. 

In fairness, the parochial preju- 
dice that limits our serious think- 
ing to one planet does not do 
humanity much harm. The moon 
is not the most exciting desm 
imder the sun. Martian explora- 
tion is not the most important 
priority for humanity, and we 
will not need the aU-but-limiUess 
mineral wealth of the asteroid 
belt for some while. 

That said, the prejudice doesn't 
do much good, either. It robs us 
of a richer, grander view of onr 
world. And it might - just might 
- get us all killed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Support to end duty-free 
sales ignores the real issues 


Power cut fails 
to get mention 

From Mr John V. Woodman. 

Sir, There is enough sex and 
sudden death on the telly, so my 
only daily paper is the FT. 

The first mad cow would have 
been real news; now we have the 
first complete failure of a priva- 
tised electricity supply in Auck- 
land ("Power cut in NZ ’will hit 
output’ February 341 and Max 
Wilkinson ("Battle with the 
past”, March 101 has failed to 
mention it in his unbalanced 
praise of utilities privatisation. 

John V. Woodman. 

Foresters, 

Sway Road, 

Lymington, 

Hampshire S031 SLR, UK 


From Mr John C Townend. 

Sir, We are grateful tor the 
interest shown by the FT in the 
Bank’s Practical Issues publica- 
tion. But it is disappointing that 
the entire focus of your story 
(“Emu entry may not be possible 
until 2005". March 13) was on the 
banking (and other) retail prepa- 
rations necessary next century 
for the UK to join the single cur- 
rency. whereas Practical Issues 
reports mostly on the necessary 
wholesale market preparations, 
which are weD in hand, for the 
City to be ready for the euro in 
just 200 days’ time. 

It is even more disappointing 
that your story appeared under a 
quite misleading headline sug- 
gesting that UK banks will not be 
ready before 2«K. The headline 
was not in fact substantiated by 
the article itself. 

Practical Issues actually says, 


From Mr Cuntram BrendeL 

Sir, Ever since my student days 
at the London School of Econom- 
ics, I have held your paper in 
very high professional regard. I 
am, however, appalled by your 
editorial, “Drink problem" 
(March 10), as it is ill-considered 
and unsubstantiated. 

The Swiss Duty Free Associa- 
tion is following this issue on the 
sidelines with interest and we 
have read the studies commis- 
sioned in some detail. I can con- 
firm that the authors have 
approached their subjects on the 
basis of scientific principles and 
not after having been “fed the 
right assumptions". Perhaps the 


on banks’ prospective retail prep- 
arations: “The British Bankers’ 
Association, after consulting its 
membership, estimates that a 
minimum of three years would be 
required from the paint at which 
they began to make significant 
Investments to the date for the 
introduction in the UK of euro 
notes and coin . . . There is a 
question, about how much of this 
period would take place before 
UK entry. Absolute certainty 
(about the date of entry) is 
unlikely to be required . . . One 
possible trigger for UK institu- 
tions to start investing would be 
the state of preparations in the 
public sector, as a signal of the 
government’s intentions. 
Another relevant factor would be 
if the pace of demand for euro 
facilities began to develop in the 
UK, even while it remained ‘out’, 
beyond the capacity of the banks’ 


FT could supply its readers with 
the factual data on which it bases 
its statements that “the ending of 
duty-free concessions will 
increase the tax take and this 
cash can help to create jobs in 
other sectors". 

The real facts are that around 
Europe duty free provides jobs, 
cheap travel for consumers and 
additional revenue for govern- 
ments. Why does your leader 
choose to ignore these issues? 

Cnntram Brendel, 
president, 

Swiss Duty Free Association, 
Petersgasse 36, 

4001 Base], Switzerland 


Emu by 2005 

available systems to cope. Fur- 
thermore. the fact that — the 
banks collectively wish to minim- 
ise the ’dual currency - period 
between the date of entry and the 
date for introducing euro notes 
and coin, because it is costly, 
may itself give an Incentive far 
greater preparation ahead of UK 
entry. But banks are unanimous 
that they will not begin to 
develop retail systems for the 
euro until preparations for 
the millennium have been 
completed.” 

On this basis, the banks could 

be ready considerably before 
2005. 

John Townend, 
deputy director. 

Bank of England, 

Ihreatdneedle Street. 

London EC2R 8AH, 

UK 


Naive hope for 
Swiss economy 

From Mr Christoph C Zumstetn. 

Sir, Your article on the Swiss 
becoming more favourable to 
integration ("Time to join the 
club", March 7) expresses the 
view that on integration into the 
EU could improve Switzerland’s 
economic stagnation and solve 
the problem of the relatively high 
unemployment. 

This view is ratber naive, since 
all relevant indicators clearly 
show that most of Switzerland's 
economic difficulties are mainly 
home-made. 

There is considerable evidence 
that joining the EU might even 
worsen some of Switzerland's 
problems, and that the Swiss 
would face even higher unem- 
ployment. higher interest rates 
and higher taxes. But. alas, poli- 
tics often have little to do with 
proven facts, and spelling out an 
economic truth which is unpopu- 
lar may cause serious damage to 
your political career. 

As long as Switzerland's politi- 
cal establishment is not capable 
of reversing some of the policy 
mistakes made in the recent past 
in social, tax and administrative 
legislation - the British have 
proved it can be done - there is 
little hope for sustainable eco- 
nomic improvement. 

The Swiss arc well advised to 
put their own house in order and 
to stay away from further inte- 
gration until they have done so; 
to wait and hope that an EU 
membership would improve 
things would be a big mistake. 

Christoph C- Zomstein, 

The Field House. 

Chiphead. 

Surrey CK5 3QJ. UK 


UK banks could be ready for joining 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


FAMILY IN THE news THE WALLENBERGS 


Evolution of an empire 

Sweden s most powerful family is embracing gradual business reforms, says Tim Burt 

W nS jis Estate ¥25* power Peter’s son Jacob and the recruitment of a cadre of was the most urgent case to 

or industrial matte^nrh^St SSL?? n , ep ? ew Ma f^ 5, Jacob < 4* outsiders to scrutinise the address, and the family are 
leaders vi«n- " « Sweden Is chairman of Skandinaviska family’s management strat- strongly behind it, parti cu- 


W hen foreign 
beads of state 
or industrial 
leaders visit 
Sweden they usually try to 
meet the king, the prime 
minister and the Wallen- 
bergs. Though not necessar- 
ily in that order. 

That, at least, is flip claim 
of senior managers at the 
Stockholm headquarters of 
Investor, the sprawling 
investment company 
founded 82 years ago by the 
Wallenberg family. The busi- 
ness, set up during the first 
world war as a loose-knit 
holding group, has grown 
into an empire with control- 
ling stakes In companies 
accounting for mare thaw 40 
per cent of the Swedish 
stockmarket. 

This week saw two poten- 
tially profound reforms of 
the family’s business. First 
came a restructuring of the 
shareholding pattern 
through which the family 
influence is maintained. 
Then came a board shake-up 
which promoted the younger 
generation of Wallenbergs, 
while also bringing outsiders 
in to scrutinise the family 
concerns more closely. 

If this were the Faroe 


A rmourers, buggy- 
wbipmakers, type- 
setters - and 
futures traders? 
Might these brightly-blaz- 
ered, arm-waving types, the 
epitome of the aggressive 
financial dealer, be about to 
join the long list of vanished 
crafts - victims, like the oth- 
ers before them, of techno- 
logical change? 

This week, London's last 
big trading floor got an inti- 
mation of mortality. The 
London International Finan- 
cial Futures and Options 
Exchange decided to switch 
to electronic screens by the 
end of next year. Although 
traditional “open outcry" pit 
trading will continue at first, 
most say it will only be a 
matter of time before Lifie's 
trading floor withers away. 
Two days later came the 
announcement of merger 
talks in America, between 
two stock exchanges, Nasdaq 
and Amex. This could result 
in the closure of the Amex’s 
trading floor. in favour of. 
Nasdaq’s electronic plait- . 
form. 

These events have busi- 
ness and market signifi- 
cance. But they represent a 
social and cultural shift as 
well Intuition, vulgarity, 
yelling and human interac- 
tion are out; flickering 
screens, data processing and 
economics degrees are in. 
“The difference between 
trading on a floor and trad- 
ing on a screen is the differ- 
ence between going to a 
sweaty nightclub and access- 
ing a dating agency cm the 
internet,” says one trader. 
“They are completely differ- 
ent" 

With such shifts, logic is 
usually on the side of the 
new technology, romance 
and curiosity on that of the 
craft So it seems to be with 
futures and stock trading. 
Backers of electronic trading 
believe it to be superior 
because, they say, the tech- 
nology is more efficient and 
much cheaper. 

Admirers of floor trading, 


Q uick: which big 
international city 
is ruled by a 
repressive author- 
itarian govern- 
ment which ruthlessly 
enforces severe punishments 
for people caught dropping 
gum wrappers in the street, 

w i rr yh ig rm rap ped bottles Of 
beer out-of-doors, or playing 
mnsic too land? 

Which city has all but 
banned dancing? Main t ains 
a watch on its citizens with 
police video cameras in the 
streets and public parks; for- 
bids fireworks; prohibits 
smoking in restaurants and 
the workplace; prosecutes 
people for crossing the road 
in the wrong place; and has 
passed a law banishing sex 
shops and topless bars? 

Yes: welcome to Singa- 
pore’s twin city. New York. 
Or to be more precise, meet 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, 
who has embarked on a mis- 
sion to oust Lee Euan Yew 
as the world’s foremost 
nanny statist. 

Five years ago, Mr Giuli- 
ani, a former US attorney, 
ran for office on a tough 
law-and-order ticket. Soon 

after becoming mayor, he 

started cracking down on 
squeegee men, drug Pejf* 
beggars and prostitutes. 
Crime fell; the mayor took 
the credit though crime had 

plummeted in other big 
dties too; and at the end or 
last year, Mr Gtoliani rode a 
wave of gratitude to be re- 

dectedtoasecMdtem. 

Now, giddy with the snc- 


V. A 


Islands or Malta, the power 
of a single fondly mi gh t not 
matter much. But Sweden is 
Scandinavia’s largest econ- 
omy by far. Its industrial 
companies include global 
leaders such as Ericsson, the 
telecommunications group, 
the bearings manufacturer 
SKF and Astra, the pharma- 
ceutical group behind Losec, 
the world’s best-selling pre- 
scription drug. 

All three wnnipanies - and 
others such as Saab, Scandi- 
navian Airlines System and 
Stora, the paper group - are 
part of the Wallenberg 
sphere and have family 
members or their nominees 
£s board members. 

| For several decades the 
^mplre has been run with an 
underlying creed of 
long-term ownership. Peter 
Wallenberg, the 71-year-old 
family patriarch and former 
Investor chairman, says: 
jOur policy has been only 
reluctantly to give up on 
companies with temporary 
problems. Instead, we have 
Stayed put, remained an 
active owner and tried to set 
things straight.” 
l That policy was yesterday 
firmly entrusted to the new 
generation of Wallenbergs, 


Peter’s son Jacob and 
nephew Marcus. Jacob, 42, 
chairman of Skandinaviska 
Knsfcflrta Bankeu, the fami- 
ly’s financial flagship, was 
appointed to the board at 
Investor and Electrolux. 
Marcus. 41, already chief 
financial officer at investin', 
was named deputy chairman 
of Stora. It confirmed that 
the “boys", as Peter calls 
them, have been groomed to 
lead Investor into the nwrt 
century. 

The new Wallenberg duo 
represent the more interna- 
tional nature of the family 
dynasty. Jacob, for examp le, 
studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania's Wharton 
School before stints in New 
York and London working 
for JF Morgan and Hambros 
Bank. Marcus, similarly, 
owes some of his business 
acumen to Georgetown and 
Stanford. Nevertheless, both 
have been schooled in Wal- 
lenberg traditions. Shy. but 
not secretive, they have 
learned not to flaunt their 
wealth - although the trap- 
pings of yachts, grand 
houses and hunting have not 
been ignored altogether. 

More important than the 
generational shift may be 


the recruitment of a cadre of 
outsiders to scrutinise the 
family’s management strat- 
egy. This is the latest stage 
in a quiet upheaval in the 
Wallenberg empire, spear- 
headed by Percy Bamevik, 
the mercurial Swedish 
Industrialist who last year 
succeeded Peter Wallenberg 
as chairman of Investor. 
Industry analysts believe Mr 
Bamevik was instr umental 
in persuading conservative 
family members to agree to 
an overhaul of Electrolux’s 
shareholder structure. 

On Tuesday, Electrolux 
said it planned to reform its 
weighting of A and B shares. 
The effect of this was to 
dilute the influence of the 
Wallenbergs. Before the 
changes, the Wallenbergs 
controlled 93.6 per cent of 
the voting capital with only 
4 per cent of the equity. By 
increasing the voting rights 
of the B shares, the control 
of the Wallenbergs will be 
slashed to 3ZJS per cent 

Claes Dahlbfick, chief exec- 
utive of Investor far the past 
20 years, says the move 
shows the Wallenbergs are 
responding to pressure for 
change from institutional 
shareholders. “Electrolux 


was the most urgent case to 
address, and the family are 
strongly behind it, particu- 
larly Marcus and Jacob.” 

Peter Wallenberg, while 
more cautious than hf s fami- 
ly’s younger generation, is 
said to have embraced the 
changes philosophically. Old 
friends of the chain-smoking 
patriarch claim it proves he 
subscribes to his own 
father’s mission statement: 
“The only tradition worth 
preserving is shifting from 
what is in the past to what 
lies in the future.” 

Further reforms, though, 
will be gradual There are no 
plans, for instance, to 
change the bias towards A 
shareholders in companies 

such as Ericsson and SKF. 
Mr Dahlback Bays str u ct ur al 
changes, such as the dis- 
posal of underperforming 
assets, will take place before 
the family corrects other 
shareholder anomalies. 

Mr Barnevik’s appoint- 
ment as bead of investor was 
seen as a sign of the Wallen- 
bergs* wflhnguess to divest 
its stock market donkeys 
and concentrate an the thor- 
oughbreds, notably Ericsson 
and Astra. Under him inves- 
tor has pushed more 


j Barrow boys in cyberspace 

Edward Luce and Samer Iskandar look at the conflict between 
humans and computers in futures trading 

however, say that something other people in the pit 


however, say that something 
Intangible would be lost 
with the extinction of open 
Outcry. “Floor trading pro- 
vides the social element 
yrhich people can under- 
stand - the physical transac- 
tion,” says Anthony Bell- 
chambers at the Futures and 
Options Association in Lon- 
don. “It also provides some- 
thing visual to demonstrate 
pie vibrancy of financial cul- 
ture." 

| Those who worry about 
this possible loss of floor 
trading generally foil into 
4wo types: those who like 
tradition for its own sake 
(the coloured jackets traders 
<vear, the complex hand sig- 
nals they use); and those 
Who say that it maintains 
something more vital, 
namely liquidity (the ability 
to buy and sell with consum- 
mate ease at any time). 

’ At the heart of the con- 
cerns is the “local", an entre- 
preneurial speculator who 
trades with his or (more 
rarely) her own money. The 
local, who is more often than 
not someone without many 
formal educational qualifica- 
tions, relies on wits and 
street skills to play the 
market 

“A local does not care 
what it is he is baying or 
selling and doesn’t need any 
external information . to 
carry out his role success- 
fully,” said Gedon Hertshten, 
managing director of G.H. 
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other people in the pit” 

That is one reason rela- 
tionships are so important 
on the floor. Another is 
physical proximity: trades 
are mostly executed with the 
nearest person willing to 
trade or someone with a 
familiar face. 

None of this is true for 
most screen-based traders. 
For them what matters is 
what is on the screen in 
front of them. The differ- 
ences in trading technique 
and physical environment 
produce entirely different 
skill requirements. Accord- 
ing to (me head of deriva- 
tives at a bank in London, 
applicants for screen-based 
trading require at the very 
least a degree in economics. 
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T he same banker 
used to work far a 
broker who fre- 
quently hired floor 
traders. “Most of them didn’t 
have an A-level [high-school 
diploma] between them,” he 
says. “What we would look 
for was ‘pit presence’ - a 
streetwise attitude. For 
screens you need people 
with a solid theoretical 
understanding of the mar- 
kets because raw data is the 
only information they are 
going to get" 

Does this mean that locals 
will become defunct in a 
world of electronic trading? 
In the long term, they are 
likely to be much less 


Move to 

Frankfurt 


behalf of third parties. A the- 
oretical understanding of the 
underlying ra«th instruments 
- whether it be bonds, cur- 
rencies or interest rates - is 
considered mare of a hin- 
drance than a help. 

Essential to the local’s role 
Is the knowledge of hun- 


fonner local The majority of 
locals - more than 80 per 
cent according to some esti- 
mates - rely on “scalping”: 
they buy and sell almost 
simultaneously and pocket 
the difference between the 
buying price (bid) and sell- 
ing price (offer). The aim is 


Financials, a member of dreds of hand signals, almost 
Liffe. “He or she gets his a language in its own right 


to execute the two sides of numerous. “Many floor trad- 
the trade as quickly as possi- ers win simply have to look 


information from knowledge 
of the pit and of what others 
are buying or selling." 

By taking purely technical 
positions often for a few sec- 
onds only, the local provides 
the liquidity for traders who 
execute orders solely on 


“When there are literally 
hundreds of people around 
you in different coloured 
jackets yelling at the top of 
their voices, it takes a very 
particular type of skill to 
remain raim and carry out 
intelligent trades,” says one 


ble so the market does not 
move against you in the 
meantime. 

“To scalp successfully you 
have to spend as much time 
as possible on the floor," 
says one local “It is very 
important to get to know the 


elsewhere for employment," 
says the head of derivatives 
at a US investment bank in 
London. “Some will be able 
to adapt but there will sim- 
ply not be the capacity to 
absorb more than 10 or IS 
per cent of them.” 


Brave New York 

Richard Tomkins on the inspiration Hizzoner Mayor Giuliani draws from Plato 


cess of his “quality of life” 
campaign, Mr Giuliani has 
begun to extend it- In Janu- 
ary, he astonished New 
Yorkers by announcing a 
crackdown on jaywalking, 
using a previously unen- 
forced law that prohibits 
pedestrians from crossing 
the street except at desig- 
nated spots when they have 
the “walk” light 

Hitherto few New Yorkers 
had realised that jaywalking 
was an offence that 
impinged on others’ quality 
of life, still less one that put 
them in the same class as 
fare dodgers or public urinfl- 
tors. But Mr Giuliani told 
them the measure was nec- 
essary to save lives, and the 
protests died down. 

T hen, two weeks ago. it 
emerged that the jaywalking 
epsiode had been but a 
teaser for a wider agenda 
when Mr Giuliani made a 
keynote speech announcing 
plane to take his “quality of 
jjfe" crusade into the realms 
of personal bdiaviour. 

“Does everybody remem- 
ber Plato?" Mr Giuliani 
asked his audience of 150 
city officials. Ignoring the 
awkward silence, he con tin- 
ned: “Plato developed the 
notion of the ideal. You 
sever reached it, but in 
striving to get there, you 

kept making improvements 


in society. The ideal repub- 
lic, the ideal state of hon- 
esty, the ideal state of integ- 
rity, the ideal state of 
cleanliness or safety.” 

As a first step towards 
this platonic ideal, Mr Giuli- 
ani proposed a ragbag of 
measures such as classes In 
school to teach youngsters 
civility and respect, the 
introduction of a dress code 
for teachers, a campaign 
against rudeness by bureau- 
crats, and a crackdown on 
blaring car alarms, litter 
and reckless driving. 

Meanwhile, Mr Giuliani 
has also been waging a war 
against the sex industry. 
Times Square and 42nd 
Street, once renowned for 


sleaze, have already been 
thoroughly sanitised: and 
next week, subject to the 
outcome of a last-ditch 
appeal, the mayor plans to 
enforce a law that will elim- 
inate sex shops and topless 
bars from all residential 
neighbourhoods, effectively 
banishing them from the 
City. 

Earlier measures have 
included a crackdown on 
noisy music, one side-effect 
of which has been to u 
almost impossible for bars 
or dubs to get a dance 
licence; a total ban on fire- 
works in anything other 
than official displays, even 
extending to firecrackers at 
Chinese new year; and a 



Plato: inspiration for Giuliani Picture: Mary Evans 


campaign to clear the 
streets of beggars and home- 
less people. 

Mr Ginliani's predisposi- 
tion towards discipline and 
self-righteousness has its 
roots in his strict upbring- 
ing. A Catholic, he was edu- 
cated at religious schools in 
Brooklyn and the all-male 
Roman Catholic Manhattan 
College, where he consid- 
ered entering the priesthood 
before opting lor law. 

The New York Times once 
said it was as if bis cultural 
and psychic sensibilities 
were frozen in about 1961, 
describing him as “so 
square that he started an 
opera club in high 
school. ..so corny that be 
proposed to his current wife 
at Disneyworid ... so accept- 
ing of authority that he says 
the mats and brothers who 
taught him were right to 
smack Mm around, because 
he often deserved it" 

But surprising as it may 
seem. New Yorkers seem for 
the most part to share Mr 
Giuliani’s lust for self- 
flagellation. The city once 
known for its ln-your-fece 
rudeness appears more than 
happy to be transformed 
Into a tranquil outpost of 
Disneystate in which good 
behaviour is enforced by 
ubiquitous heavy-handed 
policing. Hr Giuliani is cur- 





resources into startup com- 
panies. expanded its private 
equity investments and con- 
centrated more on faster- 
growth stocks in areas such 
as healthcare, telecommuni- 
cations and information 
technology. It has also 
decided to abandon civil air- 
craft mar ni faH -i iH T i g 1 at Saab 
Aerospace and is expected to 
sell all or part of its remain- 
ing 50 per cent holding in 
Saab Automotive. Stakes in 
underperf orme rs such as 
Stora and SKF may also be 
reduced. 

Investor insiders say all 


this has been done with the 
Messing of the Wallenbergs. 
It- reflects acceleration of 
existing plana rather than a 
complete -change in direc- 
tion. They reject, rather 
forcefully, jibes that Mr Bar- 
nevtk has embarked on the 
first revolutionary act at 
Investor the infamous 
19206 incident when Marcus 
Wallenberg, Peter’s father, 
tried to get a horse through 
the revolving doors of New 
York’s Plaza Hotel 
Mr Dahlback says Investor 
has a record of abandoning 
slow growth areas and has a 


for from sluggish financial 
record, with compound 
growth of more than 20 per 
cent over the past 25 years. 

His view is echoed by 
other Investor insiders, who 
say that the new generation 
of Wallenbergs have been 
groomed to pursue evolution 
rather then revolution. 
“Marcus and Jacob have 
been extremely well pre- 
pared for the tasks,” says 
one senior manager. “Percy 

is in place for the moment, 
but they wfl] take on extra 
responsibilities whan the 
time is right” 


But even if there are fewer 
erf them, locals will still play 
a role in the new world. 
Indeed, Jonathon Cowan, 
head of Westminster Clear- 
ing, a brokerage subsidiary, 
believes locals are vital to 
electronic trading. 

“You have to have locals 
to provide the market with 
liquidity," he says. “It 
requires very different drills 
but it is perfectly possible.” 

On Monday, Westminster 
Clearing will open a trading 
floor foil of screens for far- 
mer open outcry locals to 
trade contracts offered on 
the Deutsche Termmbdrse, 
Germany's rival to Liffe 
whose success with its 
Frankfort-based electronic 
exchange lay behind Lon- 
don’s sudden decision to 
start its own electronic sys- 
tem. 

People such as Mr Cowan 
believe that the transition 
will be much easier for the 
younger traders and those 
who are already acquainted 
with computers at home. For 
some of the older traders - 
many of whom joined Liffe 
when the London Stock 
Exchange closed its pits in 
1986 after the “Big Bang” - 
the transition may prove too 
difficult. “These people are 
set in their ways,” says a 
member of Liffe. “Far same, 
all they know is floor trad- 
ing. This is where they made 
their fortunes.” 

For some, though, the 
question of how many floor 
traders will be able to navi- 
gate t he changes is second- 
ary. A great social opportu- 
nity will have been closed off 
if all trading becomes elec- 
tronic and trad i tional skills 
die. “Floor trading was a 
wonderful way for the less 
privileged to enter the City 
of London,” says one execu- 
tive. 

“Whichever way you look 
at it, screen-based trading 
just doesn't offer the same 
kind of social advancement” 
he says. “You have to be 
qualified already to apply for 
the job." 


rently enjoying sky-high 
popularity ratings. 

Is there a price to be paid 
for such civility? Few would 
argue that squeegee men, 
drug pedlars, beggars and 
prostitutes are desirable 
attributes at urban life. But 
a city that does not make 
room for them may also foil 
to find room for poor people 
at all, so excluding; the stu- 
dents, budding entrepre- 
neurs and scruffy creative 
types who give a city its 
buzz. 

The Wall Street boom, and 
the megahnrire it has gener- 
ated in New York, has 
already driven up proper ty 
prices to the point where, by 
and large, only the reason- 
ably well-off middle classes 
(and those benefiting from 
controlled rents) can afford 
to live in Manhattan. Con- 
spicuous consumption is 
rampant, and the highest 
form of artistic endeavour is 
regarded as the ability to 
get a table at Balthazar, 
a trendy downtown bras - 1 
serie. 

Still, no one seems to 
mind. Perhaps the beggars 
and starving artists had I 
shares in Microsoft, and 
there are no poor people 
left. Meanwhile Mr Giuliani 
has been sending strong sig- 
nals that he plans to ran for 
higher office, op to and 
including president All he 
has to do is invoke Plato 
and silence those car 
alarms, and the key to the 
White House is as good 
as his. 


Enemies in 
all directions 

The pacifist policies of ethnic Albanians in 
Kosovo are in danger, says Guy Dinmore 


I magine you are the 
leader of a self-declared 
state recognised by no 
one and occupied by 
your enemies. For nearly 10 
years, you kept your head 
down, and hopes of indepen- 
dence alive, by patiently con- 
structing a parallel govern- 
ment on the basis of 
non-confrontation. Now 
imagine that you are 
attacked not just by rivals 
without, but by militants 
within, who now fear that 
non-confrontation is not 
enough. That is the position 
of Ibrahim Rugova, the polit- 
ical leader of ethnic Alba- 
nians living under Serbian 
rule in Kosovo province. 

Mr Rogova could have had 
the strangest personal moti- 
vation for revenge against 
the Belgrade regime. He was 
five weeks old when his 
father and grandfather were 
executed by Tito’s commu- 
nists in 1945. But Mr Rugova 
has refused to abandon a 
heartfelt, but what he also 
sees as pragmatic, commit- 
ment to non-violence. 

Two weeks into a ruthless 
crackdown by Serbian police 
forces that has claimed 
about 90 lives in central Kos- 
ovo, Mr Rugova's pacifist 
| policies are in danger of 
being swept away by a flood 
of ethnic blood-letting. He 
fears being unable to 
restrain the thirst for retri- 
bution among Albanians 
who have seen women, chil- 
dren and Old men killed, and 
their homes reduced to rub- 
ble in what Belgrade por- 
trays as a clinical operation 
against “terrorists" of the 
separatist Kosovo Liberation 
Army (UCK). 

“The military goal of 
Serbia is of ethnic (deansing 
of Kosovo, a kind of blitz- 
krieg although we make up 
90 per cent of the popula- 
tion,” Mr Rugova says In an 
interview in his cramped 
office in the provincial capi- 
tal of Pristina. 

Acts of revenge, he warns, 
would merely give Slobodan 
Milosevic, the president of 
romp Yugoslavia, a pretext 
to widen the offensive. 

Mr Rugova, president of 
the self-declared Republic of 
Kosovo since Albanians held 
semi-underground elections 
in 1992, is under threat from 
many quarters. The US and 
European governments, 
while condemning Serbia's 
repressive policies, oppose 
his goal of independence. 
The rebel UCK. funded by 
Kosovan exiles in Europe, 
has called for a popular 
uprising. Even within Mr 
Rugova's party, the Demo- 
cratic League of Kosovo 
(LDK), and among a new and 
increasingly radical genera- 
tion, there are calls for a 
more confrontational, 
though, still non-violent, 
opposition to Serbian rule. 
Simultaneously (though at 
the moment silently) there 
are those who are waiting 
for the likely failure of talks 
between Mr Rugova and Bel- 
grade to put forward their 
own plan for something less 
than foil independence. 

A soft-spoken mao with a 
doctorate In semiotics and a 
passion for literature, Mr 
Rugova peers over his 
glasses and laughs gently at 
his predicament “There is 


no damage done by being too 
reasonable. I am the presi- 
dent and people have the 
right to criticise. 1 don’t take 
it with bad feelings. To be 
democratic, as the Albanians 
say. sometimes you have to 
eat hot stones." 

He defends his policies of 
building up a parallel gov- 
ernment, with its own educa- 
tion, healthcare and taxation 
systems, while avoiding 
more overt actions such as 
mass protests that would 
invite Serb reprisals. “Our 
main achievement is that we 
have avoided open conflict 
and that Kosovo is still foil 
of Albanians,” he insists. 

While there is mounting 
frustration among Kosovans 
at the Serb attacks, Mr 
Rugova is still thought of as 
the nation’s founding father. 
This was illustrated last 
week at a funeral attended 
by 50,000 mourners for 24 
victims of the crackdown. 
When Luleta Pula-Beqiri, an 
opposition politician, took 
the stage and started to lay 
part of the blame for the 
deaths at Mr Rogova’s door, 
the vast crowd began chant- 
ing “Rugova. Rugova”. 


H ydajet Hyseni, 
an LDK vice- 
president who 
spent eight years 
as a political prisoner, also 
urges Mr Rugova to make a 
more direct challenge to Mr 
Milosevic. “The policy of 
extreme pacifism lias stimu- 
lated a radical' reaction 
[among Kosovans],” Mr 
Hyseni warns. “If Belgrade 
persists in imposing an 
unjust solution rm sure our 
policies of non-violence win 
be more discredited and 
encourage the radicals even 
further.” 

How to deal with the UCK 
militants has also split Mr 
Rugova’s party. While Mr 
Hyseni and virtually all 
Albanians see the rebels as 
defenders of their land, Mr 
Rugova tries to dodge the 
issue by saying they do not 
exist as an organised force. 
“Prostrated people", he calls 
them, and says he repeatedly 
sent messages urging them 
not to carry out “acts of indi- 
vidual bravery”. 

For the moment there is 
no one to challenge Mr 
Rogova outright. He and his 
party are assured of victory 
In elections planned for 
March 22 (but will not be 
recognised by Belgrade). 

His heroes are Martin 
Luther King and Gandhi IBs 
policy is for the long , long 
te rm. As Serbs steadily 
migrate from Kosovo, driven 
by poverty and a sense of 
Insecurity to leave the land 
that was the cradle of their 
mediev al civilisation, it will 
become harder for Belgrade 
to justify its 1989 decision to 
strip the province of its 
autonomy. 

Autonomy alone would 
not satisfy Mr Rugova, who 
is committed to fun indepen- 
dence. But waiting in the 
wings are more pragmatic, 
less popular politicians who 
might, with US support, 
negotiate with Belgrade for 
autonomy. And in the hills 
of central Kosovo and the 
mountains along its borders 
there are still the men with 
guns. 
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Price of oil 
at lowest for 
nine years 


WE^INTHEMMKHS 

By Robert Corzfne 
and Paid Salman 

World oil prices hit 
nine-year lows this week as 
hopes faded that the Organi- 
sation of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries might take 
action to try to stem the 
spreading damage in world 
crude markets. 

Yesterday. Opec 
announced that a ministerial 
monitoring committee sched- 
uled for Monday had been 
put back, ostensibly because 
one of the its members - the 
Kuwaiti oil minister - was 
required in his country's leg- 
islative assembly. 

But many observers saw it 
as one more sign of the 
inability of the exporters' 
group to agree on how to 
tackle the price weakness. 
Crude prices have fallen 40 
per cent over the past five 
months and the collective 
revenues of Opec member 
states are thought to be run- 
ning $20Cim a day lower this 
quarter than for same period 
last year. 

The bellwether Brent 
Blend contract for April 
delivery finned yesterday, 
and was quoted at $13.16 a 
barrel in late London trad- 
ing. 19 cents up on Thurs- 
day's close. 

Palladium jumped to an 
16-year high of $275 an ounce 
in London yesterday morn- 
ing amid fears that Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin's 
respiratory illness would fur- 
ther delay supplies of the 
metaL Russia is the world's 
main producer of palladium. 
The price eased $2 in the 
afternoon, fixing at $273. 
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■ BOLD COMEX 000 Tray oz.S/Ou/ozj 


Open 
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’TbndWichM 

London yesterday afternoon, 
at $294.55 an ounce com- 
pared with the morning fix 
Of $295.15. 

The London Metal 
Exchange yesterday pub- 
lished its policy on European 
economic and monetary 
union. Trading will continue 
in US dollars, but clearing - 
permitted now in sterling. 
D-Marks and yen - will be 
extended to the euro from 
January 4 1999. 

LME three-month copper 
failed to hold on to the day's 
highs of $1,839 a tonne, clos- 
ing down $6 at $1,819. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange, cocoa added to 
Thursday’s gains after 
reports of shipment prob- 
lems from Ivory Coast, and 
the benchmark May contract 
ended £10 higher at £ 1.081 a 
tonne. May coffee finished $8 
lower at $1,675 a tonne. 
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Spices from Man Producten 
White popper hardly changed Supply 
remains tight but buyers appear adequately 
stocked ta escape covering at the prevail- 
ing price of about S7.750 spat or nearby 
shipment. Mew crop Muffiok White was 
occasionally traded at S1.50CVMT discount, 
reflecting the good prospects for the new 
crop later in the year. Btock pepper H in 
Short supply fn at consumption markets 
Supplies from new crops In I nets and Viet- 
nam remain far bekjw average, creating a 
firmer market. Block FAQ $5,250. Asia 
SS.500. Later shipment/ delivery periods 
hardly cfiscourded. 
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US data put Europe into reverse 


GqVHtNMENTBONpS 

By Vincent Bofartd in London 
aid John Labate m New York 

Markets moved lower 
yesterday after a week of 
good gains. European mar- 
kets closed down in thin 
trading after the release of 
US data on producer prices 
and consumer confidence, 
pushed the dollar down. 

US TREASURIES had 
edged lower by early after- 


noon. The benchmark 30- 
year bond fell h to 1036 , 
sending the yield higher to 
5.878 per cent. The two-year 
note lost I# to LOO. yielding 
5.498 per cent, and the 10- 
year note fell Vi to 99£. yield- 
ing 5.578 per cent. 

Analysts continued to 
cheer the signs of defiation 
in wholesale prices. PPI for 
February was down 0.1 per 
cent. In a surprise to some, 
the core PPI figure, exclu- 
ding the volatile energy and 
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food sectors, climbed 0.1 per 
cent on a rise in tobacco 
prices. Energy prices were 
down 1.8 per cent 

In a separate report, busi- 
ness inventories were 
unchang ed in January. 

GERMAN BUNDS led the 
European markets lower, 
although analysts said the 
mood remained relatively 
good and the turndown was 
temporary. The June future 
settled in London at 107 . 57 , 
down 0 . 18 . bnt has risen 

US INTEREST RATES 
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Spain 
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strongly this week and is 
expected to test the 108 level 
again in the next few days. 

UK GILTS also turned 
down after the release of 
data on fourth-quarter eco- 
nomic growth, and a warn- 
ing from a member of the 
Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee, which sets 
Interest rates, that wage 
rises remained a threat to 
inflation. 

The June gilt future set- 
tled & lower at 107%. 
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Greece joins 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 


M/^*KETSRBP1^ 

By Shnon Kaper 


Greece plans to Join the 
European exchange rate 
mechanism tomorrow. 

The government said the 
entry procedure began on 
Thursday and would be ccan* 
pleted on Sunday. Greece 
hopes to join European mon- 
etary union in 2001, and 
ERM entry is a necessary 
prelude. 

But the drachma fell about 
10 per cent against the ecu 
in trading yesterday and 
may be further devalued 
before entry. The currency is 
widely regarded as overval- 
ued. At its fixing early yes- 
terday the Bank of Greece 
sold about $400m to support 
the drachma. Later it repeat- 
edly bought drachma in the 
market The sales of dollars 
for drachma hit the US cur- 
rency. 

Greece will negotiate the 
drachma’s rate in the ERM 
with its European partners 
this weekend. The rate was 


“a secret and sacred num- 
ber," said one Greek minis- 
ter. However, since the 
Greek economy Is relatively 
small, the rate of the 
drachma has little impact an 
any other, country, and no 
European Union member 
state is expected to object to 
a weak entry level. When 
Italy joined the ERM in 
November 1996, the last time 
the mechanism was expan- 
ded, there was heated debate 
over the lira's central rate. 

Greece would be the 12th 
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member of the ERM, leaving 
Denmark, the UK and Swe- 
den as the only EU members 
outside it Within the ERM 
the drachma win be allowed 
to move 15 per cent above or 
below its central rate, a wide 
band regarded as easily 
defensible. 

A Bank of Greece official 
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said monetary policy would 
be to ensure the credibility 
of the ERM rate. 

■ The Greek developments 
dragged sterling lower after 
the pound had begun the 
day in rampant form. 

In late US trading it was at 
DM3.0316 to the D-Mark, 
only just above Thursday’s 
London dose but stQl at a 
seven-month peak. It has 
been buoyed since Wednes- 
day by increased expecta- 
tions of UK rate rises. 

The pound had gained in 
European trading after UK 
economic growth for the 
fourth quarter of last year 
was revised upwards, from 
0.4 per cent to 0-6 per cent 
Even though growth for 1997 
as a whole was revised 
downwards, from 3.0 per 
cent to 2L9 per cent the fig- 
ures suggested that the econ- 
omy retained momentum. 

Charles Goodhart. who 
votes on base rates as a 
member of the Bank of 
England's monetary policy 
committee, boosted sterling 
further by warning of infla- 
tion risks. He noted that 
inflation was still at about 
15 per cent, the Bank's tar- 
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get rate, even though the 
strong pound was keeping 
prices down. He. Indicated 

that inflatio n might “ Tmm e- 

diately” rise when sterling 
started to fall. Strong UK 
demand was raising “domes- 
tically generated inflation at 
a rate which is clearly incon- 
sistent with achieving the 
2.5 per cent rate of inflation 
once this external deflation- 
ary pressure goes away, as it 
will at some stage." The 
decline in the UK’s trade bal- 
ance must soon weaken ster- 
ling. 

Mr Goodhart supported a 
base rate rise in both Janu- 
ary and February, but the 
committee voted by a nar- 
row margin to leave rates 

imnhgngind 

■ The dollar played the 
unaccustomed role of wall- 
flower yesterday. Its Y1.5 
plunge against the yen, 
partly due to Greek dollar 
sales and partly to market 
profit taking, went barely 
noticed. The dollar was at 
Y 128.1 in late US trading, 
and more than a pfennig 
down against the D-Mark at 
DM1.817. On Monday the 
market will care again. 
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600 - 000 

37.8580 

373800 

Deesork 

0*0 

09246 

-00429 

236 - 256 

69906 

69009 

Fttnf 

(FM) 

5.5140 

-0935 

115 - 1GS 


5.4079 

Fmca 

(FFO 

OOB55 

-00428 

640 - 870 

01533 

00812 

fiamtoy 

(DU) 

19167 

-00111 

164-169 

19355 

19112 

Beeca 

(DO 

294370 

+592 

320 - 420 

290160 

287460 

totaad 

IQ 

13802 

+0JQ22 

792 - 812 

13814 

13583 

mt 

(U 

178883 

-109 

800-925 

180590 

178390 

lnu»B+wrj 

(LR) 

37.4800 

-024 

600 - 000 

373580 

373800 

krtberiaeds 

« 

20474 

-0913 

471 -478 

29690 

2JM16 

Mnway 

m 

7^43 

-00579 

514-572 

7.6350 

73369 

PmugM 

w 

165920 

-1J08 

770 - 870 

187720 

1854*0 

BM 

(PtoJ 

15*445 

-051 

380 - 510 

155330 

153460 

Sworn 

CKr) 

7.9056 

-00908 

012 - 099 

00114 

79938 

Swizeitand 

era 

1.4763 

-09096 

758 - 767 

1.4820 

1.4730 

UK 

(Q 

19705 

+09134 

700- 710 

1.8745 

19548 

Em 


19628 

+0908 

925- 930 

19846 

19610 

soot 

_ 

0745695 


- 

- 

- 

Americas 

tptta 

{Pent 

09995 

-09008 

985 - 995 

04995 

04995 

Bad 

ra 

1.1332 

409011 

330 - 333 

1.1335 

1.1330 

Cmta 

63) 

19100 

-fiQnpp 

097 - 102 

1.4105 

1.4042 

Ihln 

OtawPam) 

03580 

-00085 

550 - 810 

83860 

IBM 

USA 

(5) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PedflcMSle &etf Afclca 
Ansbafta (AS 

1.4825 

-09127 

817-832 

14905 

14795 

Mag long 

PM) 

7.7445 

-0901 

440 - 450 

7.7486 

7.7435 

tadta 

m 

399995 

-09005 

720 - 270 

393300 

394700 

Israel 

(St*) 

33812 

-09048 

782 - 842 

15938 

15877 

Japa 

m 

12&1B0 

-19 

130 -230 

129950 

127400 

ttatapda 

om 

3.7350 

-0125 

300 - 400 

34350 

17020 

NewZtobnd 

PCS 

17136 

-09113 

128 - 147 

17715 

1.7082 

RMpplaw 

(PtoBI 

309000 

-0275 

000 • 000 

397000 

304000 

SuS AnMa 

w 

37508 

+09001 

507 - 509 

37510 

17505 

Stamen 

(SSI 

13965 

-00245 

H) - 980 

19330 

13945 

Sadi Africa 

n 

49890 

-00145 

era- 705 

4.9805 

44875 

Sootti Korea 

(Mom 

152250 

-283 

700 - 800 

155290 

150840 

Tahm 

04 

324135 

+0038 

080 - 190 

324260 

323400 

Datawd 

m 

403500 

-26 

000 - 000 

439500 

402000 


Rto %PA Rata VI M WA Un 

127570 

22 

127136 

2.1 

12569 

14 

1020 

374145 

2.1 

37387 

11 

36765 

14 

1013 

09135 

14 

08928 

14 

69129 

14 

1032 

53034 

2 3 

54829 

23 

14021 

20 

799 

89742 

22 

0953 

21 

54668 

14 

1043 

19134 

2 2 

1907 

21 

1.7815 

14 

1022 

28434 

-102 

303475 

-111 

377 n 

-87 

644 

13796 

09 

13794 

02 

13927 

-04 

- 

T78076 

-01 

178833 

00 

177093 

14 

759 

374145 

11 

37287 

21 

36785 

14 

1013 

29434 

23 

29359 

22 

20071 

20 

1007 

73438 

1.7 

73235 

14 

7.4593 

13 

95.4 

1B537 

10 

165282 

12 

18297 

14 

914 

15433 

04 

15349 

12 

152085 

13 

769 

79977 

12 

7-8834 

1.1 

79316 

09 

649 

14705 

47 

14592 

43 

1.4142 

42 

107.1 

1388 

14 

13831 

14 

19435 

U 

1054 

19941 

-14 

19967 

-14 

1.1095 

-13 

- 

1.4069 

04 

1407 

09 

14009 

09 

839 

89795 

-174 

8.915 

-107 

9968 

-113 

1 - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1094 

14817 

05 

14791 

04 

14684 

14 

882 

7.748 

-05 

7.7755 

-14 

10245 

-39 

m 

12793 

11 

128355 

11 

121915 

10 

1214 

17485 

-37 

37709 

-49 

343 

-52 

- 

1.7167 

-22 

17221 

-20 

1741® 

-14 

• 

309805 

-114 

40B5G 

-127 

444145 

-134 

- 

3J5Z7 

-09 

17557 

-03 

17703 

-05 

- 

13973 

-09 

13995 

-08 

13135 

-1.1 

- 

59028 

-82 

59873 

-74 

53428 

-73 

- 

324885 

-20 

323535 

-1.7 

339385 

-14 

. 

40725 

-112 

41475 

-112 

44925 

-111 

- 


■ THREE MONTH EDBOMHBK FUTURES (UffQ* DM101 pCkriB to 100% 



Open 

Sett prim 

Change 

Hgh 

lew 

EsL MX 

Open bit. 

Mar 

91490 

90495 

+0906 

91495 

90485 

18643 

298006 

Jon 

904OD 

9638S 

■0915 

06900 

90380 

25427 

399632 

Sep 

96395 

90275 

•0920 


96360 

28397 

360422 

Dec 

90085 

00070 

-0915 

96996 

06956 

28887 

360964 


■ OK WWTHBnOMMK RmnS (LfffET DWBjeWScMD0% 



Op® 

S«t price 

Change 

HWl 

Low 

EBL W! 

Open a. 

Mar 

9051 

9631 

- 

9051 

8051 

300 

2639 

Apr 

9050 

9631 

- 

9630 

9630 

100 

50 

■ THUS M0HIH EDB0UM FUTURES (UFQr LlOOOm petals of 100% 




Open 

Sett price 

CtamW 

Kgh 

Low 

EeL to 

Open int 

Mar 

9430 

9434 

. 

9438 

9430 

15445 


Jon 

9631 

9531 

-003 

9136 

(KTQ 

30900 

252447 

Sep 

9186 

9184 

-002 

9547 

9540 

9655 

2080Z7 

Dec 

9195 

9196 

-O.D2 

9690 

9544 

11592 

155318 


M UK MOTH BMW SUSS HUM RIIUBBS 0JFFE) SFflm potato to 10016 



Open 

Sell price 

Change 

Mgh 

Low 

EsL to 

Open art. 

Her 

9641 

6092 

+001 

nnnn 

9840 

6869 

58141 

Jk 

9872 

9071 

-001 

9072 

9845 

12784 

56873 

Sep 

9837 

9636 

-001 

9837 

86 48 

6020 

25216 

Dec 

9836 

9038 

-041 

9838 

9933 

1882 

17770 

■ TUBE MONTH HHOWBl RJTUBES (UFFQ YlOOm potato of 100% 




Open 

Sett price 

Change 

HUM 

LOW 

EsL to 

Open M. 

Jen 

- 

9930 

- 

- 

- 

0 

nfe 

Sep 

- 

9930 

-001 

- 

- 

0 

nte 

Dec 

- 

9926 

•001 

- 

- 

0 

nto 

■ U1HEE M0H1U ECU FUTURES (UFQ ECUflm potato of 100% 




Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Eat to 

Open kit 

tor 

95.75 

95.76 

+0.02 

9578 

9174 

1345 

8186 

Jun 

9545 

9184 

-001 

BIBS 

9164 

883 

8829 

Sep 

95.67 

9185 

-002 

9548 

9544 

410 

11546 

Dec 

0002 

6001 

-002 

9002 

9001 

486 

5056 


- LfTE Wan urn Mat on APT 


1 9S m per I kr tor 12 BkUAr aewk h n CUfc «a MM urn m ®a M H M tom IX, awe ■ ECU ■■ mmol k US tmutf. if Haem eMU Mm 
M a 12 Baea aragr laatHXl B4 ato. au ml mi ed town) on to mito art la Mr m am toM taw 0C MMBITBB GllQSK SPOT nd RHHMl) BHE 
men S» vtom n natal Br M F.T. 

na BEeaegi iMb pud k aenita m tosanaeta ao la ktana a MtoMnnnn 


I TIBS MOWHBBOOOI1M (MB Sim poaai 0(100% 


r 

■V ' * 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


(BFr) 

100 

1048 

1024 

(«r) 

54.13 

10 

0788 

(FFtJ 

6138 

1138 

10 

(DM) 

2033 

1412 

1350 


51.73 

9357 

0309 

W 

2495 

0387 

0340 

P 

1031 

aw 

2472 

<mkh 

49.61 

9,166 

8456 

(Eb) 

20.17 

1727 

1275 

(Pin) 

2447 

0484 

3440 

(SKi) 

47.41 

0759 

7.698 

BFr) 

2539 

4391 

4.122 

W 

B2_61 

1137 

1017 

(CS 

2638 

,14411 

4316 

m 

37.48 

1 6425 

6466 

m 

2934 

4046 

1402 

7367 

4748 

1650 


Noway m 48.61 kite 8456 

Portugal (Eb) 20.17 3.727 3775 

Spam (Pta) 2477 4484 3740 

Sudan (SKi) 4741 BJ59 7498 

SW&zertwd (SFr) 2579 4981 4.122 

UK B 6291 1197 10.17 

Canada (CS) 2898 , 4911 4716 

USA A 3748 1 8725 BJ08B 

Japan (V) 2974 5402 4748 

for 4096 7987 0650 

Daria Boa. FnaA ftm. P ta npai Hi a. nd fmOA Knot i 
■ D-MARK rains (MM) DM 125fl00 pur DM 


NON BM MBIBBRS 
Graeco 295769 

UK 0.793103 

In »onri m m W Ho taoa ( 
fer Eoc o poUe OBogo dndB ■ ■ 


feta 

against Ecu 

Change 
on day 

% +7- horn 
Can. rata 

% mused 
r matant 

Ob. 

tad. 

0794182 

-0403371 

-037 

332 

4 

195010 

+1.61 

249 

083 

—17 

187484 

+01« 

234 

038 

-18 

202.732 

+0232 

270 

022 

-18 

101375 

+040166 

172 

020 

-18 

735270 

+00058 

182 

011 

-19 

634343 

+000461 

186 

007 

-24 

148145 

+000141 

199 

004 

-29 

134406 

+00097 

18B 

004 

-21 

408734 

+00253 

191 

002 

-21 

223338 

+00016 

193 

aoo 

-22 

313464 

+1.38 

030 

-117 


0651138 

-0402857 

-1740 

2537 

- 



Open 

IMM 

Change 

ffigh 

Low 

EsL to 

Open int 

Mar 

9433 

9432 

-041 

9434 

9432 

57430 

358615 

Jun 

94.40 

9438 

- 

94.40 

9437 

61495 

436.156 

Sap 

9439 

9439 

- 

9440 

9437 

127384 

360791 

■ BS TREASURY ML HflTBES 0M1Q Sim par 100% 




tor 

9105 

9107 

-001 

9547 

9105 

74 

1161 

Jun 

9119 

95.17 

— 

96.18 

95.17 

111 

4454 

Sep 

M Open M 

9121 

mg flga tar enwiB tay 

+041 

- 

- 

23 

435 


■ HBOMAfiX OPnONS (UFFE) DMIm potats 01 100% 


M wl Ea end ua Ir a cneocy. aa w padoiip j 
i u aw m Em u u nwBc BMPp upaoM i 


SHU 

Price 

Mb 

Apr 

CALLS - 
Mey 

Jon 

Mr 

Apr 

rore — 

Mey 

Jun 

ass 

0245 

0145 

01BO 

0165 

0 

0010 

0OS 

0030 

9680 

aoio 

Q410 

0420 

0425 

0415 

0125 

0135 

0140 

9675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0255 

nas 

0365 

0365 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0505 

0615 

0415 

0415 


■ JAPWBSE ya FUTORS 9MM) Yn 129m per VMH00 




Open 

IMM 

Change 

titfi 

Law 

Eat to 

Open int 

-•> — - - 

Mar 

05473 

05459 

-04014 

03478 

05448 

4.154 

49369 


Jto 

03501 

03481 

-00011 

03510 

05477 

19.154 

67438 

---•*• o 

Sep 

05512 

06612 

-00017 

03512 

05512 

B9 

1367 


■ SOOSS FRABC RJ1WEB (MM) SFr 125400 par SFr 




if/gf *»'-*--* ; " 

Mb 

06725 

06717 

-00019 

06736 

06698 

2319 

29347 

* , > 

Jun 

06811 

06791 

-04022 

06817 

06774 

11193 

51472 


Sep 


03857 

-04029 

- 

03857 

23 

1312 



Open 

llIM 

Cange 

Mgh 

Low 

ESL to 

Open kit 

Mar 

07750 

07767 

+00033 

07800 

07750 

7.483 

54.124 

Jun 

07834 

07BB9 

+04037 

07900 

07834 

21954 

83307 

Sep 

- 

07940 

+00009 

- 

- 

63 

589 


cflbtoee artte RmpU Obb. 


■ PnUIDBJntIA SE EB 0PTWIIS ESITSO (cent per pomtu 


EoL Ml IM DA 2925 Fob IMS- Proton t*fa opeo WL, Cota 403473 Mi 407237 
■ BKO SWISS FRANC OPHOMS (LFFE) SFr In pofels oT 100% 


; futures pm) E 62900 per E 


Strike 

Pita 

Mb 

— CALLS — 

*r 

Mey 

Mb 

1 

*i 

i 

MW 

1440 

1.74 

13G 

232 

- 

076 

133 

1JBO 

083 

1.73 

140 

004 

1.14 

107 

1-660 

021 

142 

131 

042 

134 

155 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jui 

Sep 

Mb 

— POTS — 
Jim 

sep 

9960 

041 

004 

003 

009 

033 

047 

3025 

0 

001 

001 

033 

055 

070 


1 w, Cdk mo heeaas 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


toatoritStafat 
Stotog CDs 

Tmasay 80s 
BvkBMi 

luM and) Ikps. 
Otacoart Hadet dope 

UK destofl baft base 


7» - 6» 7J-74 7»- 74 74 - 7% 
74-7H 75-72 
7M - 7» 7J-71 
74 - 74 7| ■» 

7h ■ 7 714 -7 714-74 7g - 7J 


DtaBBt Hxhat UepB 7H-7 7i-7i 

UK dsaitoo ba* base lanAs laes 71* per cent bmn Mw 6. 19S7 

Up to 1 1-3 3-6 

■nootb nontt onnlha 

Carts d Tax dap. (E 100 JW 0 ) 2 * SH 5 


7J-7H 7J-7H 
73 - 72 73 - 7S 

72-74 

7S-7E 72-75 


6-9 9-12 

nuoBs months 


Ur ir dor Fob 27. 
1 w tor and Jan 
un- 1 . raa. 


Mb 

1.6558 

13540 

+00062 

13670 

13558 

1,280 

17326 

Jim 

13494 

16574 

+00068 

13800 

13470 

12328 

17,132 

Sep 

- 

13500 

+00085 

1.5500 

- 

7 

602 


Pmetos iWs at. OB ok ftu nd . Piw. mft open mi, oas m Pdb m 


k 0PT10W fiUFFE) LIOOQn pMnts d 100% 


SHu 

Price 

Mb 

~ CALLS - 
Juft 

Sep 

Mb 

“ POTS — 
Jun 

Sep 

M25 

010 

139 

132 

001 

003 

003 

9450 

001 

085 

138 

017 

004 

004 

9475 

0 

062 

1.13 

041 

006 

004 


■ THEE M0HTH SIHOJBG HITURB (LBTE) ESQOJUO pdnte of 100% 



Open 

Sad price 

Change 

Wtfl 

Low 

Eb to 

Open kit 

tor 

9145 

91*5 

-0D1 

9148 

9144 

B350 

104017 

Jim 

9155 

9149 

-005 

jP-55 

9148 

28861 

159711 

Sep 

9168 

9132 

-036 

9170 

9161 

2S232 

109762 

Dec 

9188 

9180 

007 

Qgnu 

9178 

34247 

120078 

Mb 

9339 

9101 

-007 

9339 

9239 

10737 

74676 

Mm ntod on API. M cm 

i Una Boa. m tar pram aw 





BASE LENDING RATES 


EfL Mi kid. C* 4051 PM 14093 PMrid Ityt uro to. Crib 3EE5491 PUS 296888 
■ PM4DELPMA S2 D-HAMB OPTBMS DM62900 |t per DM) 


■ SHORT SmaJHG OPnONS (LFFQ £500900 poms ol 108% 


SRBte 

Pita 

Mb 

— CALLS - 
Jus 

Sep 

Mb 

— rais - 
Jim 

Sep 

9225 

010 

027 

043 

0 

0.03 

006 

aao 

031 

0 OB 

015 

036 

0.10 

013 

9273 

0 

002 

an 

010 

ft. jh 

024 


Ed. ili load. CMs 5110 pm 2732. P*itoc tafi open U, Qflt 297370 Ms 289532 


Adam & Company 7.25 
AMed Irish Bartt (GS) 725 
•HenyAnabacher 725 
Banco BOno Vizcaya 72 S 
Bar* oT Cyprus 72 S 

BankM ketand 725 

Bankof tatSa 725 

BankdScoBand 725 
Barclays Bar* 725 

Bit BkOlMd East 725 
■Bnm Stotay A Oo Lti 725 
COia*.NA 725 

QytissdMe Bank 725 
The Cc+aparaUvn Bank 725 
CounsaCo 725 

Cyprus Popular Bar* 72 S 
Duncan Lavrne 725 


Exotcr Trust Umtod 825 
Fferandal & Gan Bar* 890 
•Robert Reming & Co72S 
•GubtieaG Mahon 72S 
Hattb Bai* AG Zurich 725 

Heritable fi Gan tv Bk.725 
C. Hoorn S Co 725 
Hongkona S Shan^ial 72S 

Jidan Hodge Bar* 72S 
•UnpdH Josepi 8 Son 725 
Loyds Bar* 725 

MktandBank 725 

FtoyaiBk of Scotland 725 
ScofUsh Wkkm Bank 725 


•Shoer 5 Friedander 725 
•SRUhAWMaiBon 725 
Sun BonWng Corp Lid 725 
TS8 725 

United Bar* of KumB. 725 
Unity Trust Bar* Pfc 725 
WKtaaway LakSaw 725 
Yortohira Bank 725 

• Merreers of London 
tavaetnienl Banking 
A sso ciation 
* In adnm nMia don 


sirta 

Price 

Mb 

— CALLS — 
Apr 

May 

Mb 

— POTS — 
Apr 

May 

0540 

038 

132 

116 

. 

022 

0.44 

0545 

025 

039 

135 

005 

019 

034 

0660 

034 

0.43 

078 

015 

062 

087 


(Mia dqre to. Cals ah Pm nh . Pm. taf* opes u. Cm MB Mo m 


■ OTHER CURRENCIES 

Mar 13 £ S 

Caen Rp 564610 - 569617332090 - 339490 
nagam 350.132 - 350425209960 - 20971 D 
toe 501390 - 501090 300090 - 300090 
Koeak 09095 - 09108 09061 - 09054 
tea 4J6Z7 - <9905 29040 - 29070 
RDM 57448 - 57516 34400 - 34420 
Ra** 101336 - 101430 69680 - 69700 
UAE 6.1337 - 01378 39729 - 39731 


FT 6O0E to WU ORBaKB 

Ibe FT GuUb to World Corrondes beta 
can lie feund on toe Companies and 
Ftaanee page e Monday's eddon. 


GNI 


All Futures. Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact: James Allan 
"TT] Teh 0171 .U7 JW 

ft,: 0171 ,M7 W 
Web 5 hr. hun7/ww*.pn..ai Uk 


0500 5G5717 

,i 1 i-r-**mrrni 


et«TBOH.c rOKrx deaunc 

E '.™;| ™ '°" 9M 53555 ^ 


TENFORE 

^nd FREE d«no ^ 

+44 (0)171 405 1004 


Rep) tinsaloba! 
coverage s) _ 
Acuities, Cunencies 
Derivatives, Bond?, 
Commodities 
and News 




Kara b no GaA>( 1w « our tax* «! mnodta tprmb 

bmng- Hc»n7J0am- «.15pm Acooum qparwl A hn. Fori 

■ for wrranl prioti: fcletato Oi e mtal 4 page 599 Great Spread 
.£§. far brodwc cnxt applwrion Form calk 0171+50 >500 of Beta 


FREE ACCESS 
TO REAL TIME j 
FUTURES DATA? A 


Linnco I [FUTURES 


+ 44 ( 0 ) 171 892 3311 

email j*eld#liiiacgearope 2 an 

RrpdoKXt try ibe 5 EA 


Araus LatAm Energy 


Freetrial 


0*1 - — mini 

Petro/eum Argus ■ 


Freephone 


Tbc FT GUIDE TO WORLD CURRENCIES, poNisbed in Monciay ’* 

newspaper and iwering over 2LX) currencies, is now available by rtinling the 
foDcffring numbs fiom *c handaet erf your fax machine, 0891 497 00L 
Calk are charged ai 50p/niin a aO inns. For more information or assistance 
please phone 0I7I-S73 4378. (Gtytax helpdesk) 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


The I.OSJG-Mi. Seminar win show you haw the nurketa REALLY wort. The 
amazing trading techniques of the legendaiy WJX Gam can increase your profits 
and certain yow Ioah*. Hew? That's the scctcl tm Utaiton ut 
Book you FREE P1ACE Phone 0161 474 8080 




'ivim Data Broadcast in 2 (Vn-poi-aiiiin 


REAL-TIME DMA ON TOUftPC 

;s+fukns+Dpfkias+(Wmitiws+boark+eci«wfiHs 

All AMBUCAhB + FOro(+ EUROPEANS + NEWS +CHA8TS 


IN YOUR COUNTRY NOW 
70 Countries across Europe, the 
Middle East and flfrira • from Ireland ^ 
to Moscow, from Finland to Yemen 


www.dbceuro.com 




IG 


INDEX 

FINANCIAL 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


■time highs 


FTSEAS-Stareladex 
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By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Haifa* Editor 

Rumours from overseas, one 
concerning the health of Boris 
Yeltsin, the Russian president, 
and the other the problems 
affecting President Clinton, took 
the gloss off what hart promised 
to be another good day for Lon- 
don's equity market 
The stories undermined both 
Wall Street and London, wiping 
out early substantial gains in the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
and erasing a rally in London's 
front-line stocks which had pro- 
pelled the FTSE 100 to within 20 


points of its all-time intra-day 
record. 

But it was another session of 
records for the FTSE 250 and 
FTSE Small Cap indices. 

London’s powerful early show- 
ing came as something of a sur- 
prise to many dealers, who had 
expected activity in the market 
to slow to a trickle ahead of Tues- 
day's Budget and an extensive 
list of important economic data 
an both sides of the Atlantic. 

“The market’s initial strength 
was a bit of a shock. 1 think- 
many people saw Thursday's 
downturn as a deck-clearing exer- 
cise in front of the Budget, with 
the prospect of more book-squar- 
ing today and on Monday,” said 


one trader. He said the leaders 
had reacted to a flurry of short- 
covering prompted by Wall 
Street's stability on Thursday, 
when it finished, only 16 points 
lower. 

The trader was even more puz- 
zled by Lon don’s response to ster- 
ling's continued rise, with the 
Bank of England's trade-weighted 
index pushing up again to hit 
107 . 0 , its highest level since 1988 , 
before easing late in the day. 

The final upward revision of 
fourth-quarter gross domestic 
product, which showed a rise of 
0.6 per cent compared with the 
previous estimate of 04 per cent, 
saw the leaders move up a gear. 

Investors ignored concerns that 


the ex panding economy might 
increase the pressure on the 
Bank of England's monetary pol- 
icy c ommi ttee to increase inter- 
est rates. 

There was some brief upside 
Impetus from the US producer 
price data, which showed a 0.1 
per cent decline against a consen- 
sus estimate of down 0.2 per cent. 
Wall Street gave a ready 
response, with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average moving up 
over 30 points not long after the 
opening bell, before backtracking 
as the Yeltsin/CUnton stories did 
the rounds. London copied. Wall 
Street, with the leaders falling 
away rapidly. 

The most impressive perfor- 


mance of the FTSE Indices over 
the session and the week came 
from the SmallCap. That index 
-accelerated to finish the session 
up 1&5 at a new record intra-day 
and dosing level of 2 £ 54 L 9 . Over 
the week the index rose &L 8 
points, or 2.6 per cent 

The FTSE 250 , meanwhile 
gained a farther 20.7 to a dosing 
high of 5 , 357 . 6 , after a peak of 
5 . 361 . 0 . Over the five-day period 
the 250 index was up 117 points, 
or 22 per 

The FTSE 100 , again upstaged 
by the smaller indices, ended the 
day 12.5 down at 5 , 782 . 3 . 0.6 
points down on the week. 

Turnover in equities at the 
6pm cut-off was 981-Sbn. 
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It seemed that the derivatives 
market was going to drftible off 
uneventfully, but a couple of 
classic Friday afternoon 
rumours set the market alight in 
late trading, writes Peter John. 

Dealers reacted to specula- 
tion that President Boris Yeltsin 
might have died and also that 
new evidence might have 
emerged in the US presidential 
imbroglio over Monica LswinskL 

A sudden slide In the US S&P 
futures sent the March FTSE 
100 contract spiralling while 
turnover ticked up sharply. 


The contract, which expires 
next Friday, opened at 5 . 815 . 
headed down slightly before 
recovering to hit a high of 5,848 
in mid-momJnfl. 

Turnover was negligible dur- 
ing the first half of the day. 
However, volume climbed to 
9,179 contracts by the end of 
pit trading when the contract 
closed at 5,781, six points 
above cash. 

Traded options turnover 
recovered from Thursday to Just 
over 25,000 lots, with Lad broke 
the busiest stock option. 


i Sane Bdri, mud FT InfennitaB. 
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Sterling 
strength 
hits ICI 

By Pster John and Joel KBiazo 

The impact of a profits 
warning from Hoechst, the 
leading Ger man chemicals 
group, failed to cross the 
North Sea and unsettle ' the 
Middlesbrough fastness of 
ICL 

But the stock's initial 
strength - due in part to a 
US block trade - faded as 
the pound continued to 
strengthen, eroding the pros- 
pects far overseas manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

Sterling hit 107.0 on the 
exchange rate index, its 
highest level for more than 
nine years. More signifi- 
cantly for ICI, which is 
heavily exposed to Germany, 
the pound was very strong 
against the D-Mark. Several 
analysts were yesterday pre- 
dicting a quantum leap 
above DM3.10, a level last 
reached in 1969. 

The two-pronged attack 
saw the shares recoil from 
£11.85, just below the 52- 
week high, and close only 9 
higher at £11.09. 

Some analysts were also 
beginning to re-examine ICI 
in the light of the new cli- 
mate. Sutherlands moved 
from “buy” to “reduce" yes- 
terday. 

The broker acknowledges 
that US support provided 
some justification for the 
high prospective earnings 
multiple. But analyst Martin 
Evans said: “With clouds on 
the horizon and commodities 
at the top oi the cycle the 
shares look vulnerable to 
disappointment over the 
short term." 

Jeremy Chantry at Credit 
Lyonnais Uting retained his 
“buy" recommendation but 
said that at current levels 
“the shares do not look des- 
perately cheap". 


Continuation of its share 
buy-back programme failed 
to prevent Halifax falling 22 
to 910p as two brokers made 
cautious noises about the 
stock. 

CSFB turned seller and cut 
Its forecasts, arguing that 
pressures on core traditional 
mortgage and deposits busi- 
ness were not reflected in 
the share price. 

The broker reduced its 
1998 profit estimates by 5 per 
cent to £l.67bn and Its 1999 
number by 10 per cent to 
£L72bn. 

Meanwhile. Credit Lyon- 
nais Laing reinforced its 
“sell" stance on the mort- 
gage banks. It said Halifax 
would only return to “hold" 
territory when it reached 
850p, while Alliance & 
Leicester needed to return to 
S50p and Woolwich drop 
back to 32Sp. Alliance closed 
5Y, higher at 918p and Wool- 
wich fell 5 y. to 37pp. 

Telecoms talk 

Mobile phones group 
Ora nge o utpaced the rest of 
the FTSE 100 constituents as 
bid speculation continued to 
drive the stock sharply 
ahead. It gained 21 to 381p. 

Yesterday Orange said it 
was not aware of any taTks 
on the sale by British Aero- 
space erf its 21 per cent hold- 
ing in Orange. 

Shares in the mobile 
phones operator have risen 
sharply in the last couple of 
sessions following report 
from Germany that Marmes- 
mann is to raise DMSbn to 
fund an expansion into the 
telecoms sector. 
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Talk in the market 
suggested BAe's stake could 
spark a full bid for the com- 
pan y, and one specialist said 
yesterday, “Orange may not 
be aware of any talks, but 
we have heard nothing of 
BAe's plans." 

British Aerospace shares 
improved 16 to £19.51 as the 
market continued celebrat- 
ing the government’s lifting 
of the limit on foreign share- 
holdings earlier thin week. 

Takeover speculation was 
also at the centre of the 
sharp rise in Cable & Wire- 
less, which jumped 25 to 
700p. Talk was that British 
Telecommunications might 
be considering another 
attempt to merge with C&W 
or that a US predator might 
be staring up the company. 
BT dipped 2 to 618p, after 
heavy turnover of 15m. 

■Among retailing stocks. 
Great Universal Stores con- 
tinued its expansion strategy 
by launching an agreed 
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5831m bid for US database 

and direct marketing group 
MetromaiL The group is cur- 
rently bidding for Argos in 
the UK. 

The shares declined 11% to 
TfiSftp. Argos shares closed 3 
off at SOTp. 

Zeneca dipped 26 to £26.99 
after Credit Lyonnais Laing 
lowered its recommendation 
on the stock to “hold” from 
“hoy". 

The broker said that close 
to its record high of £28.42 
set on March 11, Zeneca 
Iodked overvalued and inves- 
tors might have a long wait 
before the expected bid or 
merger materialised. 

Laing continues to rate 
Glaxo Wellcome and Smith- 
Kline Beecham as “buys" 
and sees significant poten- 
tial upside. Despite their 
exposure to the strength of 
sterling, Glaxo fell only a 
penny to £16.48 and Smith- 
Khne eased 4 to 754p. 

Investors in toymaker 
Hornby Group remained on 
red alert far a bid after a day 
of drama. 

A late afternoon statement 
from the company saying it 
is not in discussions “with 
any party about a takeover 
or sale of the company” 
failed to brush aside the bid 
talk. 

Shares in the group were 
temporarily suspended in 
the first half of the session 
following strong reports that 
several large investors had 
been approached about sell- 
ing their shares to a poten- 
tial bidder at around 300p a 
share. 

The shares closed 57 up at 
257Vip. 

Shares in computer games 
developer Rage Software 
rose 3% to 14V+p after the 
company said it had won a 
deal with Sony to develop 
games for Sony's PlayStation 
console. Kyte Securities has 
been a strong buyer of the 
shares and one of its special- 
ists said: “We believe these 
shares will go to 2Qp in the 
short term because the mar- 
ket has yet to pick up on 
additional deals that Rage 
has signed in the US." 
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US equities 
dull as bond 
yields rise 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Milan cheered by takeover talk at Olivetti 


EUROPE 


AMERICAS 


US shares were mixed in 
narrow early trading, 
although technology shares 
made steady headway, writes 
John Labate in New York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had slipped 1.74 lower to 
8,657.82. The broader Stan- 
dard* Poors 500 index had 
gained 2.15 to 1,072.07. 

The Nasdaq composite 
index was the brightest fea- 
ture of the morning, rising 
12.74 or 0.72 per cent to 
1.77&80. 

Giving a boost to com- 
puter stocks was the release 
of be tter-than -expected earn- 
ings from Oracle, the num- 
ber two software company, 
late on Thursday. Oracle’s 
shares climbed $1% or 6 per 
cent to $29& Microsoft was 
also higher, up $% to $82%. 

A report that internet 
company Netscape would 
expand its services sent its 
shares up $i or 5 per cent to 

$igy d . 

Treasury bonds fell mod- 
estly after rallying on Thurs- 
day. In the morning session 
new figures on producer 
prices for February showed a 
slight easing of wholesale 
prices for the month. The 
benchmark long bond shed 
& to 103£, sending the yield 
up to 5.878 per cent. 

The weaker showing for 
the bond market did nothing 
to help the banking sector. 
Most bank shares moved 
lower. Nationsbank lost $% 


to $69%. 


Among Dow components. 
Philip Morris advanced $'4 to 
the day after President 
Clinton endorsed the biparti- 
san tobacco bill. Procter & 
Gamble fell to $82%. 

Retail stocks continued to 
track earnings announce- 
ments. Nine West plunged 
$lft or more than 5 per cent 
to $24% after the company 

issued a warning about its 
fourth-quarter performance. 

Quaker Oats gained to 
$60& after Standard & Poor's 
revised its ratings of the 
company. 

Small-company shares aij m 
advanced as the Russell 2000 
index gained 1.48 to 468.25. 

TORONTO moved ahead 
following a lively morning 
session for hanks and gold 

stocks. Having broken 
through the 7,400 level on 
the previous day, the 300 
composite index was up a 
further 48.11 at 7,450.40 at 
noon. 

Banks continued to under- 
pin sentiment after a benign 
US producer price report for 
February gave fresh impetus 
to hopes for an interest rate 
cut. 

Royal Bank of Canada 
gained C$1.40 to C$85.40 and 
Toronto-Dominion R ank 
added 55 cents to C$64.80. 

Among gold leaders. Bar- 
rick gained 40 cents to 
C$28.65 and Placer Dome 30 
cents to C$18.30. Stronger 
industrial features included 
a 65 cents improvement to 
C$55.75 at Seagram and a 
rise of 50 cents to C$54J90 for 
BCE. 


Benign US producer price 
figures, strong earnings and 
a burst of flgztnp corporate 
stories rounded off a week of 
record highs for European 
markets. 

MILAN shrugged off initial 
weakness and closed at a 
record high. The Mibtel 
index ended 367 or 1.7 per 
cent higher at 21,778 in spite 
of earlier worries that profit- 
taking could depress share 
prices. 

Olivetti closed up uwp or 
15.7 per cent at L2.320 after 
being suspended twice dur- 
ing the day’s trading, inves- 
tors piled Into the stock on 
heightened expectations that 
it could become a takeover 
target for Mannesmann, the 
German engineering com- 
pany which set up a joint 
venture with the Italian 
group last year. 

Mannesmann announced 
last month that it would 
increase its capital by 
DM3bn to fund further 
expansion. 

Banco dl Napoli closed up 
L270 or 9.9 per cent at L3.165 

after reporting net profits of 
Li42bn for 1997. Investors 
were also cheered by the 
bank's announcement of a 
L240 dividend. 

Mediaset rose L447 or 3.9 
per cent to L12.311 on expec- 
tations that the government 
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will introduce tougher laws 
restricting politicians from 
holding large stakes in listed 


Such a move was seen as 
forcing Silvio Berlusconi, 
former prime minister, to 
sell his stake in Mediaset. 
Talk yesterday was that 
Rupert Murdoch's News 
Corp w as a po ssible suitor. 

FRANKFURT was unable 
to hold on to its best levels 
of the day in late electronic 
trade, but the Xetra Dax 
index still closed 33.57 
higher at a record 4.87IL24. 

Hoechst remained under 
pressure after Thursday's 
disappointing figures and its 
downbeat outlook for the 
current year. The shares fell 
DM1.84 to DM68.90 as Gold- 
man Sachs cut its rating on 


the (*wnp an y and Hypo-Bank 
released a negative report 

BASF edged up 2lpfg to 
DM72L30 ahead of its earn- 
ings presentation next week. 
Mann es mann . up DM45 on 
Thursday, added another 
DM38 at DM1,310. with inves- 
tors undeterred by the com- 
pany’s plans to raise DM3bn 
to finance the expansion of 
the telecommunications 
business. 

MobilCom, the mobile tele- 
phone network provider, 
soared DM315 or 35 per cent 
to DM1.Z15 mold speculation 
that Mannesmann will seek 
to buy the group, although 
the latter has denied it is 
interested in such a move. 

Deutsche Telekom jumped 
DM2J52 to DM39.12 on shart- 
covering and on its catch-up 
potential, having underper- 
formed Mflnnggmann 

PARIS was driven higher 
by earnings excitement. Ren- 
ault capped a week of strong 
profits news, surging 10 per 
cent and sparking all sorts of 
upbeat predictions about 
next week's raft of results. 
By the close, the CAC 40 
index was up 13.66 at a 
record high of 3,540.23. 

Renault's powerful reverse 
out of the red last year sent 
the shares up FFr22.50 to 
FFr248.5 in turnover of 
FFr332m. Peugeot gained 
FFr33 to FFr893. Alcatel Ate- 
thom and LVMH, both of 
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which report next week, 
gained FFr33 to FFr882 and 
FFr16 to FFr1,219 respec- 
tively. 

ZURICH pressed back into 

record territory as the corpo- 
rate reporting season contin- 
ued to provide underlying 
strength for the market The 
SMI index rose 60.1 to 
7,328.0. 

Novartis, widely expected 

to report on Tuesday a 45 
per cent rise in net profit for 
1997, rose 5Fr29 to SFr2,720. 
Roche certificates added 
SFrll5 to SFr 1,7655 as the 
company awaited US 
approval for its Xenical anti- 
obesity drug. 

In the specialty chemicals 
sector. CIba rose SFrL50 to 
SFr 191 on expectations of a 
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good 1997 earnings report on 
Monday. A study by Pictet 

the Geneva-based private 
hank, set a target price of 
SFr230. Clariant jumped 
SFr32 to SFr 1.538 and Ems 
Chemie was SFr70 higher at 
SFr7,655. 

Elsewhere, employment 
services group Adecco rose 
SFrl7 to SFT536 as Merrill 
Lynch upgraded its esti- 
mates for the company for 
1999 and 2000. while setting a 
target price for the shares of 
SFr615 for the next 12 
mont hs. 

AMSTERDAM pushed to a 
record high on the AEX 
which ended 19.51 better at 
L10R77. 

Sparkling results, a share 
split and news of a FI lAbn 


bankroll for acquisitions 
hoisted Heineken FI 32.40 or 
7.7 per cent to Fl 454. VNU 
put on F12.7D to Fl 69 and 
Aegon Fl 4.80 to Fl 249.30. 
Both announce results next 
week. A plethora of buy 
notes in the wake of recent 
strong results sent Ahold up 
F1L80 to Fl 66.60. 

MADRID reached a fresh 
high with the general index 
rising 9.05 to 820.61. Telefon- 
ica, which posted large gains 
earlier this week following 
announcements of its strate- 
gic alliances, ran out of 
steam. Investors took profits, 
but the shares managed to 
close up Pta60 to Pta6,400. 

HELSINKI hit another 
record high for the third con- 
secutive day led by telecom 
operator shares. The Hex 
index rose 50.65 or 1.2 per 
cent to 4,273.77, defying 
expectations of a decline 
after two consecutive days of 
record-breaking rises. Nokia 
rose FM4 to FM563. 

MOSCOW was virtually 
flat as President Boris Yelt- 
sin's health scare took the 
gloss off a six-point cut to 30 
per cent In the central 
bank's key financing rate. 
The RTS index finished 0.11 
easier at 350120. 

Written and edited by 
Michael Morgan, Jeffrey 
Brown, Emiko Terazono 
and Paul Gregan. 


Tokyo looks for boost from government funds 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Sao Paulo resumes rise 


SAO PAULO picked up 
where it left off in the final 
hour of trading on Thursday, 
moving strongly ahead in 
good two-way volume. 

Dealers said the morning 
gains were partly a carry- 
over of the previous ses- 
sion's buy orders and partly 
the result of the neutral US 
producer price index. 

Market leaders were com- 
fortably up at midsession. 
TelebnSs rose 22 per cent to 
R$48 l 40 and Petrobrds 1.1 per 


cent to R$27o. The Bovespa 
index was 196 or 1.7 per cent 
ahead at 11.552. 

MEXICO CITY saw limited 
buying in thin volume and 
by midsessian the 1PC Index 
was Up 41.18 at 4,800-55. 

Telmex put an 25 centavos 
to 22.70 pesos. Financial 
group Banamex-Accival 
added 10 centavos to 20.60 
pesos as some of the heat 
went out of the fairly steep 
mid-week rise for the money 
market 


A news report that the 
government plans to use 
YL300bn in public funds to 
boost equities sent TOKYO 
steeply higher, writes Mich- 
iyo Nokomoto in Tokyo. 

Investors reacted posi- 
tively since the news report 
followed recent comments 
by officials in the ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic party that 
government money could be 
used to support the market 

Some members of the LDP 
believe public funds should 
he used to lift the stock mar- 
ket ahead of the end of the 
■March financial year for 
companies. Many companies 
face stock evaluation losses 
in addition to dismal profits. 

News that the US had 
urged the Japanese govern- 
ment to stimulate the econ- 
omy with a package of 
Y8,000bn in tax cuts and 


public infrastructure spend- 
ing also supported senti- 
ment. 

The Nikkei 225 Average 
surged 484.92 or nearly 3 per 
cent to 17.060.14. The day's 
high was 17. 12a 97 and the 
low 16.554.75. 

Volume was robust at 
770m shares. Winners out- 
numbered losers by 1,010 
against 168 as active buying 
lifted all 36 sectors covered 
in the first section of the 
market 

Nippon Steel was the most 
heavily traded issue and rose 
Y7 to Y241 on hopes that 
additional public spending 
would boost demand for 
steel 

Construction stocks also 
rose on expectations of 
increased infrastructure 
building. Taisei. a general 
contractor, rose Y15 to Y42L 

JAKARTA closed 1.7 per 
cent higher ahead of the gov- 
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ernment’s announcement of 
its new cabinet on Saturday 
and the visit by Japanese 
Prime Minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto over the week- 
end. 

The composite index rose 
8.55 to 506.73. Sentiment also 
improved as fears of more 


riots and jitters over any fur- 
ther decline hi the rupiah 
receded. Second-tier compa- 
nies, still regarded as cheap 
stocks, were actively traded. 

Asia Intiselera, the noodle 
maker, lost Rp25 to Rp475 
and Pudjiadi, the property 
group, fell RplOO to Rp450. 

WELLINGTON saw a fur- 
ther strong rise for index 
heavyweight NZ Telecom 
which added 19 cents to 
NZ$8.49 for a two-day 
advance of nearly 5 per cent 

On Monday, Ameritech is 
due to announce the price 
and timing of the flotation of 
its 25 per cent stake in Tele- 
com. 

The 40 capital index ended 
30.42 or 1.3 per cent higher at 
2.299.17 in good NZ$76m 
turnover. 

BANGKOK tracked the 
baht higher, ending with the 
SET index up 15.57 or 3.1 per 
cent at 5I4J24. 


Dealers said sentiment had 
been aided by positive trade 
figures for February that 
showed the sixth consecu- 
tive monthly surplus. Teleco- 
mAsia jumped Bt2.75 or 16 
per cent to Btl9.75. Thai 
Farmers Bank was the day’s 
most active stock, gaining 
Bt5 to Bt87.50. 

HONG KONG drifted to a 
higher close, taking its lead 
once again burn HSBC, but 
brokers said the market 
lacked dear direction. 

The Hang Seng index 
climbed 15456 or 1.4 per cent 
to 11,057.03. Turnover 
remained quiet at HK$52bn. 

HSBC accounted for 64£1 
points of the index rise as 
the shares added HK$5 to 
HK$224 in spite of a lower 
dose in London on Thurs- 
day. 

Some brokers said that 
investors were buying into 
HSBC for its international 


earnings, while there had 
also been market speculation 
that tbe ha nking giant might 
be p lann ing an acquisition. 

Swire Pacific dropped 90 
cents to HK340.10 after 
reporting lower net profit of 
HK$6.7bn for 1997, which 
was also weD below expecta- 
tions. 

Sj^AHUCA 

Shares in Johannesburg 
finished marginally higher 
in spite of a wave of profit- 
taking among financials and 
a number of steep declines 
among resource stocks. 

The all share index added 
4.1 at 7204.7 and industrials, 
the main bulwark of the ses- 
sion, gained 42.9 to 8J05- 

Financials lost 1.3 per cent 
and golds dipped 52 to 729.1. 

JCI shed 3.6 per cent to 
R27. Randgold retreated 13 
per cent R5. 
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92(091*98) 

Daly Ma9 A Genual Dun PLC Ord 50p - 

242S (111*88) 520 (111*98) 

De Beers Centenary Finance PLC 81ft Ln 
Sft 2009 -106'4 (11 1*96) 

Dabanhams Ftettl PLC 7*% Uns Ln Sft 
2002107- 104 (09*98) 

Dee VMey Grow PLC Non W0 Old 5p- 440 
(101*96) 

Dewhuro PLC OnJ lOp - SB (09l*96| 

Dogeo PLC ‘S' Shs 514 12/17^-000001 
OOJa96l 5.147445 (30Ja88) 508 (101*98) 
B (097*98) 8 (111*98) 8 (09**ffl| 15(1) 
22 101 3(013(111*98)31 (0) 

Diageo PLCADR(4.1) - 4&25 (5) .8875 (18) 
£9(3) 7 (4) .748442(101* .75 (8) 7 (43) 
.02(81 .248425 (6) 

Dtans Group PLC ADR (3.1) - 24.33 
(111*98) 

Dragon Oi PLC Wte n Sub lor Old EP025 - 
30(0) 

Eaa Suray HUgs PLC 78% Cum Ind Prt El 
-119 1051*96) 

EcdedaSDcai tnsusnea Otece PLC 8*25% 
Non Cun ind Prl El - 729% (HMrSBj 
(111*88) (111*96) 

EcdwrastkaJ Insurance Orttaa PLC 10% Rad 
2nd Cum Prt El - 126 1 * 7.375 (05M9B) 

B Oro MMng S Exptrafion Co PLC lOp - 
848 9 60(111*98) 

Emess PIC 625p (Nel)CmCun Pn 5p-71 
(111*98)3(111*98) 

Energy (koup PLC ADR (41) - 54 .8875 
(091*98) 

Enterprise Od PLC 1(A% Ufa Ln Sft 2013 - 
134.012(111*98) 

EmtonmensJ toiestmmt Cfflnpany Ld Zero 
Drv Prof 9a ip- 120 1111*96) 

Espitflo Sarto Financial Groi4>SA US$10 - 
25- 7B8 (101*98) 3(111*981 6.0181 
(111*981 

EuroamneJ PtC/Euroturmel SA 1991 Wb (IE 
PLC 5 1 ESA Wl lo Sub Ills) (Reg) - 20 
(111*98) 

Euramnd nXTEueamel SA Wte (i 2003 
WB & 1 2001 Wb} (An) ■ 4 (111*98) 4 
(11A*9S) 4 (111*98) 4 (111*98) 4 (TIMrOO) 
4 (UlkSB) 4 (11MSS) 4 (UM9B) 4 
1111*98} 4 (111*98) 4 (111*98)4 (111*88) 
4 (091*98)4 1111*96) 4 (111*38)4 
(111*98) 4 (091*96) 4 (111*66] 4 

6 (111*88) 10(111*981 10(111*88) 10 
(111*98) 

Futon rtdcp PLC Old 5p - 182 (10*98) 
FB«taKkPLC10%OnvRedPnaBEi - 
118(111*98) 

Ftoay (James) PLC Cum iat Prf Sft El 
-75(101*98) 

Find Debuitere Finance PLC 11 .125% 
Seventy Gid Deb Sft 2018 • I46to 
I06M96) 

FrtiRbncn PLC 11.05% Cun PrtEI- 133 
(1MM61 

Ftare Group PLC Wb to Sub tar Old - IS 
1081*08) 

FUteS Group PLC Old 5p - G2*< 5 (111M8) 
Fonrum & Mason HjC Oh) 5p - S« (10M9Q 
Fnendy Hotels PLC (AM Cm Cum Rad Prl 
El -94*1(111*98) 

Fnontly Hotels PLC 7% Cm Cum FW Prt El 


Grenada Grou» PLC 10% 1st Mg DitoStit 
18(2718- r34‘i(05Mi98) 

Greet Portland Estates PLC IL9% la Mty 
Deb Sft 2016-126*4 (111*9^ 

Graernftt Group FLC 7% Cnv Suborn Bde 
2003 £1 (Regdl -1T1*i (111*98) V 
(111*98) (111*98) 2 (ITUrtW h 
1101*98) *» 

Greerafis Group PLC 8% Cum Prt El -120 
(111*9^8(111*98) 

Groenafc Grom PLC lOVX, Deb Sft 2017 - 
139L(1M*9B) 

G™nofc GrOUJ PLC ll^fit Deb Sft 2014 - 
14716(091*98) 

GuenitoMeA>Gnu>PLC4%Cun Prf El - 
50(111*98) 

Haftax PLC (nft Perp Site BdS £ - 115*. 
(061*96) 

HaUax PIC 12% Perp Sito Bds £ - 154'ft 
(10*90 

HteBtead ( Jamea) Qom PLC 5it% Cum Prt 
El - 68 (091*96) 

Hambroe PLC Mon.V El - 82 375 (051*88) 
Henson PLC ADR (5rf) - 27.78 (061*981 B.7 
(50) .77 (50) 

Hardys & Hansons PLC Ord 5p - 214 
(111*98) 7 inuoffl a (111*98) 8 (111*98} 
9 (111*98) 9 ((11*08) 

Hadeaood Foods PLC 7V% Cum RgPrfEl - 
98(081*98) 

Heart of Udtatoan PLC Old 10p - 101\ 
(111*68) 4,(111*98) *■ (111*98) % 
(JIMffiffi 4r D1Mr98) \ (111*98) 4. 
(111*98) 2 (111*98) 3 (111*98) 3(111*98) 
3(111*98)3(111*98) 

Kfcdown HUflo PLC ADR (4:1) - 11.14 

HreSloBnanca Corp Ld 7% Dab Sft 2009 - 
BB>t(05U98) 

HSBC Wge PLC Ord 75p (tft Rag) - SKI 798 
8001 3 4 48 15 520203 34(03*98] 
HSBC HUgs PLC 1 v B9% Subofd Bds 2002 
El (Res) -114 (111*98) 

HSBC Hkigr PLC 11 99% Sub Bds 31/7102 
Gbp{Vbit(&1 -116.0665 (1OMT0B) 

Iceland Group PLC Cm Cun Red Prt 20p - 
121 (111*98) 1 (111*98) 1 {111*96) 1 
(111*98) 

ft* FIC 5Wt Uns Ln Sft 2001106 - 934 
(OGUiBB) 

kwenad Chemical Industries PLC ADR (ftl) - 
72375 (27) .4375 (21) .4580625 (20) S 
(10) ’ 52 (1(Q 925 (10) .75 (10) 4375 
(041*98) 

toiicape PLC fift Qw Subotd Bds 1USA8 
E1D00 (Ra) - 99<»<11Ui96) (111*98) % 
(11Mr90) If (111*98) % (111*98) 100 
(111*98) 2(111*96) 

India Fund ‘B'SrtS - pB9 91 (05UI98) 
InvesUnert Co PLC Pig Pref 50p - 106 
(101*98) 

tea Gtouj PLC AM (ftl) - a35 (111*88} 
Johnson Gram Claarm PLC 7-5p (Nat) Cm 
Cum Had PrilOp- 130 (091*98) 

Jaw, Stroud (MdQe) PLC 10% Cum Prf £1 - 
150(111*981 

KiRW Bectric Ld SVSb Sac Deb Sft 2006710 
- 119X7 (111*96) 


MEPC PLC M Uns Ln Sft 200005 - 9in 
(111*98)102(111*98) 

MB>C PLC 10*1% Une Ln Sft 2032 - 144 
(IIUrfB) >« (111*96) 

Mamham Ratal Group PLC 8V» Urn Ui Sft 
9972004 - 97% (06Ur98) 

Mersey Docta A Harbour Co 3ft Jrrd Dab 
Sft -50 (051*98) 

ICd-Suasor Writer Co 11% Rad Dab Stk 
2012/18-134^(051*96) 
linarva PLC Mow Old 25p [FP/PAL - 
25/03fl6) - 224 (183, 2) 

Monsoon PLC Ord lOp • 1S1 f 1,25.2)2 
(175,25. 1) ^(4)3(3,50,250) 

Morgan Stndat PLC 5.6S% Cm Cum Red 
Prl Cl -85(111*98) 

Monte (PN(p) Costae Can Sft SI - 

344.0261 (IOUiSH} 

Muddow (A. A J.) Group PLC lift 1st 1% 

Deb 201 4- 142^(061*98) 

Narborough Plantations PLC Old lOp - llrt 
(09*98) 

Naaonal Grid Company PLC 4ft Each Bds 
2008 riOOO (Rag)- 101% (111*98) 2ft 33 
National Power PLC ADR (4rt> - *37.46 
(1(0*96) 

Nateral WwHBh Bf i Bank PLC ADR (8.1) - 
107Jfi(D) 

Natonte Wrisbirinatar Bank PLC 9% 
SVANorvCun Pit El - I4fl\ (111*98) tii 
(111*98) <k(11Mr969 % % (111*98) 1» 


FLCB%UnsLnS*93« • 


Saaititi A Saatehl PLC ADR (5:1)- 10D5(3) 
Stotebuy (J) PLC ADR (4:1) - 30.77 
(091*98) 

Savffle Gordon (J.) Group PLC 7ft 1st Mtg 
Deb Sft 2023- 106^(111*98) 

Sony Hotel PLC TOd 5p - 2520 (051*981 
Schneiders (S.) A Son Ld 8% Cun Red Prt 
(2000 or attar) Cl -72(081*98) 

Scfwi PLC 8ft Cum Red Prt 2001 «J5 El - 
10890625(111*98) 

Scottish A Nowata* plc 7% Cm Cum Prt 
£1 -383 (104*90) 

Scasah Merita (from PLC 850% Cm Una Ln 
Sft 2007 - 109 (HMtfW =V fllMffiBJ ’k 
(111*98) £ (111*98) 10 (111*98) 

Boars PLC 43% (tatiy 7%) -ACun Prt El - 95 


0 . . 

Naflonal VUstmtaeter 


PLC 12%% 


SUxadUne Ui Bft 2004 - 12B (10UTO6) 
terncastie Bufdtag SocteQr iDftPmn tat 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 1 Si (111*98) 3Hr 
(111*96) 

. ' J 12ft Parra M 

I Sha £1000 - 174 (063*88) 

1 Ld 8% Cun Prt El ■ 50 [11 MrBS) 
NFC PLC 7ft Cm Bite 2007 El 000 (Rg) - 
0914(1114198) 100 

Northern Foods PLC 8ft Cnv Sub Beta 
DertBfflB El 000 (Rg) - 102% (111*98) *. 
1111*98) 

Notiton Rock PLC 12ft Perp Sub Nta (Bn 
-1871* (051*98) 

OEM PLC Ord 25p ■ 33 (101*98) 

Orange PLC ADR |Sri]-2ai5(20) J5D>* 

as7«) 

Oryx toarnetion* Gnmta Fuid Ld Wta to 
SU) tor Ord - 42 (09Mr98) 

Putoer Saorttaa PLC Wb to Sub tor On! - 
33 (101*98) 

Paramoun PLC Cun See Cm Red Prt She 
El -60(061*08) 

PHeeotfB dtoiro PLC 7JS% Cm Cum Rad Prf 
Shs 5p - 85 (051*98] 

Paterson, Zochcrts PLC 10% Cun Prt El - 
139\. 401(10*96) 

Pad Hdgs PLC 52591 (NeQ Cm Cun NoiV 
Prt El -2471, 

Pad Ifttos PLC Sft 1st Mg Dob Sft 2011- 
125V (101*98) 

Penroatiar A Orient Steam Nor CD 7ft Cmr 
Bds 19S03 £1000 (Read) - 127*4(111*98) 


Sedgwick Grotp PLC 7ft Cmr Bds 
3H5S008 £5000 (Rg) - 107^(1(0*98) 
Savam Riuer Ciraetag PLC B% totei-LMied 
Deb Sft 2012- 141 (061*98} 

Severn Trent PLC V Sha 38p ■ 32 (0, i. a 1. 

3, 0) 3 (061*98) 

Shal Transport A Tndng Co PLC Ord 25p 
(an-430(06Mi98> 

Shal Tnopst A Tradtag Co FU ADR (6: 11 - 
41 J1 81 02 (TO) ’2 (10) -0625 (7H) .125 
(10) .IB (15) 

She* Transport A TratSnQ Co PLC 5ft isr 
Pri (Cun) El ■ B6 (00*9^ 

Stapnto Gr»p PLC Ord 5p - 10<sD4. 2, 22] 
M (ft 35) 1 BB. 7) '3(10, 1) 

Stow Group PLC ADR (30: 1) ■ 185 


11(0*98) 

SBv e mrinM Group PLC Old Sha (EPOJBEp 
(RH- 0301/98) -38 (501 
Skkton BAtog Society 12ft Perm in 
Baaing She El 000 (Rag) - 183 (111*98) *4 
(111*98) 

SkyoPharrne PLC '8' WriTOMs - B (0) '*(46)7 
(28,151*1(15) 

SmUriOne Beecham PLC ADR (5.-1) - B2J5 
(1W X75 DO) J8979 (5) 3 (10, 20) CBS (8) 

.1875 (2) S& (10. 1) 375 (1) j«3 (5) .7B8 
(11) ^21 (7) 4J» DO) Sift (IQ &B DIB 5 
( 10 ) 

9mtai (WH) Gnxe PLC5ft Rad Uns Ln 
Sft -7D (111*98) 

Souham Etectric I 

J 01 

Sou* BtafloRtahie Water PLC 9ft Rad Deb 
Stk 982000 -96 (091*98) 

Stag Group PLC 11% Cun Pri El -88 
(111*96) 

Standard Chartarad PLC 12ft Sutwd Uib 
L n Sft 20024)7 ■ 120 (111*98) 20 D11M8) 
Stockbou nte PLCWtatt Sub tor Otd 1999- 

f PLC Wta to Sub tor On) - 

J8 


e PLC B 1 Sha 30p - 30 (0) 1 


11*90)4(111*90) MrtyfaharPLCAOT ®11 -34^8 DUWfl 

10(111*98)10 Kunlck PLC 7p Cnv Cun Red Pri 5p- 102 


(111*98} 

Kveemer PLC 0ft Una In Sft 2XKW6 ■ 101 

(081*88) 

Kimamer PLC 10ft Unslii Sft 2001/D5- 
105(111*98) 

Udbnoko aow PLC ADR (1:1) . SSXS 
(111*08) 

i HjC 7% Cm BOB 308/2008 
| *3(111*98) 3 
(11k 

LASIIO PLC fOft Deb Sft 2009 - 129 


PLC 10ft Deb Sft! 

MedtBuUaSft 
Perm to Bearing Shs -185 
Legal 8 General Qtoup PLC fl 
Subord Bds JWM E1S00 1 


Gadaher Grow PLC ADR («) - 21tS ( 7 . 3) 

.188 ( 10 ) ■ ( 7 ) £13 [ 0 ) .91 ( 10 ) J 37 S 

(SS) 4 D 31 JKD 31 45 ( 13 . 10 ) 

Geared Income 8eeuntos Ld Zdn Onr Gid Prt 
|*i 



. .5(111*08) 
(llUtfln 5(111*98) 
ri PLC 7ft Cum Ind Prt El ■ 

1 Wti|«to9BpH11Ui98) *» (111*98) 5 

General Aeddem PLC eft Cun ind ph ei - 
154 (111*96) A (111*88) 4 [1lkk9B)4 
(111*88) V,(11U9B) Hi (111*96) h 
(11(*98l *4 (111*06) *u(11li*9B) 

swal Cabto PLG AM (SD -$ 11 A5 a 

■4796(1) 

General BeetrtCD PLC ADR (in) -&33 
(111*98)748(111*68) 

Gflibs A Ctendy PLC OnJIOp - 106 *4 9 


( 

GKN PLC ADR (1:1) - 2182 (701*98) 

Gtow Walcame PLC ADR (fci ) < 54 S (2) 
573 (7) .8 (251 JSS (0) .75 (1) STB (3) • 
SB (13) SC8 (20) .125 (3) .128 (t1Mi90) 
.15 H .1875 (8) J5 (111*98) Jfi (111*96) 
36(2) 


Society 13ft 
Ttaf1OUh60) 
PLC flft Cm 
£1000 (Rg) -390 


Lata (John) PtrttacHp PLC 5% Cutn Prf 
Sft n- 70 (081*98) 

Le wte ^tata) PLC 5% 1st Cun M Sft El - 70 

Left (Johrt PLC 7%Cun Prt Sft Ct - 85 

(gs PLC 5ft SA Cm 
>0 (Regd}-llS%(lll*9Q 
’t [11 1*90) 7(111*98) 

Lortai Financa A tawatawtiGrp PLC Wls 
tea* tat Otd ■ 13 (111*80)3 DH*98) 

London Harnadond Group PLC ADR pn) • 
14.4 (091*98) 

lorvno PLC ADR (in) - 152 D0UI98) 
LuasVfcrty PLC ADS (KM) - 39JJ5 (111*90} 
htachasierSm Cane) Co WSftPerpMg 
Dabs (Ftegd) -47(0flMr98) 

Utoganesa Brtsaa Hdgs PLC Bft Cun Prt 
Cl ■ B8 (OSMffiB) 

UansMd Bremty PLC lift D* Sft 2010- 
138^(101*98) 

Marks S Spencer PLC ADR (ftl) -5G3 
(101*08) 

Iteitaon TtotTpEon 6 Gvertawd PUB 18ft 
Deb Sft 2012 -129fe(D6Mrf» 

UcCanhy A Slone PLC 7% Cm Una Ln Sft 
1909/2004-95(111*98) 

Medera PLC ADR (4:1) - 1055 1101*96) 


l PLC (NflQ Gun Cm Red 
Prf 10p- 117.94 

P«BJdB PLC 9ft Cum M £1 - 100 (051*98) 
Plantation & Ganaral InvaGtmrto P1X Oft 
Cum Rod Prt El - 103 (t11*9S) 3 (MUa 
3(111*98) 

Gen PLC ADR (*1) - 5EJ2 DUMB 
I PLC ADR (2n) - 13J8 DO) 

I PLC ADR D:1) (Cun Cm 

(m*5f (11fcW85 s I 111 *** -“S 

“ "PLC Baa Qrm Cm Red Prf 
-184*1111*98} 

I PLC CM lOp- 1251b 

(15) 7 (S) 

Mena Mou Houses nc 10ft i«Ua 
Deb Sft 2020 ■ 112 D 11*96) 
i.Qnup FU 10% Cun Prt £1 • 120 

PLCADR(2rf)-ft38 

PLC Sft 2nd Cun Prf 

£1 -74(088*98) 

REAHtfctaPLC9%CUnPrtE1.log 

PLC 12% Une Lr Sft 2000- £95 
PLC 5% Cun Prf Cl -70 


Tael me PLC 
Jt06Mffl8) 

14.124625^3(111*9^ 

^2481 .78(111*98) 

Trisco PLC 4% Ltae Deep I 

gsassaa*'— 

■n« (Inttoad) U) 5X» indmirttol Sft 


PLC ADR (10ri) ■ 
-S3 (111*98) 

Ln Sft 


_ ^ Lite M® Dab 3ft 

2022 -IIOMllliMffl 
Than ac TOi. 29 l/l4p - 18 (BJa=e 98 ) 
TTtatgwortonPreftifiBdlncTWPLC&dlCto- 

T^GJJAI^PLC 4ft Pen Deb Sft ■ 72 1 ? 



- 7ft Ow Uns Ln Sft 2020 

- 123 5VSV7 D0849B) 

TteMpert Devotopmem Group PLC 4.7% 
Cun Prf ft -S4Dll*9ffi 
Trensjm toktioptnert Group PLC Sft Uns 
Ln Sft 952000- 100t}(D9M9R 
UnytoPLCADRD:i)-l1J8DU«i9B) 

Unfcwr NV OnJ NLQ1 • NG139 J2S 





Mill**! 

RbTInto PLC OM 10p (Br) - 82! (111*98) 
fiolrftoce PIC ADR (5711-219 D11H98) 
Rotoritrtcsft Cum Prt ti - iib mSSk 
R^A Sun ABaroi Ins Qoup PLC 7JSK 
Cm Site Bds 3071108 Cl 000 (Re® -2D1 


PLC ADR (2rt) -26.499117 

l#toi A Soutiwn HUgs PLC Wty to Sllb tar 
Ord-025 D.0J 

Upton S Southern Hkte PLC Sp (Groeri 
CurjOteRadJh^eiOp ■ 96 11 5*66) 
VtogoudPLCBftDttoSft^-t^ 

’ftwaoup plc tarn Deb 8ft 2«9 - 

14Sli (lOUSffi 

VUrenPlC5%Prf(NotaCum)Sft£1 -80 


aroroj f niinffi vniian»}B 
8*98)8* (111*88) toD1l*sq Off 
10 (111*98) 10« (111*08) 10 

IA9B) 

1 Sun Alanoe taa Group PLC 7ft 
Ind Prt El -l2Eft (111*98) * 

11*WJ 7 (HMrtto) 'h (111*88) 

d Dufch PEtroleun Co W Ort NLQl SB 


Moan Groui Pic Unt In ft 2003 - 


RoyalASun 
Cun 


W^^olUtedan PropeBtos PLC Mb. 

!l©' rfSC),E1 ^ 3 
WWtond Graro 12 ft Deb Sft 200 S- 
14248046875 (06M98) 


Wtsdscad PLC 6.125% Deb Stk 2021 ■ TJB'-- 
1091*981 

Wlubread PLC lift DebSk20H - 144'- 
DOMlSB) 

Whabraad PLC r.% Uns Ln Sft 9699 - 90’* 
(iiur98l 

Whitbread PLC 10ft UnsLn Sft 200005 - 
106^1051*981 

WhtocnrtPLC5.1%CumPrtf1-71 375 
(051*98) 

Wlams PLC 10ft Cun M El - 143 
(051*98) 

was Conoon Grate PLC AM 15:1} - 12 
(m*98) 

Wood (Arm) A son (LDngxvt) PLC 5ft 
(tally ry%) Cun Prt Ei -80(001*98) 
Wooicpnteers Qnup PLC 6% 2nd Cun Prl 
Sft El -72 (09*98) 

Wyevala Garden Curacy PLC 85%|Neh 
Cm Cum Red Prd El - 280 103*98) 

Vtalc Watnuorhs PLC NorvVatog'AOfd lOp - 
300{1QUiS8] 

2B®CA Group FLC ADR (3*1) - 135(4) 
-0625 (0) J5 101 72 (15) .ra (0) S3 (7) 85 
(1016.Q3 H5 l 

Investment Trusts 

Areyo & Overseas Trust PLC 85% Deb Sft 
2020 C (Reg) - 122H (IIMrBBv 
Asia HeaUicare T/ud PLC Wta D Sub tor Ord 
-2t05Mr98| 

Bankers Im Tst PLC 8% Deb Slk 2023 ■ 
116% (111*98) 

Brash Entore Sec 3 Gen Ta PLC 10ft Deb 
Sft 2011 - 130 i11Mr98) 

Caangom ELS. In* Tat PLC Lite (Coropr 1 Wt 
Ho. f - No.10) - 115 (10MI981 
Caangam DamumaaraDnn IT PLC Wts m 

Sub tor Old 50p - 18 (1 1 1*08) 8 (11 1*03) 

Danao Inv Ta PLC Wts D Site tor 1 Inc S 1 
Cap -85 (111*981 

Edrteurgh tor Tsl PLC lift Dab Sft 2014 ■ 
147.1 (O6U08) 

Englsh S Scotch toresws PLC 8£5% Dab 
Sft 2023 - 117.795 (06*698) 

Ftamng Mercantile Im la PLC 39% Cum Pri 
Slk El - 65 (051*98) 

Foreign & Col tn/Td PLC 11 -25% Deb Slk 
20W - 147 1 * (iil*99| 

GlWta Strategic tor Tst PLC 10ft Deb Sft 
2016 - 13a'< |1(M98) 

HendBnon Elearie & Gen tor Tst PLC 10V% 
Deb Sft 2011 - l34 , rr(jlMr98) 

WEBCO Engtah G MlTin PLC aB7S% Cum 
Prf El- 127 l )(D|9|l I 4| 

WVESCO English S Inti Ta PLC 6.75% Dab 
Sft 2023 - 100'* (111*96) *{111*98) ij 
(111*98) 

BWE5CO Enterpnae Trua PLC Cun Red 
Stepped Capped Prl El - l7E5(05Mr98l 
Km Darcy Tnat PLC Zero Cpn Cm UnsLn 
Sft 2007 -35 (051*98) 

MOT PIT Pacfcagt Urate (Conte 1 S Cap A 1 
She) -110 (111*98) 

Mercuy Kayemna tor Ta PLC 7ft Dob Slk 

an-iiftdnMB! 

Murray tacome Trua PLC 425% Cum Pri El 
-81(091*96) 

Scottish National Triflt PLC 10% Dob Slk 
31/33)11 - raSiiOMtss) 

Seoxid ABranee Trua PLC 4 - -t% Cum Pri Sh 
-70(111*96) 

Shires hearts PLC 11% Cnv Uns Ln S* 
Z003/20tW--.gO(1toK8! 

SM® Snolsr CatfHnies PLC Wta to St* 
hrCW-fiSrs/iOMffiB) 

Taropla Bk tor Tst PLC Cm Unt Ui Sti. 

23® - 150 2 (051*98) 

Throgmorton Trna PLC 7VI, Cum la Pri Ei - 

90(11Mr9B)T |1T1*9B)5(11U98) 
Ttaotwonan Tnet PLC 715% Cnv Hits Ln 
Stk 2003 - 04 7 B'v 110*98) 

Updovm Inmsnwm Co PLC Ord 25p - 815 
(M*98}G0(l1MtiS) 

Valoe Reateatrai Trua PlC 1.4% Cm Ure 

Ln Slk 2006 • 15ZVmU38) 3 (111*06) 3 
(111*96) 3 (111*06)3 (111*96) 

Witan Inv Co PLC BVK. Each Bds IftflJB 
CIOOOfRagd) - 139(101*96) 

Witan Inv Co PLC 8Vfc D«j Sft 2016 - 120V 
(10*98) 

investment 

PLC CM 10p- 240 (101*98) 

Boanass Loauie PU3 Ord £1 -277's 
Ca#e PLC 6% Cm Cutn ftt £60 - 28200 
(061*96) 

Fariake Group PLC Otd El • 250 

Hecvtraftereery PLC Ort Sp-310 
(111*88) 

Wastem Seteetion PLC Wta fa Sub far Ora - 6 
(111*96) 
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PUBLISHING AND TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENT OF E1.3BN FLOTATION OF UK PACKAGE HOLIDAY OPE RATIO N E XPEC TED ON WEDNESDAY 


Thomson Corporation demerger expected 


By Scheherazade 
Danesttidm, Leisure 
bidsstries Correspoodent 


Thomson Corporation, the 
Canadian publishing and 
travel group, is expected on 
Wednesday to announce the 
flotation of its UK travel 
operation, valued by ana- 
lysts at £L3bn l£L2bn). 

The Toronto-based com- 
pany is expected to confirm 
for the first time a demerger 
of Thomson Travel Group, 
the UK’s largest package hol- 
iday company, at its finan- 
cial results meeting for the 


year to December 31 1997. 
The prospectus is expected 
to be issued next month. 

The flotation, planned for 
May on the London Stock 
Exchange, will allow Thom- 
son Corporation to concen- 
trate on its core professional 
information and publishing 
business. 

Thomson Travel, which 
accounts for 30 per cent of 
holidays sold through UK 
travel agents, owns the 
Limn Poly chain of 800 high 
street travel shops and 
Britannia, the charter air- 
line. 


Healthy demand for holi- 
days is expected to have 
lifted pre-tax profits at 
Thomson Travel foam £82m 
to more than £100m in 1997. 

Thomson Corporation 
instructed SBC Warburg Dil- 
lon Read, its financial 
adviser, to draw up spring 
flotation plans for its travel 
arm after difficulties in find- 
ing a buyer. 

Plans to dispose of the 
business had to be pat on 
hold pending a year-long 
investigation by the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commis- 
sion into the sale of package 


holidays. But its report, pub- 
lished in December, con- 
cluded that the industry was 
“broadly competitive". It did 
not require Thomson or Air- 
tours, the second largest 
group, to dispose of their 
travel agency chains 
demanding instead only 
Tninnr changes to the way 
package holiday groups sell 
holidays. 

Thomson Corporation bas 
increasingly focused on its 
publishing and information 
division. In tts 1996 annual 
report it described the busi- 
ness, for the first time, as 


"our principal activity into 
which most of our invest- 
ment ts now directed"- 

Tbe contributions to group 
profits from its other two 
divisions, newspapers and 
travel, have declined over 
five years - in Thomson 
Travel’s case from 16 per 
cent to 11 per cent between 
1992 and 1996. 

Analysts believe market 
conditions for a flotation are 
favourable given buoyant 
trading conditions In the 
package holiday industry. 

While many regard the 
company as well -managed. 


they cite its dependence on 
the volatile UK market as its 
main weakness. Airtours. its 
main competitor, makes 
more than a third of its prof- 
its overseas. 

In December. Thomson 
bought Stockholm-based 
Fritidsresor for £260m as the 
first step in a strategy of 
international expansion. The 
acquisition increased the 
number of Thomson holiday 
makers from 4.6m to just 
under 6m a year. The group 
bas said that it is examining 
markets across Europe for 
further purchases. 


FirstGroup bids against 
Stagecoach in Hong Kong 


By Charles Batchelor, 

Transport Correspondent 

FirstGroup and Stagecoach, 
the two largest UK bus com- 
panies, have extended their 
rivalry overseas with com- 
peting bids to take over a 
five-year franchise to run a 
large slice of Hong Kong's 
buses. 

FirstGroup, the largest CJK 
bus operator, has teamed up 
with Hong Kong's New 
World Development Com- 
pany, a quoted property, 
engineering and telecommu- 
nications group, with an 
offer to invest EK$2bn 
($267m) in a new bus net- 
work. 

Stagecoach, meanwhile 
has formed a 5080 joint part- 
nership with China Motor 
Bus Company (CMB). with 
an offer to spend £iOOm 
($167mj on new buses and a 
new depot 


They are understood to 
face local competition from 
Kowloon Motor Bus, Hoag 
Kong Citybus. Cltic Pacific, 
a conglomerate, and several 
other smaller companies. 
Singapore Bus Company is 
also believed to have bid. 

Both UK companies 
believe that if they break 
into the Hong Kong market 
with local partners it would 
be a stepping stone to expan- 
sion into the large Chinese 
market. New World rfainw 
to be the largest Hong Kong 
investor in China. 

"Hong Kong is a very- 
attractive prospect,” said 
Tony Osbaldiston. Fir- 
stGroup finance director. 
"There is a huge travelling 
public and a very high den- 
sity of services. It is a bus 
company paradise.” 

Hong Kong’s bus sector 
has been opened up to bid- 
ders following the transport 


authority's decision last 
month to remove the fran- 
chise from CMB after 65 
years. The winning bidder 
will be announced in April 
and would start running 
buses from September l. 

Family-owned CMB was 
criticised for running dirty, 
old-fashioned vehicles. It ran 
88 routes with a total of 800 
buses, generating turnover 
of £80m- 

FtrstGroup has taken a 26 
per cent stake in a newly 
formed company. New World 
First Holdings, with New 
World owning the balance. 
The joint venture company 
believes if could provide a 
similar service with 650 
buses. The new buses are 
likely to be built in the UK 
anil ship ped for assembly in 
Hong Kong and China. 

Stagecoach said it would 
invest in 430 air-conditioned 
low-floor buses to be deiiv- 



Easttm target Dee Voeux Road in Hong Kong's Western District 


ered by the end of 1999 but 
with 200 in service by next 
December. 

Keith Cochrane, finance 
director, said: "We cannot 
deny that the system is run 


down but [by working with 
CMB] we can ensure a 
smooth transition. We will 
need access to their depot 
for two years until the new 
one is built. And we will 


manage the franchise on a 
day-to-day basis.” 

FirstGroup’s shares rose 
4p to 315V«p; Stagecoach 
shares were unchanged at 
S64p. 


Lonrho’s transition nears completion 


By Andrew EdgectiffB-Jotason 
h London and Mark Asburst 
In Johannesburg 

Lonrho’s protracted 
transition from a conglomer- 
ate to a mining group is 
almost complete. The group 
yesterday confirmed plans 
for a £1 76.7m share buy-back 
and the Ri.38bn <$270m) 
acquisition of Tavistock, a 
South African colliery. 

Sir John Craven, chair- 
man. said the two deals, to 
be followed by the auction 
this summer of its Princess 
Hotels, would leave Lonrho 
with high-quality coaL plati- 
num and gold mining assets. 

“We will eventually draw 


a line under what was a 
sprawling conglomerate.” he 
said. "It might have been the 
fashion in the 1970s. but it 
was certainly not the vehicle 
analysts like to see in the 
mid-1990s." 

Nick Morrell, chief execu- 
tive, said: "We have got to 
get back to basics and make 
these assets sweat for the 
next 12 to 18 months." The 
disposal programme had 
been- “a. massive distrac- 
tion". 

Lonrho will buy back and 
cancel 21 per cent of its 
shares at 106 p. removing all 
but 6.1 per cent of a block 
which has bung over the 
group for 30 years. 


The shares, owned by 
Anglo American of South 
Africa, will pass through 
JCI, the rapidly-unbundling 
mining group that was 
South Africa’s most promi- 
nent and turbulent experi- 
ment in black economic 
empowerment, and Investec, 
JCTs financial adviser. Lon- 
rho will pay £L7.9m in tax 
and duty. 

Lonrho Is buying Tavis- 
tock from. JCI through its 
Duiker Mining subsidiary. 
The deal will be partly 
financed through a rights 
issue, to which Lonrho will 
subscribe £59m-£74m. 

Duiker warned that profits 
wifi drop this half because of 


weak coal prices, but said 
Tavistock would improve its 
access to the Richards Bay 
coal terminal and create 
£69m of synergy benefits. 

Lonrho expects the acqui- 
sition and buy-back to 
enhance namings fo 1999. 

JCI yesterday salvaged its 
project to give blacks a stake 
in the mining industry by 
saying it would convert to a 
focused gold producer. The 
settlement is a -remarkable 
comeback for the Kebble 
family which backed the 
purchase of JCI by Mzi Khu- 
malo, a former political pris- 
oner, in November 1996. 

“We have snatched victory 
from the jaws of defeat,” 


said Brett Kebble, chairman 
of JCTs gold division. The 
African Mining Group, a 
black consortium, will form 
a partnership with the Keb- 
ble family - effectively 
replacing Mr Khumalo. who 
quit as chairman of JCI in 
January. 

JCI will exchange its HJ 
Joel gold mine and R257m in 
cash, but not its Western 
Areas mine, for the Lonrho 
stake. 

A consortium led by Mr 
Khumalo paid R54.5 a share 
for control of JCL but the 
shares sank to R27. “ We've 
bought at the top, now we’re 
buying at the bottom," said 
Mr Kebble. 



ETBA 

Finance 


ECONOMIC & FINANCIAL SERVICES &A- 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

OF A FIRST PUBLIC AUCTION FOR THE HIGHEST BIDDER 
FOR THE SALE OF THE TOTAL ASSETS OF 
NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS INDUSTRY (A F.RJV.L.) SJL 
NOW UNDER SPECIAL LIQUIDATION 

ETBA FINANCE Economic and Rnarctal SLA, (eaaWWwd In Athens at 1 Ewoslhemxia Si. In te capacity » special 
Hqridator, in accontanoe with Dedakxi 1/15.1 .1898 ot the Western Macedonia Qouit at Appeal, of the abova company which has 
been placed under sporiaf flqukfeHon as per article 46a t* L®v tSSenSSO aa complemented by arSde 74 of Lmr SOOQH AM, ea 
hi tone today 

JUMOUNCCS 

a first putA: auction for the highest Wddar rath seated, binding often tathe sste.as awMe.of the auatsof NtntOGENOUS 
FERTILISERS INDUSTRY (AJE.BJLI.) SJL estabfahod in the municipality of Ptotamm in the prefecture of Kbzam and 
instated on a plot of land about 1 ,792420 m 1 in area. The buftffngs cover a total area of about 1 00.000 m* in various pens at the 
estate nooning to prediction requirements, The factory Dee about 4 ton. northeast of Ptaleroate and about 28 ton. n a fltwa M of 
Kazan). A.E.B.A.L. produces and sells simple nitrogenous lertfWsers such as nitric ammonia, calcareous nitric ammonia, 
airiphuric sreitotea 21% and confound IsnUhtem. More Infermeton on Its products and the capacity at each unit are cartateed 
In the CWertnp Memorandum. 

Terms of the Announcement 

1. The auction wri be conducted In accordance with the provisions of article 46a of Law 1882/1990 an supplem e nted by atdde 
is ot Law eooonMl a a currently in torca: the terms c ont ai n e d In the present announcement and the to w ns Contained In the 
Offering Memorandum, regardless at whether or not they are repeated In the present The submission ot a binAng offer 
I moles acceptance of all these terms. 

2. For a fufler awareness of the company tor sale. Interested buyers are Invited to receive, on sfanaitn of a confide nffaffty 
agreement, the (totaled Offering Memorandum and ask for any other WonnsSon. 

X In odor to partdpraa In the aurton, Interested parties must submit a seated, btrxlng offer to the notary pubic assisted to 
She auction, Mrs. Dssptna Kyraoi-Synoclnou. at 48, 25" Mach Street in FYotomate. tsL 30*463*SB736 hum »- 1240 hours 
on Monday, ^ April IMS. The submission of afters should be made in person ot by a iegaffy authorised representative. 
Odets 3ubm<(tod beyond ms ante fimtt nor be accepted or toioan into consideration. Offers must nor contolri torms upon 
which Iheff bmtSngnese wff depend or which create vagueness with regard to the amours or the method of payment aMbe 
offered pries or with regard to any other essential points. The liquidator and (he creators n r a/n ewi (he tight « (heir 
lncomraventoie Aeration, 10 reject oflas which contain terms and exceptio ns , even if they are higher man other offers, or 
consider them to be noncontained. m which case the o(l« remams blnduig whh regard to tha rest of ta contant 
4. Offers must be accompamo. on penalty of cancstatton ot the offer, by a totter of guarantee from a bar* legaly operating In 
Greece, to the amount at two hundred and Bfy mflOon drachmas [GDR 250.000500) ea per specimen c o n tel n ed in me 
Offering Memorandum, vahd until Its return to the guarantor bank and guaranteeing both the substance ot the offer 
SLtomtoed and arty improvements made to it 

X The offers *0 be opened by the notary to her cOoe at 14:00 hours oa Monday, y April. Interested parties who lava 
sttartaed blndng offers witlm the time Omit are entitled to attend the operting a! the offers. 

6. Otters must speaficedy state the offered anwes, the time and place of psymera and to (he event at peri payment on credB. 
whether this writ bear trneresi or now the Interest rets as weS as the safeguards tar final eefftemam, 

7. Essential criteria tor evaluating the offers are: a) the else of (he amount offered, b) the number at ]ob positions to be created, 
e) the guarantees provided tor settlement ot the balance on credit and the hdRmsnt ot other terms, d) the raltoUBty and 
creeft worthiness of the interested party, e) the business plan and In pankatar the height of proposed Invusmente and I) the 
cornmumert to haepmg the business running and tor how tong. 

6. For aa the above potrfa aa wen as tor the remaning terms to be agreed upon flob positow. height ot to v e w me n M. awj the 
tuyet must accept penalty douses. adOttonally covered by properly or other securities, which wH guarantee oompBanee 
with me terms agreed upon. 

9. The elements wtoeh make up ttecompanys assets shal be sold "Ss is end what* a" raid, more apednetfy, tn met' actual 
and legal confiOon ant at the place where they are dtuated mi the day at signsure of ffw safe eanbacL The BtytitiBBr and 
the craftem are not responabie tor legal or actual detects or defcranefes at any kind oT the ease* for sale, nor tor any 
mcompieiB or inaccurate description of them m the Offering Memorandum, interested partes, ehodd. wdh the* own means, 
at meir cwn responstbicty and dBgence and at (hair own expanse, took into and farm their own eaeeeemeH. at (he rfffscM tor 
sale. The aUmrissan ot an otter tmpBes that the MMStod party is fcdy aware «ri ff» legal and actual sate el toe oBJects tor 
safe. 

10. in the evert that pan payment is on credit, the present value wd be token bps account in moating the offer, wtsdi wfll be 
cafetriatod on the basis of the toierest rate m force at the tone ot submission of toe offer, on Greek Government bonds of one 
year's duration- 

11 . In the event met the person to whom the assets ot the company under kpidetfon ire ad fa fl ea ted Ws to Ms obffgattan to 
appear at 0 m Hne and place specified in tha haedakx'e invitation, m order to *gn the retstwwcortreet to accordance with 
the terms o! the present Announcement and of his offer, ea fmaly composed, than the guarantee, as above, is fortehed in 
favour of thff kquldalor and the creators to order to cover affttrpensasot any Mng tone spam and retool hyp oBwflcai loss— 
sustainad. with no cWgabon to provide proof ot such, and consider the amount as a penalty clause ant caHact It tram B* 
guarantor bank 

IX Tha liquidator beers no reaporwbfiny towards pBrOdperes in iheaucrion, both wffh regard to itie report aaeaesino the Mtom 

or to las proposal of (fra highest btodar. Abo. he is not Bette end has no oWgat on to the pU d pa nas ei meaucson to ere 
event that ffie arcrion la nnetfed or metared nut and void it its resuti b deemed urattMtocnry. 

IX Those partes taking part in Ihe auction and submitting offers do not acquire any ngm. data or demand tram the present 
Announcement and tram awe pg n eg Baonm Ore auefcn, against the iquldator or the getters ter any caae ot rewon. 

14. Accortfng to parx 13 of amcteAteM 1^189X1890 the sale contract andthe necessary trenaferaaccning tarn ft and any 

other ratatim banMWO" are mrainpaid from ares. <toes or state or (tad party dgftt or stanp dutfec. while to# rights and 
■eae of notaries, lawyers, wpetvteorc and mortgagors are mraiefed to 30%. Any evparwe* mowed to the safe of Ihe eseato 
<VAT. the tees Qfbwyerff, noaries and mortgagors. jutSctory eupontoore. efcj rig«* an other espenau are to be bom* by 
too buyer. The present was drafted in Greek and trammed Into Engfah. However, in n event ot rftleranoes ocoramg ip 
translation, the Greek test wti provaif. 

Irrotdarn obtMn the Offering Memorandun aid tor any addtfonal ntormatr^i. plane apply to (he aNcos of (b« EqtMator 
t Eratosthenous A Vue. Constnifftoou Sts. Atoms. Tef. (301)7260810. 7260258,7260506 and F« (301)7260864 
- and at the company* factory a Piotomafc Tel. 13M63) 22241, Fox (80*63] 38822. 
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Metromail agrees 
$831m GUS bid 


By Pegs/ HoJBnger to London 
and Nikki Tait to Chicago 

Great Universal Stores, the 
UK mail order house which 
is stalking catalogue retailer 
Argos with a £L6hn ($2.67bn) 
cash bid, yesterday 
announced an agreed $33 lm 
offer for Metromail. the US 
database marketing group. 

The acquisition brings to 
more than £i.7bn the 
amount GUS has paid in the 
last 18 months to build a US 
information services busi- 
ness, helping clients target 
customers by collecting data 
on spending patterns and 
credit risk. 

The deal will make mil- 
lionaires of some of Metro- 
mall’s senior management, 
who just over a month ago 
were granted a total of 
562J200 options at the market 
price of $36.69 a share. GUS 
is bidding $31.50 a share. 
Three directors and 11 senior 
managers stand to share 
$9.4m as a result ol the take- 
over. 

Metromail. which suffered 
pre-tax losses of $2£m last 
year on sales of S328.4m as a 
result of $36. 9m in one-off 
charges, said the grants 
were part of an annual 
options package for employ- 
ees well beyond the board. 
Directors who were not 
employees of the company 
did not share in the grants. 

The options were granted 
on February 5 and five days 
later Metromail disclosed 
that it had received “written 


RESULTS 


unsolicited indications of 
interest to acquire the com- 
pany at a substantial pre- 
mium." Although GUS was 
not one of the bidders 
referred to. Direct Tech, its 
US subsidiary had been in 
Informal talks about a possi- 
ble takeover In the US for 
more than a year. 

Metromail was formed as a 
publicly-listed company 
when RRDonneUey, the Chi- 
cago-based printing com- 
pany. Gloated off the bulk of 
its marketing services busi- 
ness in 1996. Donnelley 
retained a 38 per cent stake 
which it has pledged to sell 
to GUS, as bas some of 
Metromail’ s management 
representing 2 per cent 

Lord Wolfson of S unning - 
dale, GUS chairman, said the 
buy was “the next logical 
step" after integrating Direct 
Tech, by GUS in April, for 
$300m. 

Both companies performed 
similar services, but for dif- 
ferent clients, using different 
customer bases. Metromail 
collects target marketing 
information for retailers, 
telephone companies and 
fundraisers, while Direct 
Tech provides information 
on catalogue shoppers in the 
financ i a l services and auto- 
motive industries. 

Analysts estimated that 
GUS would have interest 
cover of about six times If it 
wins both Argos and Metro- 
mail. 

Lex, Page 24 
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Unilever 
and P&G 
in second 
soap war 

By Join WQman 

Soap wars are about to 
break out in Britain again, 
this ttmp over detergent tab- 
lets - a development as revo- 
lutionary as the teabag, 
according to one industry 
insider. 

For years, detergent has 
been sold in powder or liquid 
form, leaving it to the con- 
sumer to measure the quan- 
tity. The new product intro- 
duces the UK consumer to 
“unit-dosing”, which allows 
them to use one individually 
wrapped tablet per wash. 

Lever Brothers, the home 
laundry division of Unilever, 
has been preparing a nation- 
wide launch in April for its 
detergent tablets, following 
tests in other European 
markets. 

But Procter & Gamble, the 
US company which is num- 
ber one in the UK detergent 
market, has scooped its rival 
with plans to put Ariel tab- 
lets on supermarket shelves 
in Lincolnshire in a test 
marketing operation which 
Is the prelude to a national 
launch. 

The renewal of hostilities 
comes almost four years 
after Unilever launched Per- 
sil Power, with its patented 
"accelerator" ingredient 
which was found to be defec- 
tive shortly after its debut. 
The accelerator reacted 
badly with a few dyes, caus- 
ing some colours to fade and 
some fabrics to weaken. 

P&G attacked Unilever, 
parading tattered and faded 
boxer shorts to illustrate the 
product's faults. Persil 
Power was withdrawn, but 
Persil lost market share. 

The introduction of tablet 
detergents risks a similar 
fiasco if the product foils to 
dissolve or leaves clothes 
grubby. Unilever would say 
only that it was sure people 
would be “very impressed 
when they see our tablets.” 

P&G said it had solved the 
solubility problem, and 
would recommend consum- 
ers put the tablets in the 
soap compartment rather 
than directly into the wash- 
tub. “That’s a measure of 
our confidence that it will 
dissolve,” the company said, 
"it would be rather obvious 
if it did not" 
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Glaxo extends link 
with Bi of Germany 
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PROPERTY 

Michael Ashcroft move 

_ -nmmrte finance and investment company 

security group has acquired opBaw “ “■* abou ' ^ P* 
of Cadfeteacup. business wim about 
P3?6m m (£52.8?Ii) in assets and a 

agency in which -££££- O— ■ 

joint chief executive of Ca/iete, anda 

properties. It is capitalised at about 

treasurer to the Conservative Party, realised £154m last year from 
his stake In ADT. which was taken over by Tyco International, a 
US conglomerate, for £2.5bn. Jonathan Gutfme 

Dunloe House claims victory 

Dunloe House, the Irish property company, yesterday claimed vic- 
tory in its battle to buy Ewart, the Northern Ireland-based prop- 
erty concern - for a second time. 

Dunloe’s celebrations at having either bought or having 
achieved acceptances for 51.3 per cent of Ewart’s shares were 
cut short on Wednesday when Ewart complained to the Takeover 
Panel about the validity of acceptances for 1.8 per cent of 
Ewart’s shares. The complaint had been due to go to a panel 
hearing next week. However. Ewart yesterday withdrew its objec- 
tions. Dunloe declared its 81 p cash offer unconditional and 
announced it now owned or had acceptances for 52 per cent of 
its target's shares. 

The offer had been matched by Moyne, e newly-formed con- 
sortium of Northern Irish businessmen. Moyne’s final bid was rec- 
ommended by most of Ewart’s board, although Brian O’Connor, 
chairman, voted his 16 per cent stake with Dunloe. Noel Smyth, 
the Dublin solicitor who controls Dunloe, voted his 26 per cent 
holding with Dunloe’s offer; he serves on Ewart's board, as does 
■ Stewart Harrington, another Dunloe director. 

Vrctory for the bid, which values Ewart at £25.7m, means Mr 
Smyth has achieved his goal of creating an all-Ireland quoted 
property company. The dosing deadline has been extended to 
March 27. Both companies’ shares were unchanged yesterday. 
Dunloe at I9£p and Ewart at 80Vrp in London. Robert Wright 

Benchmark share deals 

Companies within the Hong Leong Group Malaysia have sold 
their holding of 1.53m shares (1 .3 per cent) In Benchmark Group 
at 252p a share. First Capital Corporation, another affiliate of 
Hong Leong, has bought f 0,000 Benchmark shares, fitting its 
stake to 34.6 per cent. FCC intends to take its holding to 35 per 
cent alongside Benchmark’s other main shareholder. Friends 
Provident Life Office. 


MEDIA 

Media Business approach 

The Media Business Group, the agency which buys media space, 
announced yesterday It was in “preliminary discussions" which 
could lead to It being taken over. The company stressed the ten- 
tative nature of the approach, its shares rose 30 per cent, closing 
up 30Vip at I32p. 

Any deal would have to be agreed by management, as more 
than 60 per cent of Media Business' shares are controlled by the 
directors and staff. Allan Rich, chairman and chief executive, 
owns a 33.5 per cent stake. Cathy Newman 


Pru drops 
$400m bid to 
buy Cunard 

By Susanna Voyle 
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Prudential Corporation 
yesterday said it had with- 
drawn its $400m bid to buy 
Cunard, the cruise line that 
includes the QE2. 

Talks between Prudential 
and Kvaerner, the Anglo- 
Norwegian shipbuildin g and 
engineering group that 
acquired Cunard when it 
took over Trafalgar House in 
April 1996, had been going 
on for more than a year. The 
discussions involved PPM 
Ventures. Prudential's ven- 
ture capital division. 

PPM yesterday said it 
believed other parties had 
entered the talks at bidding 
levels it was not prepared to 
match. “We have withdrawn 
from negotiations,” it said. 

Cunard is seen as a valu- 
able brand which can be far- 
ther developed at a time of 
strong growth in the interna- 
tional cruise market But the 
five-ship operation would 
need substantial investment 

Kvaerner yesterday con- 
firmed that talks over the 
sale of Cunard were continu- 
ing, but would not comment 
on the parties involved. 
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CA NADA : 5 ..^ 1 ^ STEPS U p PRESSURE IN USS2BN TAKEOVER OFFER FOR WASTE RECYCLING GROUP 

Safety-Kleen board urged to resign 


': v -> 
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By Scott Morrison In Toronto 
and fffidd Tatt ta Chicago 

Laidlaw Environmental 

Services, part of Canada’s 
Laidlaw group, has stepped 
up the pressure on Safety- 
Seen by insisting that the 
US waste recycling compa- 
ny's board resign to allow a 
new group of directors to 
execute Laidlaw's US$2bn 
takeover offer. 

Laidlaw described as 

“inadequate" the actions 


Puma 
sees sales 
slowdown 
this year 

By Andrew Bsftsr 
in Frankfurt 


taken by Safety*Kleen's 
board to remove fully a “poi- 
son pill" that baa prevented 
Laidlaw from acquiring the 
US group. Safety-Kleen’s 
board on Thursday 
announced it would lift the 
“poison pill” restrictions, but 
it still refused to endorse the 
offer. 

Laidlaw said that, in order 
to confirm publicly that it 
would effect the merger, 
Safety-Kleen’s hoard “must 
resign on a timely basis". 


Laidlaw said it was not nec- 
essary for Safety-Kleen's 
board to approve the merger. 
Laidlaw also said it had Wn 
told the Safety-Kleen' board 
had no intention of resign- 
ing. 

Neither company was 
available for comment on 
Friday. 

The two companies have 
been at odds ever since 
Laidlaw said it was offer- 
ing US$30 a share - in 
cash and shares - for 


Safety-Kleen, which was 
already pursuing a merger 
with Philip Services, another 
Canadian waste services 
company that had offered 
US$5 -8hn. 

Laidlaw has emerged as 
the most likely buyer after 
Safety-Kleen shareholders 
voted down Philip’s offer. 
Safety-Kleen's board has 
said it attempted to 
negotiate an improvement in 
the terms offered by 
Laidlaw, but the bidder 


declined to improve the 
terms. 

The board's unease over 
the Laidlaw offer is thought 
to c en tre on the share ele- 
ment of the consideration 
and on whether synergies 
which Laidlaw believes 
would be attainable from the 
merger would actually be 
forthcoming. 

Kenneth Winger, Laidlaw 
chief executive, said on 
Friday that his company 
would continue to pursue 


through US courts its 
attempts to remove the 
remaining obstacles to its 
takeover offer. 

The companies had been 
scheduled to return to court 
this week before- Safety- 
Kleen announced it was lift- 
ing the poison pHL 

Meanwhile, Philip has 
announced it would buy 
back about 5 per cent of its 
shares in the wake of its 
attempt to acquire Safety- 
Kleen. 
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Puma, the German sports 
shoe and clothing group, 
expects sales to slow and 
profits to fall this year as a 
result of the Asian fmanritoi 
crisis and a heavy invest- 
ment programme. But it is 
optimistic that growth will 
resume in 1999. 

Jochen Zeitz, chairman, 
said royalty and commission 
income - up slightly last 
year to DM5 Lm ($27.9mj - 
would decline between 10 
per cent and 2d per cent this 
year, mostly because of the 
problems in Asian markets. 

He said profits would also 
be burdened- by a new prod- 
uct and marketing offensive, 
since it would hot be possi- 
ble to achieve a quick return 
on investment in highly 
competitive market condi- 
tions. 

Puma, 25 per cent owned 
by Monarchy/Regency Enter- 
prises, the US film company, 
is fi ghting to rejuvenate the 
brand and recoup the ground 
it has lost in recent years to 
the industry leaders, such as 
Nike and Adidas. 

Pre-tax profits rose 13 per 
cent to DM73m last year, 
with Mining s per share up 
from DM3.88 to DM4.40. Net 
profits dropped 19 per emit 
to DMSSm, bnt thw was dis- 



Net gafac Serena WBfiams, the US tennis star, has signed a five-yew contract wtth Puma Picture AlSport 


torted by an extraordinary 
gain in 1996. 

Turnover rose 12 per cent 
to DM54 7m, but Mr Zeitz 
said the 1996 rise would be 
less than 10 per cent. 

Mr Zeitz said he was con- 
vinced that growth would 
accelerate next year after 
the slowdown in 19% - the 
company’s 50th anniversary 
- with profits beginning to 


rise again. It alms to reach 
DM1 bn of sales by 2002. 

He said Puma had been 
devoting much of its market- 
ing efforts to the forthcom- 
ing world soccer champion- 
ships in France, where its 
presence through team and 
player sponsorship will be 
much bigger than four years 
ago. In May, just before the 
championship. Puma will 


introduce the CeUerator. its 
new football shoe. 

Puma has also just signed 
Serena Williams, the 16 year- 
old US tennis star, to a five- 
year contract 

Research and development 
spending is to rise this year 
from 2 per cent of turnover 
to 4 per cent with marketing 
activities costing 15 per cent 
of sales against 10 per cent 
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Renault shares 
surge to record 


By Haig Stmoutan, 

Motor todnsfry Gwrespcndeat 

Shares in Renault, the 
French vehicles group, 
surged almost 10 per cent 
yesterday as analysts 
digested the group’s better- 
tb an -expected 1997 results. 

Renault stock, suspended 
in the morning after " limi t 
up" was reached in trading, 
climbed FFr22.50 to a record 
FFr248.50 as buyers piled 
into what is seen as Europe’s 
latest automotive restructur- 
ing story. 

Louis Schweitzer, chair- 
man. said yesterday he 
expected profits to continue 
upwards on the back of 
higher output and lower 
costs. 

He forecast that Renault’s 
European market share 
would exceed last year's 9.9 
per cent with the arrival of 
the new Cho hatchback, new 
light commercial vehicles 
and the elimination of capac- 
ity constraints on the 
Mfeane Scenic model. “Our 
goal is a 10-11 per cent 
share," he said. 

Mr Schweitzer said Ren- 
ault was also looking at 
expanding its car and van 
production in Asia. He 
hinted that the company, 
which is developing a new 
European van range with 
General Motors, could work 
with GM in South Korea. 
The US group last month 
signed a memorandum of 
understanding with Daewoo 


about closer collaboration. 

Growth would also come 
from- the second-generation 
Clio, which goes on sale 
shortly. Mr Schweitzer said 
the new Clio would be much 
cheaper to build than its pre- 
decessor and should rein- 
force Renault’s ability to 
withstand a likely gradual 
fall in European car prices. 

Renault expects to build 
3.5m new Clios. Although 
that is less than rtn» a am 
units built of the previous 
model, Mr Schweitzer said 
the figure excluded sales of a 
new saloon variant for 
emerging markets. 

Other measures to 
improve profitability would 
include repositioning the 
replacement of the slow-sell- 
ing Srifriirifl executive model, 
he said. 

Safrane demand bag crum- 
bled as buyers have opted 
for more prestigious German 
brands such as BMW or 
Audi. However, Mr 
Schweitzer said Renault 
would continue with the Saf- 
rane. in spite of poor profit- 
ability. 

"We will continue to pro- 
duce in the executive cate- 
gory. But file next Safrane 
win not be a German looka- 
like vehicle, this is not our 
forte.” 

The future Safrane will 
share the platform (basic 
engineering structure) of the 
next-generation Laguna 
upper mid-sized model to 
save costs. 
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HONG KONG 


Swire Pacific down 12.8% 
as Asia crisis takes toil 

Swire Pacific, the UK-contmlled Hong Kong conglomerate, 
yesterday disappointed the marital wfth a 12.8 per cent decline in 
net earn Inga for last yea 1 and warned that 1998 would be "very 
tflfficuT. 

The group, which saw net profils fall from HKS7 -65bn to 
HKS6.68bn (US$862m). attributed the decline In earnings to the 
Asian financial crisis, which began to affect Hong Kong in the lat- 
ter part of last year: Earnings per A-share fall 12 per cert, from 
482.8 cents to 424.6 canta The dividend Is to be held at 
HKS1.77. 

Higher interest rates to defend the the Hong Kong dollar 
against speculators depressed property prices fn the territory and 
prompted Swire to datey sales of developments. The group’s avi- 
ation ami, Cathay Pacific, earlier this week reported a foil of 55 
par cent In net earnings to HK$1 ,68bn, blaming the drop on the 
economic and currency turmoil, and waning tourism arrivals. 

Peter Sutah, chairman of Swire Pacific, said property trading 
activity wtxdd be lower this year in terms of volume and prices. 
“The tatter part of 1997 was a disappointing period for almost all 
at the group's operations and, with the further deterioration In 
business conditions that we have already seen this year, 1998 will 
undoubtedly be a very difficult year 

Many analysis yesterday cut their 1998 earnings forecasts, 
while investors pushed the shoe price down 22 per cent to 
HKS40.10, bucking the trend of a rising market 
Louise Lucas, Hong Kong 

AIRLINES 

Icahn offers to buy Pan Am 

Cari C. Icahn, the financier and 1980s corporate raider, has 
offered to buy Pan Am In a $43m deal to get the alrflne out of 
bankruptcy proceedings. However, A. Jay Cristol, a US bank- 
ruptcy judge, was not impressed with the offer. “I don't see it as 
the solution to the Pan Am problem,” he said, noting that it would 
mean selling off the company's best assets. 

Mr Icahn offered to buy the airline after committing $2 5m for 
operations, $1 0m to cover previously purchased Pan Am tickets 
and $8m for the world-renowned name and some red estate. The 
$8m would be the only money distributed to Pan Am's creditors. 
Under the Icahn offer, flights could resume in three to fotr 
months. 

Pan American World Airways Inc and Pan American Airways 
Corp sought bankruptcy protection on February 28 with $S0m In 
assets and $147m In debts. AP-DJ, Miami 


TRUCKS 


Scania/VW in joint study 

Scania, the Swecfish heavy truck manufacturer, yesterday con- 
firmed ft had conducted a joint feasibility study with Vofcswagen, 
the German vehicle maker, on the development of medium-sizad 
trucks The company said, however, the discussions had been 
completed and that no talks were curentiy under way with VW, 
its long-term distribution partner In Sweden. 

Earlier this week, Leif Ostiing, Scania chief executive, said a 
move Into medium-size trucks had been examined with Volkswa- 
gen. although no final decision had been taken. Mr Ostiing was 
speaking in Brazil, where the company this week launched its 
Serie&-4 range of heavy trucks. Tim Burt, Stockholm 
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BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


MOORE STEPHENS BOOTH WHITE 


The Joira. Adtramsteanve Receivers, 

Sir Roger Cork and David Rolph of Moore Stephens Bootb White 
Offer for Sale the Business and Assets a£ 

Westoning House Limited 

Business Magazine Publisher 

Operates from leasehold premises in Londoa EC1 

Turnover far year ended April 1997 c£1.5 miHkm 

Gross profit margin for yea- ended April J 997 c53% 

Contracted to major gove rnm ent department 

Advertising ctients include cl50 major corpocstioas around Ibe werid. 

For further information and sales pack, please coated 
Mark Shaw of Moore Stephen Booth White oo ©171 334 0334 
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Wallenberg shake-up 
taps global expertise 


By Tim But In StoddxXm 

Investor, the main investment 
vehicle of Sweden's Wallen- 
berg business empire, yester- 
day stepped up Its mode m isa - 
tion programme with sweeping 
boardroom changes at com- 
panies it controls. 

The Investment group, 
which holds stakes in com- 
panies accounting far 43 per 
emit of the Swedish stock mar- 
ket, said new directors were 
being appointed at Scania, the 
heavy trucks group; Stora, one 
of Sweden’s largest paper- 
makers; Electrolux, the house- 
hold ap tfiamwi manufacturer; 
SRF, the bearings group; and 
at Investor ltselt 

Percy Bamevik, the Swedish 
industrialist who last year 
succeeded Peter Wallenberg as 
Investor chairman, said the 
shake-up underlined the need 
for international expertise 
among businesses in the 
Wallenberg sphere. 

"We need a global view in 
our boardrooms, and that 
means bringing in executives 
from Germany, the US and 
Japan,” be said. 

Among the directors 
appointed yesterday. 


Nobuyuki Idei, president of 
Sony, is joining the board of 
Electrolux, with Karel Vuur- 
steen, chairman of Heinaken. 
the Dutch brewing group. 

Helmut Werner, former chief 
executive of Mercedes-Benz, is 
becoming a director of SKF. 
Rolf Stomberg, a director of 
Smith & Nephew, the UK 
healthcare products group, 
and former board member at 
British Petroleum, is to join 
Scania. 

The Wallenbergs, neverthe- 
less, underlined their contin- 
ued bifhigwo by announcing 
the elevation of family mem- 
bers to key boardroom posi- 
tions. Jacob Wallenberg, cur- 
rent chairman of 
Skandiaavteka Enskilda 
Banken, is to join the board of 
Electrolux and Investor. Mar- 
cus Wallenberg, Jacob’s cousin 
and current nhiflf flrmntriaT offi- 
cer at Investor, is becoming 
deputy chairman of Store. 

The boardro o m changes fol- 
low the retirement of several 
Wallenberg veterans, includ- 
ing Bo Berggren as chairman 
of Store and Anders Scharp, 
rhah-man Qf EleCtrolUX. 

Mr Barnevik, meanwhile, 
said Investor was also plan- 


ning to "weed out under- 
performers’* from its portfolio. 
He hinted that disposals would 
be considered if restructuring 
and management changes 
failed to deliver adequate 
returns for shareholders. 

“We will continue to be long- 
term industrial investors, but 
we are not locked into that sit- 
uation.'’ he added. 

The latest reforms follow the 
aniwiinpampnt that the Wal- 
lenbergs, through Investor and 
its sister company Incentive, 
planned to reduce their voting 
rights in Electrolux. 

By doing so, the family sig- 
nalled it was ready to address 
the anomaly of separately- 
quoted A and B shares. At 
present, the system allows it to 
control some of Sweden’s larg- 
est companies through hefty 
voting rights while holding 
little of the equity capital. 

Industry analysts broadly 
welcomed the moves, although 
several called for further 
changes in the portfolio. 

Shares in most of the com- 
panies affected by yesterday’s 
announcements rose modestly 
in relatively thin trading. 

Family in die News, Page 7 
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Hilton group in merger talks 
with Circus Circus casinos 

By Richard Tomkins h New York operator and real estate Invest- possibility of a deal wit 


By Richard Tomkins hi New York 

Hilton. Hotels, the hotel and 
casino company which last 
year lost an $ll.7bn takeover 
battle for the ITT bold, and 
casino group, is in merger 
talks with casino operator 
Circus Circus Enterprises. 

If a deal is done, Hilton said 
yesterday. It would split itself 
Into two, separately quoted 
hotel and casino companies. 
The casino operation would 
then marge with Circus Cirrus 
in an all-stock transaction, 
creating by far the largest 
casino company in the US. 

Circus Circus's shares were 
$1 up at $25% in early after- 
noon trading; valuing the com- 
pany at $2.4hn. Hilton’s shares 
were $1% up at $34%, valuing 
the group at *8.6bn. 

Stephen BoHenhach, Hilton's 
chief executive, has been 
under pressure to do a deal 
since losing the takeover bat- 
tle for ITT to Starwood Hotels 
& Resorts Trust, a US hotel 


operator and real estate Invest- 
ment trust, or reft. 

Speculation about possible 
partners has focused mainly 
on Circus Circus and on 
Ladhrdke, the UK hotel, bet- 
ting shop and casino company 
which owns Hilton Interna- 
tional, operator of Hilton 
hotels outside the US. 

Hilton Hotels said: "We are 
always looking for ways in 
which we can strengthen our 
alliance and our relationship 
with Lad broke and Hilton 
International. But we are not 
going to speculate on how that 
might be accomplished or 
what we mi g ht, or mi ght not, 
do in the future." 

Last week Ladbroke, which 
formed a marketing alHanre 

with Hilton Hotels at the 
beginning of last year, said a 
merger with Hilton was 
always under consideration, 
but there were serious obsta- 
cles to its accomplishment 
Hilton Hotels yesterday indi- 
cated that there was a strong 


possibility of a deal with Cir- 
cus Circus, confirming that the 
two were in merger talks. 

The group cautioned, 
however "There have been no 
agreements. There are a lot of 
elements of this potential deal 
that haven’t been resolved, 
and there has been no 
approval by either of our 
boards." 

Circus Circus runs about 12 
big casino-resort complexes In 
Nevada, including the Circus 
Circus, Excalibur and Luxor 
properties in Las Vegas. It is 
also building a dockside casino 
in Tunica, Missouri. 

Mr Bollenbach greatly 
expanded Hilton's gambling 
operations at the end of 1996 
with the acquisition of Bally 
Entertainment, a US casino 
operator, for $3bn. Hilton now 
has about 16 properties in Las 
Vegas, Atlantic City and other 
markets, including Bally's Las 
Vegas, the Las Vegas Hilton, 
the Flamingo HQton-Las Vegas 
and Bally's Park Place. 


Sega set to 
report loss 
as rivals 
take lead in 
games wars 

By Bettian Hutton 
ta Tokyo 
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Sega, the Japanese electronic 
loymaker that gave the world 
Sonic the Hedgehog, said 
yesterday it would report a 
loss for the year to March 31 
due to a steep fall in sales of 
its game machines. 

Worldwide sales of Sega’s 32- 
bit Saturn machine have been 
hit by tbe runaway popularity 
of Sony’s PlayStation, as well 
as Nintendo’s 64-bit game 
machine. 

Sega downgraded its profit 
forecast for the year about to 
end from a net profit of Yl5bn 
to a net loss of Y39bn ($305m). 
It pointed to extraordinary 
losses at US subsidiaries as a 
key factor, resulting from 
Sega's shrinking share of the 
huge US market for computer 
games. 

Parent company sales are 
expected to be about 5 per cent 
lower than previously forecast 
at Y271bn - a 24.7 per cent 
drop from last year's sales of 
Y359.93bn. 

Group sales are expected to 
be down 20.8 per cent to 
Y343bn, with a net loss of 
Y32£bn predicted on a group 
basis, compared with a profit 
of Y2.03bn a year ago. 

Sega plans to fight back with 
the launch of a new game con- 
sole next year. The company 
also said it might restructure 
three of its US units to tackle 
tbe problems, wbich have led 
to extraordinary losses of 
about Y40bn. Overseas units 
as a whole will lose about 
Y47bn this year. 

Sega’s performance at home 
has been helped by its Print 
Club machines, which produce 
sheets of miniature stickers 
with digital photographs and 
are popular with girls and 
young women in Japan. 

Sega shares dropped 3.3 per 
cent yesterday, ending Y80 
lower at Y2.310. after a report 
in a Japanese newspaper that 
the company was to pull out of 
the north American home 
game machine market and 
take a loss this year. 

The profit warning was 
issued after the market closed. 
The Japan Bond Research 
Institute, a ratings agency, 
said ft had put Sega on watch 
for a possible downgrade of its 
credit rating. 
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Sterling performance 


It is a nice irony that sterling should 
reach a high for the decade on its 
trade-weighted index just ahead of 
Tuesday's Budget. After all. it was 
chancellor Gordon Brown’s first 
effort last July that put high octane 
fuel into an already charged-up 
pound. In the three weeks after tbe 
Budget it climbed to DM3.09 from 
DM2.89. Now it is again within spit- 
ting distance of that level. Mr Brown 
will certainly be hoping this is 
short-lived; it cannot represent his 
view of a competitive level for ster- 
ling. But will he be prepared to take 
the measures that would make a 
difference? 

In particular, will he tighten fiscal 
policy so as to allow for a quicker 
loosening of monetary policy? His 
failure to do this last s umm er, fol- 
lowed by five rises in base interest 
rates, drove sterling up. There is 
little evidence of a change In heart 
And with half the monetary policy 
committee still favouring higher 
interest rates, the risk is that ster- 
ling moves higher still. But this may 
not last long. The sharp deteriora- 
tion in the trade account - a £2.8bn 
($4.7bn) deficit in the third quarter 
widening to £4.2bn in the fourth 
quarter - is the sort of economic 
evidence likely to herald a change. 

Nor is trade the only factor point- 
ing to an impending turn in sterling. 
With the UK economy slowing, inter- 
est rates look close to the peak. Of 
course, the strong dollar provides 
support for the pound. But in 
Europe, markets appear too san- 
guine about rates staying low, while 
talk of a soft euro seems overdone. 
An orderly retreat cannot be far off, 
but Mr Brown should play his part 
in assisting the process. 

GUS 

Great Universal Stores has shifted 
from comatose to hyperactive since 
Lewd Wolfson arrived as chairman 
less than two years ago. Including 
yesterday’s $83 lm offer for Metro- 
mail, a US database marketing com- 
pany, It will have spent $2.8bn on 
building up a consumer information 
arm - as much as it is bidding for 
catalogue retailer Argos. 

The strategy is fine. GUS has an 
overcapitalised balance sheet, enor- 
mous free cash flow and no growth 
in its traditional agency mail order 
business. The managpmpnt is there- 
fore under pressure to spend money 
or hand it back. And databases that 
collect, analyse and sell Information 
on consumers' credit histories and 
buying patterns are valuable assets 
in an expanding industry. In the US. 
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direct marketers, which use this 
information, spent $134bn last year - 
a sum growing at 10 per cent annu- 
ally. Metro mail’s customers, primar- 
ily retailers, fit neatly alongside the 
carmakers and financial firms 
served by Direct Marketing Technol- 
ogy. which GUS bought last year. 
There should also be savings from 
combining software development 
and purchases of raw data. 

But GUS is paying a hefty sum for 
a company with a less-than-spar- 
triirig- history. Metro mail has missed 
Wall Street’s estimates in five of the 
six quarters since its flotation and 
last year had to clean up its account- 
ing policies. Its profit growth slowed 
dramatically last year and there are 
question marks over how modern its 
technology is. Yet the UK group is 
offering 28 times forecast 1998 earn- 
ings. Shareholders may want GUS to 
grow by acquisition, but surely not 
at any price. 

London Underground 

Three plus one gives you ... a new 
improved London Underground. 
According to Labour’s maths, an 
Infrastructure split into three con- 
cessions and auctioned off would 
attract the investment the Tube 
badly needs and government cannot 
afford. Leaving the train operations 
under one public sector roof reas- 
sures the Labour stalwarts that the 
Tube is not really being privatised. 

Now it appears the government is 
also willing to consider bids for the 
infrastructure as a wboie. This will 
delight Ralltrack, which sees itself 
as the natural owner of the UK’s 
track and tunnels. If Ralltrack can 
argue that it can squeeze better effi- 
ciencies this way, it should be lis- 
tened to. Bat Ralltrack should make 
the business case without linking it 
to side-deals on the regulation of its 
other assets or its interest in the 


Channel tunnel high-speed hn And 
a competitive auction Bbould.be 
encouraged. Ralltrack is not the only 
show in town. The government 
would also have to be sure it could 
do without tbe useful regulatory tool 
of comparing performances across 
several network operators. 

What about the train operations? 
It is a pity that the government has 
not yet been won over to the view 
that the private sector could 
improve the rather dismal lot of Lon- 
don's commuters if it is allowed to 
take on the operations too. Still, it is 
encouraging that Labour has not 
turned its face completely against 
private sector involvement. Handing 
over the decision to an elected 
mayor of London would be a bold 
and .welcome move. 

First Leisure 

Institutional shareholders in First 
Leisure still have a ticklish decision 
to make on how to vote at Tuesday's 
annual meeting. Two of the four 
non-executive directors up for re- 
election have been on tbe board for 
15 years, another has simply 
replaced his father. The easiest way 
to ensure genuinely new blood 
washes on to this board is to vote 
against at least two of them. Add 
these vacancies to the possible 
retirement of Lord Rayne and a 
majority of the board could at last be 
independent 

But what are shareholders to do 
when their traditional behind-the- 
scenes cajoling has indeed won some 
concessions? First Leisure is appar- 
ently looking for two new indepen- 
dent directors. And it is considering 
naming a senior non-executive as a 
Hampelesque counterweight to the 
not very Cad burial executive chair- 
man. Michael Grade. No concessions 
have been marie on Mr Grade's four- 
year incentive plan, where share- 
holders have questioned whether the 
targets are tough enough to warrant 
extra payments of np to £2.5m 
($4.2m). This is a lost cause, but 
shareholders should hold out for at 
least one more new for old director 
to secure an independent majority. 

This is not how corporate gover- 
nance should be. While First Leisure 
is not brazening things out - as 
Granada did over compensation fen* 
changing directors' contracts - it fa 
doing the minimum to head off 
revolt If companies do not embrace 
best practice with better grace, they 
will invite the Labour government to 
wield the bigger stick of ruling that 
remuneration packages must be 
voted on by shareholders. 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Most of the Iberian penktaia w61 
be dry and sunny, but northern 
coasts may have sho w ers. The 
central and eastern Mediterranean 
wffl have sunny spate and 
scattered showers. Scandinavia 
and eastern Europe wffl be 
unsettled, wtth showers and some 
longer spate of rain wid snow. 
Central and north-west Europe wIB 
be cloudy, wfth Germany and the 
Low Countries having some 
showers. The northern Alps will 
have snow, but France wifi be 
mostly dry with a few sunny spate. 

Five-day forecast 

Western Europe wffl be remain dry 
and mad wtth some sunshine. 
Southern and western Scandinavia 
wfll be nrdld at first but wintry 
weather wffi return by Tuesday. 
Central Europe wS have showers 
tomorrow and on Monday, 
followed by snow showers and a 
cold wind on Tuesday. 


TODAY'S TWBUTURCS 


Situation «r midday. Temparatuma maximum tor day. r orac as ta by “g£ WEATHERCENTRE 


Maximum Buiwton* 
Cehhie jMbfl 

Ato/OtaM Ctoutfy 2fl !£!*"L 

ACO. fS 33 

Algkra Sftower 18 

AflWWtlsm Ron 8 

NMM Cloudy 18 ”5™ 

Attnfli Bar 18 Bontfay 

B> Aims Fair 22 Bnaaeto 

Ahem Fat 13 Sudapaa 

Bangkok Sun 30 CJiagen 




Cairo 

Sun 

25 

— — — 

— 

Crtew 

Sun 

30 

F*lr 

18 

Cartiaf 

Cloudy 

12 

8w 

15 

CwManca 

Bun 

18 

Cloudy 

12 

CMcapo 

Fat 

-2 

Fit 

10 

Gotopw 

Shew 

9 

Shaw 

5 

Dakar 

Fat 

28 

Fat 

19 

Oriaa 

Show 

21 

Fat 

21 

□oM 

Sun 

28 

Fat 

31 

Dubai 

Fat 

2S 

Show 

11 

EU*n 

Fat 

13 

Show 

B 

Mrm9i 

Tfindar 

14 

Fak 

8 

Edinburgh 

Fat 

13 


Kamowg snow 


Faro Sun 10 

RvdAat Show 9 

(Sanaa Far 11 

Sun 18 
Cloudy 13 
8 

Snow 

HonpKong Rain 

HonoMB 

tmntxi Fat 

Jakarta Show 

Janay Fair 

Jobrnaabuy Fatr 


Fair 20 
1i 


No global airline has a younger fleet. 


Lufthansa 


Kaictt 
Kuwait 
L A n pa *ai 
LaeRdna* 
Lima 
UtOon 
unoon 
Lndnog 
Lyon 
Madam 


Sun 
Sut 
Fat 
Fat 
Fat 
SUI 
FOr 
Oou Of 
Ctoady 
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31 

12 

82 

31 

26 

17 

22 

31 

19 

14 

10 

11 

17 


Madrid 

Fair 

IT 

Rangoon 

Sun 

36 

Majorca 

Far 

16 

Raysedk 

Rah 

8 

Mata 

Cloudy 

17 

Wo 

Fab 

28 

ManchMar 

Qoudy 

1 1 

Home 

Fa» 

18 

MWa 

F Mr 

33 

s. Fraeo 

. Fab 

17 

Mamuana 

Cloudy 

22 

Seoul 

Far 

8 

McodeoCay 

Sun 

25 

Singapore 

Thunder 

33 

Miami 

fat 

24 

SBcUnan 

Seat 

2 

Mai 

Sub 

18 

Straabotag 

Cloudy 

10 

Mantra* 

5Ww 

-2 

Svdwy 

■ Thunder 

28 

MOSCOW 

Snow 

2 

Tanger 

Fab 

IS 

Munich 

Shew 

6 

WAvt, 

Far 

22 

Nairobi 

Fair 

78 

Tokyo 

Ram 

14 

Napla* 

Fab 

17 

Toronto 

Stoat 

2 

Naaaau 

Fab 

24 

Vancouver 

Show 

12 

Now York 

Shower 

8 

Venice 

Sun 

IS 

Mee 

Far 

18 

Vienna 

Shower 

8 

Mcoria 

Show 

18 

Warsaw 

Stoet 

2 

Oafe 

Far 

7 

Utathtogtar 

Sftoner 

IS 

P»l* 

CWuey 

13 

WMfflgmn 

Show 

21 

Perth 

Sun 

31 

wampeg 

Sun 

-a 

Prague 

oa 

5 

Zurich 

Shower 

8 
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Billing and cooing 

So Britain and the US, and Tony and Bill, think they have a 'special relationship'. Not likely, argues Alex Danchev 


Therapeutic 

‘ Why do attention-shy stars, such as 
James Cagney, fret and yell on screen 
as borderline psychotics ? l 


Astounding astanga 

* Perfection is the best you can do at any 
particular moment, * Derek told his small, 
not terribly well-formed audience 


Catch-22 ■, 

‘We are having one right now. Novelists 
who really need publicity are not invited 
out to lunch by newspapers' 


Page V 


Page XX 
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A ristotle reckoned 
that friendships 
come abont for 
three reasons: 
utility, pleasure 
and goodness. Only the last 
is perfect, for “it is those 
who desire the good of their 
friends for the friends' sake 
that are most truly friends, 
because each loves the other 
for what he is, and not for 
any incidental quality”. 

In other words, the ground 
for friendship Is elemental 
rather t han circumstantial. 
It does not wait on time and 
tide, terror and tyranny, the 
Hide of a switch, the push of 
a button, the delivery of a 
diplomatic note. It rests, 
rather, an the character of 
the partners themselves: 

According to Aristotle: 
“That such friendships are 
rare is natural, because men 
of this, kind are few: .. those 
who are quick to make 
friendly advances to each 
other have the desire to be 
friends, bnt they are not, 
unless they are worthy of 
love and know it." 

To demonstrate worthi- 
ness of this sort is no easy 
task ; individually or interna- 
tionally. To maintain the 
conviction is even harder, as 
Tony Blair and BUI (Hinton 
are about to discover. “The 
wish for friendship develops 
rapidly," Aristotle adds, "but 
friendship does not" 

The "perfect friendship"- of 
Aristotelian ethics' bears a 
striking resemblance to the 
“special relationship" of 
Churchill! an apologetics - 
the gospel of Anglo-Amerlca 
according to the evangelists. 
The very idea of a special 
relationship is evangelical, 
not to say wishftii One can 
see it in Blair’s face and hear 
it in -his utterance (“a new 
nnd modem relationship .fra* 
a new century”). 

- Y et such a relationship is 
never ftaHy achieved. Some 
claim specialness (Japan). 
Some disclaim specialness 
(Canada). Some are born spe- 
cial (Israel). Some have spe- 
clalness thrust upon them 
(Germany). .Specialness is 
never, as pliant or as potent 
- not as special - as one 
partner would wish. There is 
always a worm in the bud: 
perhaps, innocence, perhaps 
recalcitrance, perhaps only 
silence. Will Clinton return 
the can? -WQl he Jilt me for 
Helmut ... or Benjamin 
. or Boris? 

The first-generation. evan- 
gelists have passed away, 
God rest their fretful souls. 
But, some ti mes, on a dark 
and stormy night, in strange 
lanrta prone to extremes of 
temperature, their keening 
can still be heard. For some 
time it has been hollow. Who 
remembers Leopoldo Gal- 
tieri? Who credits "Hitler 
revisited*? The Falklands 
War was an anachronism, 
tiie Gulf war a charade. 

The real war, the evange- 
lists’ war, was the second 
world war. Whatever was 
special about the special 
relationship was learned in 
the schoolroom of .the (&and 
Alliance. 

As. late as 1962, Harold 
Macmillan, ' old hooded-eyes 
himself, could base a suc- 
cessful pitch for Polaris mis- 
siles on a manipulative 
appeal to a common past, an 
Anglo- America pullulating 
with goodwill, good faith 

and nuclear weapons. • 

. Macmillan was a master 
rhetorician, exceedingly 
hard to deny- 'The argument 
of his appeal is imagina- 
tively presented in Ian 
McEwan’s novel The Inno- 



cent, an acute inquiry into 
the specialness, and seami- 
ness, of the relationship dur- 
ing the glacial cold war. 

The Englishman, Leonard 
Maraham, and the Ameri- 
can, Bob Glass, are working 
together on Operation Gold 
(1955-56), the tunnel under 
Berlin, a joint CIA-MI5 ven- 
ture compromised from the 
beginning (we now know) by 
the double agent*. George 
Blake. The wmk% fraught 
with mutual irritation: “It’s 
not the Germans or the Rus- 
sians who are -the problem 
here. It isn’t even - the 
French. It's the Americans. 
They don’t know a thing. 
What’s worse, they won’t 
Irani, they won’t be told." 

And: "The British . . . 
they’re so busy being gentle- 
men. They don’t do their 
jobs." 

The relationship is like the 
tunnel: fetid, penetrated, 
abated. Bill and tony bill 
and coo, but fin tie siicle 
Anglo- America has a chronic 
case of aporia. In interna- 
tional politics, it is a wasting 
disease. The condition is ter- 
minal, and well-advanced. 

We should not be shocked. 
The Anglo-American rela- 
tionship has always been 
founded cm utility. “The rela- 
tionship was not particularly 
special in my day," reflected 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s 
secretary of state, recently. 
“It was normal- The British 
role did not depend on the 
weight it could throw 
around but because it made 
itself so useful." 

There have been pockets 
of pleasure. There has been 
precious little goodness. The 
only partial exception is the 
anti-fascist annunciation of 
1942, through the unlikely 
medium of Harry Hopkins, 
the president’s eyes and 
ears. “1 suppose you wish to 
know what I am going to say 
to President Roosevelt on 
my return," he asked Chur- 
chill at the end of his crucial 
visit in January 1941. 

“Well, rm going to quote 


you one verse from the Book 
of Books . . . ‘Whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where 
thou lodgest, 1 will lodge: 
thy people shall be my 
people, .and thy God my 
God.'” Then he added very 
quietly: “Even to the end." 

This story was related, 
meaningfully, by Tony Blair 
at the war-torn White House 
the other week (and retailed, 
mistily, by Tina Brown in 
the star-struck New Yorker). 

But tiiis is theatre, the 
stuff of the spin doctor. 

Specialness has been over- 
taken by events. History has 
conspired against it. The 
special relationship has 
always been ruthlessly senti- 
mentalised, especially by the 


The very idea 
of a special 
relationship 
is evangelical, 
not to say 
wishful. One 
can see it in 
Blair’s face 


underdog British, for their 
own unsentimental pur- 
poses. Kipling and canoodl- 
ing are no substitute for a 
common world view. 

Aristotle's goodness does 
not include two well-mean- 
ing baby boomers sharing a 
“good" joke. It means two 
countries effortlessly cele- 
hrating an empathy and not, 
as it is, two signatories to an 
unequal treaty. 

“Up to about 40 years 
ago,” mused Neal Ascherson, 
the British commentator, in 
the mid-1980s, “those who 
governed the British and 
told them what to think 
inhabited a blob-shaped 
mental world. It comprised 
the Home Counties, London 
south of the Park, Westmin- 
ster and the inns of Court. 


Now, after decades of Ful- 
brlght grants and academic 
exchanges, their descen- 
dants inhabit a world shaped 
ITVp a dumb-bell 

“At one end, the Home 
Counties, etc. then a long 
thin bit, then another blob 
consisting of Washington DC 
and some habitable parts of 
Manhattan and New Eng- 
land. The rest of the world, 
outside this ‘civilised’ dumb- 
bell, is dark and potty. It 
speaks foreign languages, 
suffers rather disgustingly; 
nobody can spell Its states- 
men. Dumb-bell people feel 
as uneasy in; Prague as in 
Glasgow. When they say 
■Europe’ they mean Dorset, 
Tuscany and Vermont" 

Dumb-bell insularity per- 
sists. For a long time Lon- 
don has been prosecuting a 
cold war of its own with 
Brussels. Some element of 
these hostilities has been 
suspended. The Labour 
party is not riven with the 
same spoiling Europhobia as 
that which afflicts the Con- 
servatives. Blair is a more 
creative and sympathetic fig- 
ure than his immediate pre- 
decessors. He is also attrac- 
tively Inexperienced. 

With such a neophyte, 
even Clinton can play the 
elder statesman, a role he 
surely relishes, without fear 
of public handbagging or pri- 
vate backs tabbing. All of 
this represents an advance 
on the alternation of grace- 
less triumphalism and carp- 
ing disdain which pau s e d for 
foreign policy in the Thatch- 
er-Major era. 

Blair and his circle have 
mastered the fundamental 
principle so difficult far the 
British to absorb, that influ- 
ence in Washington and 
influence in Paris and Bonn 
(and Brussels) is not a prob- 
lem of choice but of concom- 
itance. Britain is a more 
valuable ally of America if it 
has influence in Europe. 

And yet a certain hesita- 
tion remains: a lack of con- 
viction,' a residual belief that 


these captious Continentals 
are not, after an. people to 
go tiger-shooting with. 
Britain currently occupies 
the presidency of the Euro- 
pean Union. The prime min- 
ister has vowed to use it 
wisely and well Come the 
phoney war in the Gulf, 
however, all of that was 
overthrown. President Tony 
clung tight to President BILL 
The fickle French, however, 
were on the wrong side. 
They had their doubts. Spe- 
datnfiss counsels silence. 

The special relationship 
has waxed fat on war. Some 
sort of commonality on the 
sanction and application « Of 
force has been intrinsic, to 
Anglo-Amerlca, to its' raison 
d'etre and self-belief. Being 
willing and able to Inter- 
vene, globally, on the appro- 
priate scale, and to agree on 
(Or acquiesce In) what and 
where and when; this was 
the bedrock of the relation- 
ship for a hot and cold half- 
century, 1941 to 199L from 
the Tyrant of Berchtesgaden 
to the Thief of Baghdad. 

The potential of the rela- 
tionship has been governed 
by two basic requirements: 
in the first place, the British 
ability to deliver; in the sec- 
ond. the American willing- 
ness to defer. The two go 
together. From the atrophy 
of the first follows the jeop- 
ardy of the second. Recent 
appeals to an Anglo-Ameri- 
can future are all in some 
measure exhortations to live 
up to an Anglo-American 
past. “At the end of a cen- 
tury of friendship let us 
pledge to connect our storied 
past to the unwritten prom- 
ise of our future." said Clin- 
ton to Blair. If that is impos- 
sible then so is a special 
relationship. 

Can Britain deliver? She 
has indeed atrophied since 
the glory days when the 
pound was worth a pound; 
economically, strategically, 
imperially, reflexively. 
“England has become 
England to America’s 


Rome," observed Sidney Blu- 
menfhal. former columnist 
and now Bill Clinton’s main 
man. "an outlying country of 
often amusing people best 
appreciated for their dra- 
matic art of self-presenta- 
tion." 

Airstrip One is Airstrip 
One no longer. Progressively 
run down, the last US 
nuclear weapons in the UK 
were repatriated in 1996. In 


the same year, it was 
announced that the RAF is 
to quit Its last base in Ger- 
many in 2002, bringing to an 
end a continuous occupation 
stretching back to 1946. That 
will leave a British army 
contingent of some 25,000, on 
current strengths, keeping a 
watch on the Rhine. But for 
bow long? 

"When India has gone and 
the great colonies have gone. 


do yon suppose that we can 
stop there?" asked Lord Cur- 
zon, viceroy, foreign secre- 
tary and ultimate failure 
himself, in 1908. “Your prats 
and coaling stations, your 
fortresses and dockyards, 
your Crown colonies and 
protectorates will go too. For 

either they will be unneces- 
sary as the toll-gates and 
barbicans of an empire that 
has vanished, or they will be 
taken by an enemy more 
powerful than yourselves.” 

He went on to unfold a 
remarkable vision: “Eng- 
land, from having been the 
arbiter, would sink at best 
into the inglorious play- 
ground of the world. Our 
antiquities, our natural 
beauties, our relics of a once 
mighty sovereignty, our cas- 
tles and cathedrals, our man- 
sion bouses and parks, 
would attract a crowd of 
wandering pilgrims. People 
would come to see ns just as 
they climb the Acropolis at 
Athens or ascend the waters 

of the Nile England 

would become a sort of glori- 
fied Belgium.” 

The prophesied theme- 
park has come to pass. Wan- 
dering pilgrims from Man- 
hattan swarm over the 
sceptred isle, bagging anti- 
quities like grouse. “Without 
their crowns and coronets, 
how could the English be 
distinguished from the Ice- 
landers?” wonders John 
Updike, writer and golfer, 
lobbing another dreadful 
comparison into the shell- 
shocked national psyche. 
Usefulness has come to this. 
London is peripheral, not 
central; recreational, not 
essential. “Cool Britannia" Is 
an illusion. The special rela- 
tionship is an abstraction. 
Britain is Belgium, though 
the British do not know it 
yet 

■ Alex Danchev is the author 
of On Spedalness, Essays in 
Anglo-American Relations, St 
Antony’s, £4250. 
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Toby Parker Qeft) and Rory Carter would still welcome a further investor prepared to provide up to £250,000 


Minding Your Own Business 


Two wings and a prayer 

Airwave Gliders is at last on the up. Clive Fewins reports on its engine for growth 

A irwave Gliders pa ting this, and in order to hold stock, and were throw- More drastic action was sonal workers, the total w 
has just come compete on volume and ing the problem of stocking needed. In late 1996, Parker, 70. In its last financial ye 
through a patch price, the company opened a back at manufacturers." by then a director, per- Airwave reported a prc 
of turbulence vig- second 7,000 sq ft factory in This proved very difficult suaded his colleagues to fol- before tax of £113.000 on 
orous enough to 1990. Greater volumes were for Airwave In order to keep low other European para- turnover of £1 An. 


A irwave Gliders 
has just come 
through a patch 
of turbulence vig- 
orous enough to 
propel much bigger aircraft 
out of the skies. 

However, the company, 
based on the Isle of Wight, is 
confident that it is now 
reaching the end of the most 
troubled two years in its 18- 
year history. 

It is slowly returning to 
profit after three years of 
heavy losses. “We are leaner, 
better-stocked and better 
able to cope with competi- 
tion from overseas,” says 
Toby Parker, the managing 
dirertor. 

The problems for Airwave 
started in the early 1990s 
when, after 12 years of com- 
paratively tranquil progress 
towards being a world leader 
in the manufacture of 
bespoke hang gliders at up 
to £5,000 each, cheaper and 
more accessible paragliders 
came on the scene. 

“Paragliders are just nylon 
wings with pockets that are 
Inflated by their for- 
ward motion," says Parker. 
40. “An average pack mi g h t 
weigh about 7kg, as opposed 
to 35kg for a hang glider, 
so pilots find them a lot 
easier to haul up mountain- 
sides. 

"Although paragliders are 
far slower than hang gliders 
and cover shorter distances, 
they are a volume product 
made for a mass market. 
Unlike hang gliders, which 
are rigid structures, usually 
custom-made, paragliders 
can he bought more or less 
off-the-peg.” 

With the flood of imported 
paragliders into the UK, Air- 
wave noticed an immediate 
change in its market. Antici- 


pating this, and in order to 
compete on volume and 
price, the company opened a 
second 7,000 sq ft factory in 
1990. Greater volumes were 
produced, but 30 more staff 
were employed over the next 
few years. So although Air- 
wave was able to compete on 
price, says Parker, It did not 
achieve satisfactory mar- 
gins. 

“We were achieving about 
30 per cent gross, while I 
estimate that our overseas 
competitors .were working 
on about 45 per cent." Par- 
ker says. “The result was 
that, throughout the early 
1990s. Airwave lacked the 
working capital to buy in 
sufficient materials and 
build up stock. It was often 
unable to supply, and cus- 
tomers were getting fed up." 

Founder directors Rory 
Carter and Graham Deegan 
realised that financially the 
company was going back- 
wards, but it was not until 
1995, when they employed 
Parker as a consultant, that 
they became convinced dras- 
tic action was needed. 

“Sales had not really risen 
for six years and a turnover 
of £2 -2m was showing a loss 
of £110,000," says Parker. 

“Rory is a yacht designer 
and Graham, who left the 
company in 1995. a sail 
maker. While both are 
extremely good technically, 
neither had financial skills 
and they admit that they 
were too slow to perceive the 
changes In the market and 
adapt to it 

“Paragliders had very rap- 
idly become what I call an 
‘instant gratification* mar- 
ket," Parker says. “Dealers 
were demanding more mod- 
els and colours. They were 
also growing less willing to 


hold stock, and were throw- 
ing the problem of stocking 
back at manufacturers." 

This proved very difficult 
for Airwave In order to keep 
up with competitors, the 
company had to produce a 
range of five different types 
of paraglider, from competi- 
tion models to tandem (two 
man) designs, most in sev- 
eral sizes and three or four 
different colours. 

When he arrived at Air- 
wave. the first thing Parker 
did was to. persuade Carter 
and Deegan to stop manufac- 

This research 
could take us 
into military 
uses of 
non-powered 
flight 

luring windsurfing sails, 
which it had been making 
since the late 1980s during 
the seasonal gaps in hang 
glider production. 

Parker pointed out that 
the seasonal strategy had 
never really worked. “Wind- 
surfing sails had become the 
preserve of multinationals, 
and Airwave could not keep 
up with the fashions," he 
said. 

“Pulling out of wind- 
surfing in 1995 cost about 
£150,000 in written-off stock 
and redundancy payments, 
but we believe it pointed the 
way to recovery." 

Economic downturn in 
Germany, a major market, 
and the strength of the 
pound still made it hard for 
their products to compete in 
other European countries. 


More drastic action was 
needed. In late 1996, Parker, 
by then a director, per- 
suaded his colleagues to fol- 
low other European para- 
glider manufacturers and 
buy in the bulk of their com- 
ponents from Vietnam. 
China and Sri Lanka. 

Hang glider production - 
Airwave makes about 300 a 
year - was to continue as 
before, but the company was 
to make only about 200 of 
the 2,000 paragliders it 
expected to sell in a year. 
These are mainly specials, 
and “fill-ins”. - when hang 
glider production levels are 
low. 

These are-produced, as are 
the hang gliders, at the 
group of framer farm build- 
ings that serves as the com- 
pany headquarters. Nowa- 
days. inspection and 
assembly of. the imported 
paragliders takes place 
under the same root 

In 1996, the company des- 
patched designer and pilot 
Bruce Goldsmith to" southern 
France, where, together with 
David Pflkington. an aerody- 
namics expert, and John 
Pendry, the 1997 world par- 
aglider champion, he under- 
takes most of the company's 
research and development 

“In France, Pendry. Gold- 
smith and another pilot, are 
able to fly up to 350 days a 
year, testing new designs 
and competition models.” 
says Parker. Pendry is also 
in charge of selecting pilots 
for tbe competition teams, 
one for hang gliding and 
another for para-gliding, 
sponsored by Airwave. 

In July 1997, the second 
plant was closed with tbe 
loss or seven jobs. The com- 
pany now has 20 staff. At its 
peak in 1994, including sea- 


sonal workers, the total was 
70. In its last financial year. 
Airwave reported a profit 
before tax of £113.000 on a 
turnover of £litm. 

Of great help has been a 
£200,000 loan from Lloyds 
Bank negotiated by Parker 
in 1996; guaranteed by the 
UK government's Small 
Firms Loan Guarantee 
scheme. 

“This has given us the 
working capital with which 
to build up stock, though we 
would still welcome a fur- 
ther investor prepared to 
provide up to £250.000 and 
help wipe out our- £150,000 
overdraft," Parker says. 

A further hopeful sign is 
that the company has 
received two government- 
backed grants totalling 
£75,000. These are to pursue 
research into carbon fibre 
for use in hang glider wings 
and, in collaboration with 
Oxford University scientists, 
into measuring shape and 
airflow in flexible aerofoil 
structures. 

In combination with four 
other European companies. 
Airwave is finalising an 
application for an Ecu375,000 
grant from the European 
Commission for further 
work of this sort. “This is of 
great importance to us as it 
might take us into the non- 
leisure. including military, 
uses of non-powered flight, 
and into new commercial 
applications,'' says Parker. 

,- We are well up with 
tbe leaders in this dev- 
eloping field, so now we 
have got our finances in 
order, it looks as though 
we may have turned the cor- 
ner." 

■ Airwave Gliders, Elm 
Lane, Shalfleet, Isle of Wight 
PO30 ■ JJV let 019S3-53J6U. 
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and a solar success 
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N asas 

announcement 
last week tbat 
the Lunar 

Prospector space-probe has 
detected large quantities of 
water on the moon 
transforms it from a sterile 
lump of rock into a 
potential oasis and 
rocket-fuelling station. 
Water on toe moon could 
make it possible to build a 
permanent lunar base that 
would produce rocket fuel 
for longer space 
exploration missions. 

It is obvious that a water 
supply on the moon would 
save the prohibitive cost of 
transporting drinking and 
washing water from Earth, 
but its significance for tbe 
production of rocket 
propellant may need to be 
clarified. As a fuel, water is 
a non-starter: it does not 
burn. However, its 
constituent elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen, 
when separated, make 
excellent fuel for anything 
from a space-rocket to a 
bus. 

Hydrogen is a very clean 
fuel. Burning it produces 
no pollutants or 
greenhouse gases, only 
water, This combination of 
flexibility and cleanliness 
has convinced many 
scientists and technologists 
that hydrogen is the fuel of 
the future. 

Reducing water to 
hydrogen and oxygen takes 
at least as much energy as 
is released when hydrogen 
is burned as fuel. This is 
hardly surprising as 
burning hydrogen simply 
oxidises it - recombines it . 
with oxygen - converting it 
back into water. The 
advantage of going round 
this circle of chemical 
conversions is one of 
convenience. The oxidation 
of hydrogen can be violent 
enough to hurl the space 
shuttle Into orbit, while its 
reduction can be carried 
out at leisure using heat, 
sunlight or electricity. 

Wherever there is water, 
separating toe oxygen and 
hydrogen in this way 
allows them to be used as a 
medium of energy 
exchange and transport 
Chemical, solar, nuclear or 
electrical energy can all be 


used to produce hydrogen, 
which, to turn, can be 
burned in much toe same 
way as petrol or gas. or 
combined chemically with 
oxygen to produce 
electricity directly m a 
device known as a fuel cell. 

Whatever happens in 
space, over the next few 
decades energy transport 
and use on Earth will be 
carried out increasingly 
through a “hydrogen 
economy”. Several car 
manufacturers already 
have experimental vehicles 
powered by hydrogen. 

BMW has a number or 
demonstration cars that 
can switch between 
hydrogen and petrol. 
Hydrogen-powered buses 
are on trial in a number of 
US and Canadian cities. 

Burning 
hydrogen 
produces no 
pollutants or 
greenhouse 
gases 

Ian Fells, professor of 
energy conversion at tbe 
University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, sounds a note 
of caution. "People who 
have never worked with 
hydrogen are very 
enthusiastic ahout it." he 
says. But Fells sees two big 
problems witb hydrogen. 
The first Is that it's 
difficult to handle and veir 
explosive; the second, that 
you need a source of energy 
to make the hydrogen. 

(HI and gas will run out 
in the next century and 
coal will run oat 
eventually. Fells favours 
nuclear power as an energy 
source. Nuclear fusion, 
which would produce no 
hazardous radioactive 
waste, but may yet turn out 
to be an expensive 
pipe-dream, would be ideal. 
But for the time being, the 
only practical source of 
energy is nnclear fission, 
he says. 

Jim Swithenbank. of tbe 
Department of Chemical 
and Process Engineering at 
the University of Sheffield, 


has worked with hydrogen 
and retains his enthusiasm. 
“Hydrogen is the long-term 
solution to portable energy. 
You could make it f rom 
solar energy and transport 
enough to meet the whole 
of the UK's energy needs 
through a pipe two metres 
to diameter." he says. 

David Hall, professor of ; 
biology at King’s College 
London, agrees- “To be j 
sustainable, the hydrogen 
economy has to be solar 
driven," be says- The big 
question is what are the 
best ways of harvesting 
solar energy. 

There are four 
possibilities, of which three 
are well tried. Photovoltaic 
cells produce electricity 
which can be used to split 
water by a process called 
electrolysis but their 
production and disposal are 
energy-intens i ve. 

Other renewable sources 
of electricity such as wind 
and wave power can also be 
used for electrolysis. Fuel 
crops can be used to 
generate electricity for 
electrolysis or they can be 
gasified to produce a 
mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide. 

Hall is working on a 
fourth way, harnessing 
sunlight to split water 
directly. He uses 
cyanobacteria, a blue-green 
bacterium, which splits 
water into hydrogen and 
oxygen. Hall has designed 
and built a 10-litre reactor 
that sits on a laboratory 
bench and produces 75 
millilitres of hydrogen an 
hoar. 

Tbe next step, which will 
depend on the Japanese 
sponsors of Hall's research, 
is to see whether the 
reactor can work outdoors 
and be scaled up to produce 
large quantities of 
hydrogen. The ideal test 
site could be south-eastern 
Spain, which gets 330 days 
of sunshine a year and 
where the temperature 
rarely falls below 10°C. 

So keep your eyes open if 
you head for paella and 
sunshine next year - you 
could catch sight of a 
rocket-fuel oasis. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 
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ACROSS 

1 Whistle for prison visit? (8) 
S Cherished Scandinavian 
money in total (61 
9 Statements of judges (8) 

10 Book to caned if answer is 
given in it? (6) 

12 Tutor, perhaps, tickled to 
death (5) 

13 Memo includes note of the 
balance (9) 

14 Despondent, ruined maids 
left behind (6) 

16 Alternatives to pins that 
come unstuck, holding 
nothing? (7) 

19 Salutations of judges (7) 

21 Springtime border chaos? 
(6) 

23 June’s able to go out in 
hard-wearing pants (4,5) 

25 Fittingly. I love the paved 
area outside the house (5) 

26 Sauna’s out of order - the 

S lace is subtropical' (6) 
ppearance of ghost in res- 
idence (81 

28 Old Persian governor pre- 
sided. to speak abruptly (6) 
2$ Scarf Leo sports In the 
open air 18 ) 
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DOWN 

1 Black kilns for crows (6) 

2 Bill's position at sea? (9) 

3 Palace bar (5) 

4 City alter style of the side? 
(7) 

6 Skilled surgery, yet Dr isn't 
involved (9> 

7 Cycle direct (5) 

8 Sadly In bars, last of the 
acclaimed sherry iS> 

11 Doctor on morning round. 1 
possibly (4) 

15 Grass in which Mary , 
embraces John in Spain (9) 

17 Blatant examples of addi- : 
lionai meanings (91 

18 Buoyancy aids worn only 
by captains? (B> 

20 This dramatist has changed 
women (4) 

21 Wind affecting trials on 
motorway (7> 

22 What to wear for the 
dance? (.6) 

24 Throw off balance in riding 
school (5) 

25 Vexed question of prose 
style (S) 
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The two ladies pairs at The 
Macallan proved that they 
can compete with the 
world's best in the Open 
game. The Norwegian men 
dominated so, although the 
bulletin headline on the sec- 
ond day read, “Women 
Chase Norwegians”, the real 
battle was for second place. 

Sabine Auken and Daniela 
von Arnim of Germany slug- 
ged it out with Nicola Smith 
and Pat Davies of Britain, all 
producing brilliant bridge. 
When the two pairs finally 
met. excitement was fever- 
pitch. 

N 

4 - 

V A 10652 

4 K 5 

* Q 9 6 5 3 2 


W 

4 Q 64 3 
¥ Q 98 
4 10 86 
4 AK J 


4 KJ98752 
¥ K43 
♦ 3 
4 74 
S 

4 A 10 
¥ J7 

♦ A Q J 9 74 2 
f IDS 


North East South West 
3S 4D 4S 
5D 

With East-West vulnerable, 
von Arnim preempted with 
3S and, from then on, 
nobody really knew what 
was making. Against Nicola 


Smith's well-judged 5D, 
Auken led A*. Had she 
switched to a heart at trick 
two, the contract would have 
been defeated, but East 
could well hold a singleton 
club, so she persevered with 
K4- Now she found the 
excellent 8¥ lead. 

Declarer has two possible 
lines: if trumps are 2*2, she 
can draw them, finishing in 
dummy, and cash all her 
clubs. If, however, trumps 
are 3-1, she must play for the 
hand with toe void club to 
hold only one trump. 

The audience - seeing all 
four hands - held their 
breath as she contemplated. 
Eventually, she decided that 
West's defence suggested a 
bad trump break, so she 
crossed to band, drawing 
East’s only trump, ruffed 104 
and led Q4- East could not 1 
ruff, and Smith could pitch 1 
her losing J¥- Perfect tim- 
ing. 

This helped Smith and 
Davies clinch second place - 
the highest finish for a 
ladies pair - with Auken 
and von Arnim third. The 12 
male pairs behind them bris- 
tled. A new headline was 
suggested. In vain, for the 
final bulletin.’ “Confounded 
Misogynists Seek New Pas- 
time." 

Paul Mendel$on 


What do Fischer, Kasparov 
and Smyslov have in com- 
mon as a favourite defence 
for use against other world 
champions? Answer, the 
Grunfeld l d4 Nf6 2 c4 tr6 3 
Nc3 d5. 

It aims to entice White to 
set up a d4-e4 pawn centre, 
then snipe from the flanks 
with moves like Nc6. Nb6-c4. 
Bg7 and Bg4. Long-term. 
Black plans an endgame 
with a useful 3-2 queen’s side 
pawn majority. White’s obvi- 
ous reply is 4 cxd5 Nxd5 5 ei 
I but 4 Nf3, 4 Bf4, 4 Qb3 and 4 
e3 are well-known. Yet after 
years spent analysing these 
routine plans, three new 
ideas hove emerged within 
months. 

A Cuban expert analyses 4 
b4 Bg7 (Black can compli- 
cate by e5 5 c5 exd-l 6 Nb5) 5 

e3 M 6 Qb3 c6 7 Bd3 e6 8 
Nge2 with 04). Bb2 and a use- 
ful space advantage. 

From Armenia comes 4 
arts Nxd5 5 Na41? Bz7 6 e4 

£• NC6 (Nx41 

Qxa4+ Bd7 9 Qc2) 8 d5 Ne5 9 
Nc 5 or 6 Nc5 b6 7 e4! 

But the Hastings winner 
GM Matthew Sadler fooled a 
Grunfeld expert by varvlne 
as early as move three 
Black could heve sidestep- 
ped by 3_.d6 or 3...Bg7 but 
Sadler rightly Judged ’that 

HU ** swallo »«i- 

His Nd2-h3 improves on the 


Armenian Idea since c5 and 
. Y® guarded. Later, Black 
Ined to bail out with a risky 
queen attack and fell into a 
rare pa vra fork of both rooks 
(M Sadler v I Stohl). 

1 d4 Nf6 2 C4 ge 3 Nd2 d5H 
NxdS 5 Ngf3 Bg7 6 ©4 
7 Nb3 0-0 8 Be3 Bg4 9 
gd2 NC6 10 Rcl f5 fld5 

BxlB 12 gxf3 Ne5 13 Be2 £xe4 
15 dxefi 9114 16 
“ 7 I 7 0-0 Rada ig 

«*!? *»* 19 Bh6+ Kgs 
29 ® 7 Resigns. If Rxd2 21 
ex£8Q mate. 

No 1222 

A lone king can draw 
gj 1 ** K + B + a or h ff 

tho ? doe S not cont rol. and 
* he lone K can reach, the 
queemng square. So how as 



do you stop the BK 
siting to h8, eating your 

f4 pawn en route? 

Solution, Back Page 

- Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


W hen you make a 
baby, or take a deci- 
sion on who is to 
care for it, your 
friendly government hovers in 
the background. It will tell you 
stories to give comfort, or frown 
and scold to give warning; 
according to its unfathomable 
whims. It may not know why it 
does it, but it does it all the 
same. The state is a nanny, com- 
plete with wagging index fi ^ go r 
and bag of boiled sweets. 

There is no way around this. 
Taxes and subsidies, like laws, 
partnerships with business, and 
public exhortations, are powerful 
mechanisms that change our 
behaviour. Together they consti- 
tute the toolbox of the social 
engin eer. We can see it in use in 
Europe, where some countries 
provide highly subsidised day 
centres for infants and toddlers. 


, Mary Poppins, or medi 

Decisions made by the nanny state are bound to influence who ends up holding the baby 

and the US. where Rill fUintnn'o onu anch h nut. Jnn, ^iu 


and the US, where BUI Clinton's 
proposals for' financing r.hiid 
care have Republicans scram- 
bling to outbid Mm 

Whatever the Democrats call 
the president's programme, the 
effect is to redirect behaviour. If 
care Is made less costly, more 
families will use it. We know 
that in reality the vast majority 
of fathers do not see themselves 
as kindergarten managers. Yet if 
after-tax income is higher for 
mothers, more will take jobs. On 
both sides of the Atlantic the 
message to women is. let some- 
body else hold your baby. You go 
out to work. 

The expectation in Britain is 
that the same signal will be sent 
by Tony Blair's new Labour min- 
istry next Tuesday. Gordon 
Brown’s Budget is likely to be 
presented as one that gives 
women choice. The response to 


any such pronouncement from 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
should be a raspberry. 

We can imagine the true mean- 
ing of this “choice”. Any mother 
may decide far herself between 
the cold bath of living on what 
may be a slightly enhanced rate 
of benefit or the jelly and ice 
cream of finding a job that pays 
well enough to attract Clintones- 
que tax credits, leaving more 
money in her purse. Tough deci- 
sion, that 

The joke is that women will be 
asked to believe it is their own 
individual preference to go for 
the outside job. It is and it isn't. 
There is no such thing as a neu- 
tral financial transaction 
between government and gov- 
erned. What ministries do alters 
the rules by which we make our 
supposedly independent deci- 
sions. The list of devices avail- 


able to the social engineer is end- 


Benefits cap be paid to low- 
income parents but not the 
well-off, to mothers, or fathers or 
both. Handouts and tax breaks 
can be given to everyone with 
offspring, or just those who are 
married, single parents only, or 
all comers including gay couples. 
The state can set Its signals to 
include, or exclude part-time or 

full-time employment. There 
might be differentiation accord- 
ing to the age of the youngest, or 
oldest, child. 

Whichever way the credits 
crumble, a value judgment is 
delivered or at least implied. 
Today's governments seek to 
give voters what they tell opin- 
ion researchers they want This 
produces confused signals, based 
on a mix of values, some open, 
some undeclared. The old wis- 


dom. that society favours child- 
bearing within marriage, with 
the wife becoming the principal - 
carer, is disintegrating. Those of 
us who believe that children fare 
best when raised by two parents, 
one of each gender, are regarded 
as old-fashioned. 

Nature's way of perpetuating 
ourselves no longer rules. 
Nature's way? You know, the 
one adopted by most species. The 

male fertilises, then goes off to 
gather and h irnt , or warms him- 
self in the sun. Most male ani- 
mals are inherently lazy. The 
female hatches the eggs, feeds 
the fledglings, monopolises the 
processes of nurture. She might 
also scratch the earth for worms 
to place in open beaks. 

Yea, yes, yon may protest, but 
humankind is civilised, long but 
of the jungle. .Our sbes are as 
willing, and able, to be full-time 


hunter-gatherers, as our hes. 
True. Nobody can seriously 
doubt tiie justice of the women's 
revolution. Unfortunately, we 
have not yet come to terms wijth 
the costs. 

These are borne partly by 
babies farmed out to substan- 
dard minders but also by women 
tom between conflicting claims 
on their time and energies. We 
cannot return to the days before 
the contraceptive pin and uni- 
versal education, nor should we. 
Yet most mothers Who work do 
so in tedious Jobs because they 
have to. 

It would be nice if all parents 
could be given a genuine, worry- 
free choice, detached from the 

actions Of pffiHala: Alas, that is 
not possible. . . 

One of the current debates is 
about how to give the poor the 
same opportunities as those 


enjoyed by the rich. High-earn- 
ing parents can afford high-qual- 
ity nursery nurses for the new- 
born, a Mary Poppins for the 
kindergarten years. Mothers and 
fathers may step out, satisfied 
that they have done their best 

The poor are unlikely to be 
given anything approaching this 
level of service by the tax-fearing 
adminis trations in office in Lon- 
don and Washington. Publicly 
funded child care can be benefi- 
cial. even far under-threes. We 
must ask the Dutch and the 
T>qnftc leaders in the field, bow 
long they are prepared to go on 
paying for it- 

We know the likely answer in 
Anglo America. The government 
is everyone’s mother and father. 
Funds are short, but if you work, 
you’ll get child tax credits. Preg- 
nant? Apply for a job at once. 

•na muiliiffiift NMf 
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Lunch with the FT 

The 


epitome of 
his very 
own catch 



Joseph Heller doesn’t need the 
publicity, but he wouldn’t have met 
Peter Aspden if he wasn’t famous 


t was not a great start. 
Somewhere in the short 
■ stretch - of- -pavement 
between the urban mael- 
strom of Piccadilly Circus 
and the soothing Edwardian opu- 
: lence of Marco . Pierre White’s 
three Michelin-starred Oak Room 
Restaurant, a delinquent slipped 
bis fingers into my pocket and 
made off with a small wallet 
'stuffed with all the sec- 
purity and identity cards I needed 
to function in the modem 
metropolis. 

So I had something mildly dra- 
matic tct recoant to Joseph Heller 
as soon as we met. “it seems I 
have just been pickpocketed 
but before; I could explain I was 
stiff able to pay for lunch, quick 
as a flatly in a pungent Bronx 
twang, Heller interrupted me. 

“So how much money do you 
want?" 

He could not have timed the 
quip better, at least it sounded 
like a quip, but perhaps he had 
already set alarmed eyes on the 
menu and seen the ever-so-subtle 
writing on the bottom of the d la 
carte list - “Seventy five 
pounds”, written out in frill, as is 
done on television with freak 
football results (“thirteen-nil") in 
plain figures are taken for 
misprints. 

Food matters to- Heller. In his 
newly published memoir Now 
and Then, the evocative descrip- 
tions of bis Coney Island 
upbringing, are laced with the 
tastes and smells of a well-nour- 
ished childho od: Nathan’s hot 
dogs, Solly's honey-glazed dough- 
nuts, hot pea soup in the Stygian 
gloom, his first hero sandwich, 
potato knishes, butter pecan ice- 
creams. 

I explained that I read half the 
book with a watering mouth. Did 
they really taste that good, or 
was it just nostalgia? 


“They really did. Nathan’s hot 
dogs were fantastic, and they still 
are. They are probably the test 
’ hot dogs in the-United Staten It 
is junk food; I would not want to 
eat it every day, but it evokes 
memories of a very happy period 
in my Ufa." 

1 made the mistake of mention- 
ing that while I was all too famil- 
iar with hot dogs, I did not often 
eat in places like The Oak Room. 
Heller became touchingly pater- 
nalistic: I should pick whatever 
food I wanted (“preferably some- 
thing with a supplement charge”) 
and whichever wine I wanted 
(“but probably not mare than one 
bottle”), and he would go along 
with it We jointly picked fish. 

We ware-, there to talk about 
Heller’s memoir, but we had not 
even begun toying with the 
a muse-gueules before 1 suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of ask- 
ing him about Catch-2 2, his mas- 
terpiece which, as 1 told him, was 
the first book I ever had to stop 
reading because it made me 
laugh out loud in public spaces. 

It was based on a now-familiar 
paradoxical twist which had 
made the phrase a summation of 
so much of late 20th century life. 
Did he see Catch-22 moments 
wh ere v er he looked? 

“Well, we are having one right 
now. Novelists who really need 
publicity- are not invited out to 
lunch by newspapers. But once 
they become famous, they cannot 
stop getting more and mcnre pub- 
licity. ■ 

"Money is another one - you 
cannot get credit if you do not 
have money, but it Is when you 
do not have money that you 
really need that credit" 

This seemed from the heart, or 
at least the pocket Heller was 
brought up in a working class 
Jewish neighbourhood, “al- 
though I never felt I was poor. I 



Joseph Heller: 'lam coming to the end of my career, the end of my He, and lean accept certain things without shyness. I an vary sattofled wWi what 1 have acHevecf am* Am-ood 


knew there were rich people but 
they were not close to me.” 

He says he did not feel finan- 
cially secure until the publication 
of his second novel. Something 
Happened. 

He can - and does - recite pre- 
cise figures of the advances and 
film rights for his first books to 
illustrate his point He concedes 
he is well-off now (“but not by 
the standards of Financial Times 
readers"), and, just a few weeks 
short of his 75th birthday, gener- 
ally sounds like he -is in stock- 
taking mood. 

For instance: 1 asked him how 
he felt about inventing one of the 
most famous phrases In the 
English language. 

“Very gratified, now. I was not 
so comfortable about it 15-20 
years ago. But now I am coming 
to the end of my career, the end 
of my life, without being morbid 
about it, and I can accept certain 
things without shyness. 

“I am very satisfied with what I 
have achieved. It may sound 
complacent and smug, but I 


would have to be some kind of 
deranged megalomaniac to pre- 
tend 1 was anything but pleased 
with my life." 

But Heller has. not entirely put 
aside his acerbity. He believes his 
own affluence, and that of an 
entire class of stock-holding, 

I ‘The people 
who best 
succeed in 
business 
would not 
understand if 

wise-investing Americans, has 
been achieved at a cost A feeling 
of loss pervades Note and Then. 
At various times over our lunc h , 
Heller laments the decline of the 
family, political idealism, the 
rides at Coney Island, and plenty 
more besides. 

He looks around and sees 


everywhere Ills memorable char- 
acter from Catch-22, the indefat- 
Igably entrepreneurial MOo Mln- 
derbender: “Like capitalism, be 
was amoral, he provided good 
things and bad thing*- He didn't 
think about consequences. He 
was anti -social and unpatriotic. 
In fact, he was a forerunner of 
the multinational corporation 
and the global economy.” 

In a couple of days, HeHer was 
due to visit Oxford, and he men- 
tioned with some sadness the 
recent opening of a business 
school there. “I still like to think 
that education should prepare 
students, not train them in a 
vocation." 

Perhaps they could all read 
Something Happened, a story of 
an executive suffering mid-life 
psychological paralysis? 

“But the people who best suc- 
ceed in business would not 
understand it. They don't have 
self-doubt over anything. They 
are committed psychologically to 
making more and more money, 
more than their rivals. They 


enjoy the drive, the tension, the 
triumphs. It is their recreation.” 

Heller lives in the Hamptons 
now, a short distance, and a long 
distance, from Coney Island. “It 
is comfortable, a little too com- 
fortable. I would hate to live 
there if I was younger. There are 
a lot of writers there, but nothing 
much happens among writers.” 

Did they not spend erudite eve- 
nings together? 

“I don’t think we [the older 
writers] are as comfortable with 
each other as the younger gener- 
ation is. We don’t continue to do 
as wen with each book as we did 
with our best books in the past. If 
I don’t like somebody's book I 
won’t say so, I get the same thing 
from them, we all feel we would 
rather not comment" 

We arrived at the end of our 
meal, and the nuntre d' informed 
us that Heller’s publicist and his 
wife, Valerie, had arrived. They 
joined us at the table (“My wife 
is the talkative one,” said Heller 
drily as they approached.) 

Hie did not mislead. The Hellers 


embarked on a rapid-fire 
sequence of semi-private jokes: 
Valerie said she could not wait to 
buy a Venetian chandelier an a 
forthcoming trip to Italy; Joseph 
asked me. in mock-admonish- 
ment, to make sure I got the 
incrimlnatingly extravagant 
remark on tape. 

Joseph said he enjoyed his 
meal very much, Valerie was 
impressed by the conspicuous 
dolly cm the little tray of choco- 
lates which bore the name of our 
chef, printed about a million 
times in small gold letters. 

"I should send it to my girl- 
friend in New York, who is 
always talking about Marco 
Pierre White.” Joseph looked 
unimpressed. TH say it was too 
bad you couldn't make it. That 
would be cooL” 

I thought it was a joke. But 
after I had seen the three of than 
off, I returned to the table to find 
the doily gone, and another 
rather more important piece of 
paper - a hill for £217 - arrived 
In its place. 




T here has been some 

dispute recently in the 
letters columns of 
British newspapers 
about when decades really start 

We have a dear idea about the 

1920s, 1930s and 1960s. Hie 
1970s are a hit odd but they 

probably ended, in Britain at 
■ -x i u.— Mi n t ThfftrhP 


Truth of the Matter 


came to power. 

There is no system far 

obtaining international 
agreement on such issues - ^ 

surely a grave lacuna in a world 
where the Christian dating 


the Common Bra. 

But different times mean 
different things to different 
people. When did Modem Tunes 

I - » hictnrinns nave 


beenindined to favour 1435 and 
the battle of Bosworth field 
which saw the Tudors take over. 
That is not much good 
elsewhere. Many willcboose 
1492 - the discovery of America. 
Some might consider 1453 a 
turning point when ... 
Constantinople was sackM by 
the Turks and a lot of early 


Modem Times are a- changing 

James Morgan explains why ‘event-centuries’ do not St neatly into 100-year periods 


classical learning started to 

spread to the west 

But accepting that date would 
give the I5th century no clear, 
discrete identity- The tumble is 
we want a century that roughly 
corresponds to a period of 100 
years beginning in year one, or 
for most people, nought 

This highlights a problem that 
has dominated the thinking of 
ttwi e theorists. Leon Kreitz man, 
senior fellow at the Future 
Foundation, in a talk in London 
last month to a conference 
entitled The 24-Hour Society, 
made the distinction between 
“event-time" and chronological 
or indicative time. 

We have not lost the habit of 
thinking of time as the period in 
which something happens rather 


than what is registered on the 
face of a clock. But, as 
Kreitzman pointed out, in 
today’s world we cannot say we 
Drill hold a meeting when the 
cows have been milked. It is 
interesting to note that the 
Oxford dictionary until quite 
recently contained the phrase 
“pissing-whlle”, which 
apparently provides a universal 
reference for the measurement of 
elapsed time. 

So what we are searching for 
are definitions of discrete 
“event-centuries", or even 
“event-millennia". Is it not true 
that the first mill ennium ended 
in 1066 - for the British and 
probably the Americans at least? 
But the French and Germans 
might decide to make the crucial 


moment Christinas day 800 - the 
coronation of Charlemagne at 
Aachen. That is a terrific d ay on 
which to opal an event-century 
but not a millenni um- The 
trouble is that it is bard for most 
of ns to think of anything that 
happened between 300 and 1066. 

B ut now I am pleased to 
say I have found the 
answer. We in Europe 
started to move from 
event-time at around the 
beginning of the modern era, 
when people began to care about 
. dates and measure time on the 
basis of a more or less agreed 
system. In China, the dynasty 
was still the key - a classic 
event-time civilisation. 

My solution means modern 


times began in 1517. That was 
when Martin Luther stuck his 
famous theses to the door of tile 
cathedral at Wittenberg and 
unwittingly sparked off the 
Reformation. 

That century aided in 1618 
with the Battle of the White . 
Mountain, winch inaugurated 
the Thirty Years War.The war ■ 
occurred because the crisis that 
resulted from Luther’s action 
generated impossible tensions, 
which Europeans resolved only 
after three decades of bloodshed 
and brutality. 

The 18th century was a bit 
shorter - only 97 years. It began 
in 1715 with the death of Louis 
XIV. That date saw the 
establishment of frontiers, in 
western Europe at least, which 


defined nationhood for peoples 
who previously hardly knew 
what a nation was. France was 
in geographical terms more or 
less the France we know today 
and the people in it French. 

The Dutch and the British, the 
Spanish and the Portuguese 
enjoyed the same privilege. 

One hundred years takeg us to 
1815 and the start of the 19th 
century. That date marked the 
end of France as the European 
superpower and had seen the 
first seeds sown in the 
establishment of a German - 
nation, more than one in fact. 
The following 99 years are 
famfftar to readers of the 
historian Eric Hobsbawm as the 
Age o f Empire. Europe’s 
frontiers stabilised and new ones 


were established beyond the 
seas. The growth of the nation 
state within defined borders was 
emphasised by the emergence of 
a new one - the US. 

The 19th came crashing down 
in 1914, when what Hobsbawm 
calls the Short Century began. It 
ended supposedly in 1991 with 
the collapse of tiie Soviet empire. 

But the iron law of centuries is 
too strong for ns to accept that 
It will by now be dear that 
something win happen around 
the middle of the second decade 
<tf the next century that will 
truly mark the end of the 20th. 

But wfl! that event mar k a 
new age of horror, as in the 16th 
or tiie present centur y ? Or will it 
herald a new era of peace and 
Prosperity for some, as did the 
peace of 1815? And win we know 
it when ft happens? 


*s economics 
correspondent, BBC World 
Service. 

• Last week’s column by Sir 
Sigmun d Sternberg referred to 
Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan, 
not Hussein, as appeared. 
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When the 


past 


to catch 


the past 


Robert Graham looks at the case of 
Maurice Papon's war crimes trial 


A s Maurice Papon 
walks into the Bor- 
deaux courtroom he 
exudes the irritation 
of a self-important 
man interrupting a weekend in 
the country to attend an unwel- 
come business meeting. 

His immaculate clothes, erect 
posture and careful grooming 
hint at vanity and arrogance, 
remarkable in an 87-year-old. 
This is reinforced by the way he 
settles into a comfortable chair 
and lays out a thick bundle of 
files, Ignoring the buzz in the 
courtroom. 

He scarcely deigns to glance at 
the public gallery, most of whom 
are party to a civil action against 
Him and are now making pointed 
remarks. "Arrogant old- bastard,’' 
a spectator whispers. 

Papon stands accused of crimes 
against humanity. Yet even with 
a bullet-proof glass barrier shield- 
ing him on two sides it requires a 
leap of the imagination to associ- 
ate this former French deputy 
and ex-minister of the Fifth 
Republic with the most serious 
crime in a nation’s jurisdiction. 

He is charged with authorising 
the deportation of more than 
1,500 Jews in 10 convoys while a 
young official of the collabora- 
tionist Vichy government during 
tile Nazi wartime occupation of 
France. He is the first and only 
French bureaucrat to face a war 
crimes trial, other than the direct 
members of the Vichy govern- 
ment They were all tried in the 
immediate aftermath of the liber- 
ation. 

The gravity of the charge, and 
the distance of more than 50 
years that separates the events 
from the trial, increase the sense 
of unreality in the courtroom. 
The young Maurice Papon is on 
trial, not the man before the 
court the senior servant of state 
decorated by General de Gaulle 
and on good terms with many of 
the illustrious names in France’s 
post-war establishment Even the 
stem figure of Jean-Louis Castag- 
nfcde, the presiding judge, seems 
at times confused by the split 
identity of the accused. 

From the start of the trial last 
October, Papon has played 
heavily on this confusion of iden- 
tity and the difficulty of inter- 
preting 50-year-old facts in the 
light of today’s knowledge. 
Beyond his defence of obeying 
superior orders, he has sought to 
use his post-war career as a char- 
acter reference: relying an the 
fact that his Vichy past was 
known to the Resistance move- 
ment which gave Him a bill 
of health on liberation, and 
which was endorsed by his subse- 
quent acceptance in the corridors 
of power. 

Papon conducts much of his 
own defence with a sharp tongue 
and wry wit, firing such one- 
liners at his accusers as: “That's 
not a question, it’s an aphorism." 

Among the public, his staying 
power gains grudging recogni- 
tion. "Papon’s stamina is remark- 
able - even if the judge has 
wrongly allowed him to be kept 
c om fortably out of prison and the 
sessions are only half a day," 
says 64-year-old Elian e Dam- 
mange, who has followed the 
trial from the outset. 

She lost eight dose members of 
her family, including her parents 
deported to Auschwitz. For her, 
Papon’s role as an eager 30-year- 


PERSPECTIVES 


T he British public will 
soon be able to pass 
judgment on the £500m 
palace of culture for 
which it has generously paid and 
for which it has so patiently 
waited. On April 21. the new Brit- 
ish Library in London will be 
admitting people to those spaces, 
such as exhibition and meeting 
rooms, not reserved for scholars. 

Entering by a small wrought- 
iron gate on Euston Road, visi- 
tors will pass Paolozzi's statue of 
Isaac Newton, walk diagonally 
across a chequered piazza (mind 
the invisible steps), and look up 

at a modest red-brick ziggurat. 

Built on the old railway yards 
of St Pancras, the design to 
which Colin St John Wilson has 
devoted 35 years of his life is 
grand and domestic at the same 
time: it looks like the Forbidden 
City in Beijing, carefully shunted 
into a comer. 

Because of cost over-runs and 
other mishaps, the library had a 
terrible press - until the day the 
critics were admitted. A mass 
conversion has followed, with 
praise for its interior scale, the 


old secretary-general in the Bor- 
deaux prefecture Is ever-present. 
At the age of eight she was bru- 
tally separated from her parents 
as they were rounded up as Jews 
(sh e and two brothers were saved 
after being hidden by a police- 
man). 

“I was one of the first to join in 
a civil action after Maurice 
Papon was exposed in 1381. There 
will only be justice for my family 
and other Jews who have lost 
relatives if Maurice Papon is 
found guilty." 

Rene Panaras, also 64, shares 
the same sentiment Now retired, 
he attends the trial daily as a 
kind of vigil to the memory of Us 
two deported grandparents. EEs 
grandfather was a Lithuanian 
Jew who escaped the pogroms by 
going to Sweden, where he mar- 
ried a Swede before ending the 
war as a tailor in Bordeaux. “At 
least we should get a verdict 
while Papon is alive, ” he 
observes dryly. 

The trial was expected to be 
completed before Christmas and 
Judge Castagn&de is now pledged 
to complete the proceedings by 
March 25. The large number of 
witnesses called by the prosecu- 
tion, the civil parties joined in 
the action and Papon's defiance 
have overwhelmed the timetable. 
Each witness is allowed to make 
an uninterrupted deposition. 
With the average age of wit- 
nesses around 70 (the oldest 98). 
reminiscing as much as giving 
evidence, the process is slow. 

The pace of proceedings has 
also been affected by the theatri- 
cal tactics of Serge and Amo 
Klarsfeld. a father and son law- 
yer team who have been in the 
forefront of trying to bring Papon 
to justice. They are concerned as 
much with the verdict of history 
as that of the court determined 
to demonstrate that the Vichy 
administration was. an important 
part of the machiner y that sent 
Jews to the gas chambers. 

In an aside that almost derailed 
the trial, Amo Klarsfeld revealed 
the extraordinary coincidence of 
Judge Castagnfede being related 
to some of the people Papon is 
accused of deporting. However, 
Klarsf eld’s attempt to introduce a 
new judge was rejected as it was 
accepted that Castagndde was 
unaware the family of an aunt of 
his by marriage had been 
deported. 

Despite such histrionics the 
Klarsf elds are aware the law may 
not be on their side. Establishing 
the war crimes responsibility of a 
subordinate in an administrative 
chain, ultimately controlled by 
the Germans, is proving difficult. 
Papon worked under the prefect, 
Maurice Sabatier, who was 
responsible for the local police 
and the bureau of Jewish affairs. 
Papon denies personally supervi- 
sing the deportation lists of Jews 
(French and foreign), arguing 
this was German-controlled. 

Time and again the evidence 
fells into the grey area of guilt 
Imputed to a man forming a key 
part of a machine operating in 
flagrant violation of humane 
behaviour. Take the case of a 
round-up in January 1944 that led 
to 228 arrests. The arrest war- 
rant, entitled “arrest of Jews on 
the order of the German authori- 
ties". was signed by the five top 
figures in the local French 
administration, including Papon. 
The warrant gives instructions 




Maurice Papon, sharp-tongued in his defe n ces: That's not a question, ft's an aphorism' 


down to how to handle pets 
belonging to the arrested fami- 
lies. 

Papon is found writing a note 
expressing satisfaction at how 
the operation successfully sepa- 
rated Aryans from Jews with a 
few “interesting” cases left to be 
settled. He is also seen to be 
aware of details of the deporta- 


The trial 
has had a 
didactic 
function. 
Whether it 
can provide 
proper justice 
is doubtful 


tion convoy. Deportees were 
herded into 24 cattle trucks with 
two slop-pails per wagon. This 
prompts Judge Castagnbde to 
note caustically: “One leaves Bor- 
deaux for Drancy [the main tran- 
sit camp outside Paris] in the 
same conditions as one leaves 
Drancy for Auschwitz." 

Yet Papon comes back arguing 
he saved people from the 
round-up; that buses he requisi- 
tioned to transport deportees to 
Bordeaux station were organised 
so they did not have to walk; that 
the prefecture tried to provide 
“humanitarian aid” as best it 
could to the convoys. Murmurs 


rise and fall in court on the cred- 
ibility of his answers. 

The prosecution also needs to 
prove Papon was aware of the 
ultimate fete of the Jews being 
arrested in Bordeaux. No con- 
vincing documentary evidence 
has emerged, other than implied 
knowledge through such circum- 
stantial items as BBC broadcasts 
beamed to France (which first 
mentioned Jewish extermination 
in gas chambers in September 
1942). 

For instance. General de Gaulle 
from his headquarters in London 
made no special mention of the 
fete of French Jews. Jean Mattdo- 
ili, the 75-year-old honorary 
chairman of the Association of 
Resistance Internees, came for- 
ward to say that even if Allied 
leaders knew about the Holo- 
caust, the forces liberating the 
concentration camps were com- 
pletely unprepared for what they 
found- He survived Belsen. 

Harder still to pin down has 
been Papon’s ambiguous relation- 
ship with the Resistance move- 
ment. Papon has used his formal 
membership of the Resistance as 
a badge of honour but he was 
only accepted as having been a 
member in 1958, 14 years after 
the liberation of France. 

Prominent Resistance figures 
have testified to the part, albeit 
small, be played. His defenders 
highlight how be was one of the 
few Vichy officials to be immedi- 
ately confirmed in office by de 
Gaulle on France’s liberation. Yet 
Jean-Pierre Bloch, the most deco- 
rated surviving member of the 


Resistance, now 93, said in dra- 
matic testimony: “For me. Mau- 
rice Papon, was not a member of 
the Resistance. If he was. it must 
have been in a very clandestine 
way.” 

Bloch had been one of two dis- 
senting voices in a five-person 
“Jury of honour” that, in 1981, 
found no grounds for stripping 
Papon of Resistance honours 
after revelations of his involve- 
ment in deporting Jews. The jury 
nevertheless concluded that 
Papon should have resigned by 
1943. 

Between the contradictions. 
Papon emerges as a clever oppor- 
tunist who trimmed his loyalties 
to the fascist ideology of the 
Vichy government and then 
hedged his bets as the tide of war 
turned in the Allies’ fevour. Like 
many a rightwing Frenchman at 
the time, he was tinged with a 
strong streak of anti-Semitism 
and a fear of communism - the 
“Judaeo-Bolshevik conspiracy". 

The Resistance movement it- 
self was badly split along ideolog- 
ical grounds. As for General de 
Gaulle directing the war effort 
from London, he clearly placed 
the liberation of France above 
concerns for the plight of Jews. 
After the war. he was also pre- 
pared to overlook war crimes to 
employ loyal anti-communist offi- 
cials. , 

Against this background , 
whether the Papon trial can pro- 
duce a catharsis for the murkier 1 
and more shameful episodes I 
under German occupation is , 
doubtful. ! 


Dispatches 

The price 
of a soft 


landing 


Michaela Wrong finds* a tcomipa on 
can have its attractions in Congo 


T he aircraft was sinking 
towards the misty green 
hills and individual 
palm trees were 
becoming visible on the ground 
when my sense of logic finally 
deserted me and the survival 
instinct took over. 

There was just time to stuff 
the money pouch I had 
previously decided to carry 
casually in my handbag down 
the front of my trousers, to 
check my laptop was hidden by 
cr um pled clothing and tuck into 
my back pocket a couple of SIO 
bills, neatly folded for easy 
pressing into palms. 

As the aircraft doors opened, it 
was impossible to control a 
slight quickening of the heart 
beat and a drying of the mouth. 
Whatever people were saying 
about the new regime, this was 
Kinshasa's Ndjlli airport and I 
was taking no chances. 

Any one who has travelled 
regularly to what used to be 
called Zaire will be familiar with 
the sense of physical nausea 
associated with ibis terminal. 
Throughout President Mobutu 
Sese Seko’s rule it was a faithful 
mirror of a country’s 
degradation, a thermometer of a 
society’s sickness. 

If yon passed through fairly 
smoothly, you could count on 
finding some semblance of order 
on the outside. If you emerged 
on the verge of hysteria and 
several hundred dollars the 
lighter, you knew things in the 
country as a whole were bad. It 
would have been fascinating if it 
had not been so stressful. 

The ordeal usually began with 
the aircraft intercom politely 
telling disembarking passengers 
that from now on, they and their 
luggage were on their own. The 
airline, ft was reassuring to 
hear, could accept no liability for 
whatever happened next 
At the terminal doors, an 
official would seize your 
passport before disappearing 
into the building, an unnerving 
gesture designed to nudge you 
permanently off-balance. 

Another uniformed official 
would then attach himself to 
yon. promising to “arrange 
everything": that is, plunge into 
the seething bedlam inside and 
negotiate a reasonable ent for 
him and his colleagues in 
exchange for a passport stamp so 
expertly smudged the date was 
always illegible. 

The biggest mistake was to get 
your money out too soon. 
Volunteer the first bribe - 
intended to cover all officialdom 
in your ambit - before your 
passport was safely tn your 
grasp and your friendly official 
would vanish, to be replaced by 
a fresh round of uniforms, all 
de m andi n g a piece of the action. 

Payout time had to be 
carefully judged: best was after 
you had entered the taxi and the 
driver had his foot on the 
accelerator, but before one of the 
soldiers circling like sharks in 
the parking lot noticed 
banknotes were being handed 
out. Jt could be tricky. 

There were periods when 
things seemed to improve. When 
Kengo Wa Dondo. favourite with 
the foreign donors, was 
appointed prime minister, Ndjlli 
became less terrifying for a 
while. The airport was placed 
under new management, the 
number of administrative 
hurdles slashed. 

But like the Kengo honeymoon 
itself, during which (fertile 
attempts were made to rein in 
Mobutu’s expenditure and 
balance the budget. It could not 
last because the rot had spread 
too far. Soon the police and army 
units had crept back inside the 


To be or not to be - on the shelf 


As technology takes a firm hold, Christian Tyler asks if there is still a place for libraries 


clever use of space and light, the 
beauty of the stone, oak and 
leather fittings, the imaginative 
conceit of the six-storey glass 
shaft at the centre which will 
house the King’s Library of 
George HL 

Last week, the Prince of Wales 
visited the building, which, at 
design stage, he famously 
described as “an academy for 
secret policemen". He made no 
public recantation, but “be was 
charming and very positive”, said 
a library spokeswoman. 

On the other side of the Chan- 
nel. no praise at all has been 
heard for the BL’s French sister. 
Monstrous is scale, pharaonic in 
conception, and costing more 
than twice as much, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale’s new building 
at Tolbiac in the east of Paris has 
stunned Europe. It was the last 
and most important (to him) of 


the monuments devised by the 
late president Francois Mitter- 
rand. and bears his name. 

What the French call, with an 
ironic shrug, the TGB - to feres 
grande bibtiothbque - consists of 
four symmetrical towers of glass. 
SO metres high. L-shaped like 
open books, facing each other 
across a vast podium. Where the 
British Library puts the books 
underground and the readers 
above, the French architect, 
Dominique PerraulL. has done it 
the other way round - a decision 
leading to an expensive redesign 
when it was discovered books do 
not care for heat and light 

Political vanity aside, the TGB 
poses the question, even more 
than the BL. why we need such 
monster depositories - each can 
hold 12 m volumes - in this age of 
electronic transmission. 

Technology has had contradic- 


tory effects. On the one hand, it 
allows records to be miniaturised 
- the entire 20- volume Oxford 
English Dictionary is contained 
on one CD-Rom disc. Newspapers 
and state archives can be 
reduced to microfilm. On the 
other hand, technology has 
increased the number of ways In 
which information is spread, 
while at the same time stimulat- 
ing the number of magazines and 
books published each year - 
about 100.000 titles in the UK 
alone. It gives library access to 
thousands of remote readers 
using computer screens, but it 
also stimulates reader demand 
for physical access to the library. 

To put everything into digital 
form for easier storage and 
access would take years, and is 
expensive. Furthermore, the 
shelf-life of digital records is not 
known. Books have lasted 500 


years, and microfilm is said to be 
good for 100. 

National libraries are in a bind. 
As museums, they are respon- 
sible for collections representing 
the culture of the nation - often 
of other nations, too. Scholars 
will always want access to origi- 
nals. and the public to their 
national treasures. 

As repositories they have an 
obligation to future historians. 
Although the British Library no 
longer takes every Mills and 
Boon romance, every book on cat 
care, sex guide or seed catalogue, 
weeding material out is a prob- 
lem. As Ross Shimmon of the 
Library Association, and a for- 
mer adviser to the BL, puts it: 
"How do we know what is going 
to be useful?" Some of the 
world's most important docu- 
ments were saved by accident; a 
few years after Shakespeare’s 


first folio was published, the 
curators of the Bodleian library 
in Oxford, seeing it as the work 
of a minor poet, threw it out. 

To discharge their debt to the 
future, national libraries need to 
extend the range of the material 
they take in. Sir Anthony Kenny, 
the British philosopher and for- 
mer chairman of the BL, heads a 
government working party which 
is considering how “legal de- 
posit" - the right of designated 
libraries to receive new public- 
ations - might be extended to 
cover microfilm. CD-Roms, elec- 
tronic journals and databases 
His committee, due to report in 
June, is working for a voluntary 
arrangement with publishers 
until legislation can be intro- 
duced. 

Even with the growth of “vif. 
tual" books, hard copy will still 
be published, Sir Anthony says 


terminal to prey on passengers. 

And as Laurent Kabila s forces 
marched across the country, a 
veritable feeding frenzy began. 
Time was running out and there 
were rich pickings to be made: 
camera crews bringing in 
television equipment, journalists 
with satellite phones, private 
security men with suspiciously 
heavy bags - the SI00 bills 
poured like rain. 

The May 1997 takeover by the 

Alliance of Democratic Forces 
for the Liberation of Congo. I 
bad been assured, had put a stop 
to all that There were even 
apocryphal tales of immigration 
officials chasing after passengers 
to demand whether they had 
been asked for bribes. It seemed 
impossible, but it was true. 

The place was as quiet as a 
churchyard. Gone was the 
medley of shouting soda sellers, 
pickpockets, shoe-shine boys, 
baggage handlers and baying 
police dogs, the flora and fauna 
of Ndjili’s exotic ecosystem. I 
stared In wonder at the 
repainted walls and breathed in 
the tranquillity. 

At the passport counter, the 
usual heaving scrum bad been 
replaced by an orderly queue 
being methodically processed by 
a new generation of immigration 
officials sporting smart 
epaulettes decorated with the 
gold star and blue background of 
the Democratic Republic of 


In President 
Mobutu's 
time, the 
terminal at 
Ndjili was a 
thermometer 
of a society’s 
sickness 


Congo. They were friendly and 
keen to practise their English, no 
donbt in preparation for the day 
President Kabila fulfils every 
French official’s worst 
nightmare and declares Congo 
an anglophone country. 

It seemed a miracle, the best 
possible advertisement for the 
new administration's campaign 
to clean up the civil service and 
reintroduce the concept of public 
duty. But as we waited tn the 
strangely silent hall, a terrible 
realisation began to dawn on me. 
Certainly, we were not being 
harassed, and for that we were 
all enormously grateful. But this 
process was taking an awfully 
long time. 

Arrival cards - a new 
invention - were really being 
filled in. Passport photographs 
were actually being inspected. 

Luggage was really being 

searched, not waved through on 
a nod and a wink. It was 
Painfully slow. 

Corruption, when it comes 
down to H, is all about greasing 
wheels. Like Congo’s new 
min isters, who have started 
reinstating Mobutu’s discredited 
aides because at least they know 
how to get things done, we were 
seeing what happens when you 
remove an effective informal 
arrangement without having an 
efficient formal system to 
replace it Remove the grease 
and the machinery locks. 

* *?,'** sifted impatiently from 
toot to foot, it was left to the 
fizzled Italian missionary in 
the queue, a man conversant 


with unpalatable troths, to say 
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SR® the next century, 
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H old the frontpage.- 
someone has written 
a gripping book about 
Belgium. Luc Santo 
was bora in Venders in 1954 and 
emigrated with his parents from 
Belgium to America fire years 
later when the company that 
employed his father, an Iron 
foundry that made wool-canting 
machinery, went bankrupt 
Sante and his parents moved in 
with friends in Summit, New 
Jersey. Yet prospects tn America 
were not as bight as the family 
had expected, and nine months 
after their arrival they rei n r^fj 
to Belgium. 

■Over the next few years, 
several more such c r o ssin gs and 
recrossings of the Atlantic 
occured, spurred by random 
events such as the Cuban missile 
crisis and the deaths of Saute's 
maternal grandparents. At 
length, he says, his parents 


A land of oddness and eccentricities 

Michael Thompson-Noel is completely won over by this winning description of Belgium 


decided to remain In America, at 
least until the time was ripe for 
them to retire to Belgium. 

AH of which (and more) helps 
explain why Sante, an 
exceptionally gifted writer, 
became what he became: 
rootless, an aril* — a citizen of 
some imaginary, composite 
country all his own. At the age 
of 35. however, he visited 
Betetnm at the urging nfhfa 
parents'. Two years previously 
they had sold their house and 
car tn New Jersey and pared 
their belongings to what could 

fit into the exact same nine 
packing cases that had 
accompanied them across the 


Atlantic when they first 
emigrated to America. 

As a result of this visit, Sante 
decided to acquaint himself fully 
with all aspects of Belgium's 
oddness. Part of the charm of 
The Factary of Facts derives from 
his exploration of Us family's 
past. The rest comes from Us 
subtle, often Ironic but never 
petty, unfair or condescending 
disquisition on Bdgftnn and its 
ecce nt ric i ties. 

Sante writer go whnringly 
about Belgium that in mid-book 
I almost Jumped In my car and 
set off for the Ardennes and the 

south-eastern provinces of Llfrge 
and Luxembourg that used to be 


home to nearly all Us Un. I 
efltfnX as it happens, but as a 
lover of oddness I expect I win 
soon, such is the vividness of the 

THE FACTORY OF 
FACTS 

by Lac Sante 

Granta Books £12. 99, 276 pages 


picture Sante paints of a country 
whose hallmarks, be asserts, are 
ambivalence, in visibility, 
secrettvenesG, self-doubt, 

passivity, irony and derision. 

With every passing year, he' 
says, new cracks appear in 


Belgium’s foundations, the 

Flemish-Walloon controversy 

being exacerbated by the 
contrast in prosperity between 
their respective economies. The 
Flemish version appears to be on 
a continual rise, tfrawy* to high 
technology and information 
enterprises, while its Walloon 
counterpart, still apparently 

straggling to tind a workable 

substitute for obsolete heavy 
industries, seems to be dwritntag 
at a corresponding rate. 

What makes Belgium a 
country, apart from tangled 
history? In Sante's view the 
answers include: "Baked goods. 
Churches. Weather. The habit of 


discretion. Fried potatoes. 
Shrubbery. The colour grey . . - . 
Compactness, miniaturisation. 
Cleanliness . . . Brickwork. Class 
consciousness . . . Reserve, 
aloofness . . . Silent children, 
wefl-bred dogs, unassertive 
houseplants. The fear of God, the 
god of fear. Wallpaper. Comic 
strips ... A taste for scandal, 
especially morbid scandal ■ ■ ■ 
Kitsch African a. flaccid pop 
music piped everywhere .. . 
Leeks, chervil, gherkins, pickled 
onions. The ability to sit for long 
hour*. White linen 
tablecloths . . . Hammered brass. 
Tinted bouse windows. 
Symmetry. Monuments . . . Trees 


like fiats. Rheumy eyes ... Bale 
yeflow, brick red, black." 

Belgium has always been the 
butt of outsiders’ Jokes. As a 

remit, part of its love <rf 
self-satire, says Sante, derives 
from its wish to pre-empt 

assaults by foreigners. Qn 

America, David Letterman 
compiled a Top Ten list of 


astronaut on one of the Space 
Shuttle nrisskms. No. 3 was: 
“Pretend to drive with colourful 
toy steering wheel"). The Factory 
of Facts Is about a great many 
things: roots, language. Identity, 
famffifrg and family life, 
childhood, loss of childhood, 
insiders, outsiders, the past, th e 
present, remembrance, arrivals, 
departures, discoveries, culture, 

tnffnn gi'uliy. 

Quite possibly, this beautfftOy 
written book win be the one that 
finally puts Belgium on the map. 


The flip side of 
a pintsize terror 

S ome actors make a vaudeville partner; yet who something mercurial, edgj 
career out of also insisted on a weird dangerous, unforgettable 
playing their exact arm's-length relationship Since Cagney was a gres 
temperamental with his two adopted chfl- proletarian movie hero, it 1 
opposites on dren (housed under another odd he doesn’t feature mor 


S ome actors make a 
career out of 
playing their exact 
temperamental 
opposites on 
screen. Is acting a form of 
psychotherapy? Is there 
some deep compensation 
mechanism that requires 
attention-shy stars, such as 
Robert De Niro today or 
before him James Cagney, to 
strut, fret and yell on -screen 
as borderline psychotics? 

Cagney is John McCabe’s 
second book on the Irish- 
American who barked 
through gutter classics like 
Public Enemy and White 
Heat, but who loved antmalg, 
was Hollywood's most faith- 
ful husband and won his 
only Oscar for tippy-tap-toe- 
ing through the musical 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Having ghosted the star's 
autobiography, Cagney by 
Cagney, McCabe obviously 
had a choice between banfir- 
ing the interview tapes and 
re-using them for a franker, 
fuller portrait. With biogra- 
phies of late celebrities, after 
all, de mortals nH rust verum. 
The bonum has to be handed 
out to the liring, who have 
attentive lawyere. 

So McCabe's new James . 
Cagney is mare rounded 
resonant in his mysteries. 
We know the on-screen 
Warner Brothers ^star. He . 
was a lithe and dangerous 
animal that ran around the 
laboratories of American 
social life exploding test- 
tubes and cackling madly. 
He menaced people through 
his sinuses; he hitched his 
tipper lip as often as he 
hitched his trousers. And 
though he never actually 
said “You dehrrdy rat!,’* the 
line contained all the right 
noises to capture the. snarly' 
quintessence. 

Compare this pintsize ter- 
ror of public mythology with 
the actual - or apparently 
actual - Cagney. McCabe 
gives us a sweet-natured 
New England farmsteader 
who painted, wrote poetry 
and stayed married for over 
60 years to the same ex* 


J osef Skvorecky is a sub- 
tle, acute critic of- post- 
war communist Czecho- 
slovakia. His keynote, 
like that of bis compa- 
triot Milan Kundera, is 
Irony; he Is not out to enrage 
his readers, preferring to 
unsettle them with his quo- 
tidian tales of small compro- 
mises and grand betrayals. . 

Neither does he care to 
dwell on the greyness, the 
grim pomposity of the Sovi- 
et-backed regime which took 
power in his native land in 
1948. To be sure, they are 
always in . the background, 
but Skvorecky chooses to 
paint instead little pockets of 
colour wherein reside those 
Inseparable twins of 
oppressed peoples, hope and 
desolation. 

Headed for the Blues is an 
oddly-structured work, open- 
ing with a fluid, at times 
rambling, memoir of Skvo- 
redky's life under the com- 
munist regime (there is no 
mention of its overthrow in 

1989). . . ' 

He follows this account 
with ID Ughtly-sketched gto- 
ries which are written wtfb 
greater cohesion - and disci- 
pline: the effect is as if to 
emphasise that reality’s 
dally grind really was .a 
more complicated business 
than can be accounted for in 
the comforting, forms of fic- 
tion.' 

Indeed it is in the memoir. 

tortured and tortuous, that 
Skvorecky’s anguish best 
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vaudeville partner; yet who 
also insisted on a weird 
arm's-length relationship 
with his two adopted chil- 
dren (housed tmder annthwr 
roof in the same grounds) 
and was considered a cold 

fish by landtag- larilpa. 

In addition be was an affa- 
ble nonentity to almost 
everyone save his fellow- 
Irish actor friends (Fat 
O'Brien, Frank McHugh and 
Co). You had only to watch 
Cagney on a chat show in 
his late years to see the 
problem. Acting was “Just a 
job,” he intoned an Parkin- 
son, over and over, while Pat 
O'Brien had to fin in with 
the colourful yams. 

But maybe that reticence 
was the coiled spring that 
empowered the actor ly ani- 

CAGNEY 

by John McCabe 

Aarum £16.95, 429 pages 

WORKING-CLASS 
HOLLYWOOD 
by Steven J. Ross 

Princeton £16.95, 351 pages 


matdon. And maybe there 
was a kind of poet, too, in 
Cagney. Though the verse 
quoted in McCabe's book is 
mostly wistf&l doggerel, it 
has moments of philosophi- 
cal striving - “Each man 
starts with his very first 
breath /To devise shrewd 
means for outwitting death" 

- that may explain why 
mare always seemed to be 
going on in this actor's head, 
an screen, than in any of the 
people around him. 

- When not speaking, Cag- 
ney also had two means of 
articulation that no other 
movie star ever co-mastered 
In the same way. “I learned 
how to dance from learning 
how to fight," he said, and 
he gave both these antic dis- 
ciplines his unique signa- 
ture: that of a small, pug- 
faced fellow who, once the 
camera rolled, could cash in 
his insignificant niceness for 


Memoir 
of irony 
and 

anguish 

establishes itself among bis 
ironic quips and uneasy rel- 
ish for paradox. Never far 
from the surface is a concern 
for the role of the artist - in 
effect an examination erf bis 
own plight - In a regime 
which showed scant toler- 
ance for self-indnlgent 
twitches of dissent 
He is embarrassed for the 
artist's “extravagant" claim s 
to seek and dispense truth: 

HEADED FOR THE 
BLUES: A MEMOIR 
WITH TEN STORIES 

by Josef Skvorecky 

Faber £9.99, 280 pages 


“That’s a big word, I know, 
we never know all the truth. 
But afl of it that we know, 
we must tell. Other wise o ur 
extravagance is an affront to 
the ones who died, fled into 
exile, frilled themselves for 
their own extravagance." 

Like the flighty improvisa- 
tions of bis beloved Jazz 
music, artistic insights must 
be constantly burled out, 
played with, savoured and 
enjoyed - this, he argues, Is 
ultimately one of the most 
effective ways of biting back. 

He celebrates the “beauti- 
fully wild music in the semi- 
banned discotheques" which 
disturbed the authorities by 
its very refusal to be tamed: 


something mercurial, edgy, 
dangerous, unforgettable. 

Since Cagney was a great 
proletarian movie hero, it is 
odd he doesn't feature more 
in Working Class Hollywood 
(he gets one mention). 
Admittedly Steven J. Ross, a 
University of Southern Calif- 
ornia history professor, sub- 
titles his tome Silent Film 
and the Shaping of Class in 
America. But the book wan- 
ders briefly into the sound 
era and Cagney might have 
livened things up. 

As it is, Ross trawls 
through the few dassstrug- 
gle movies be can find after 
D.W. Griffith, like a man 
who thinks that political cin- 
ema works only by pamphle- 
teering directness. He won- 
ders why there weren’t more 
feature films like Labour's 
Reward (1925) and The Pas- 
saic Textile Strike (1925); his 
theory is that Hollywood 
capitalists killed them off 

There is surely a more 
grass-roots answer. Showbiz 
capitalists no doubt recog- 
nised that most moviegoers 
- probably Including textile- 
strikers — would rather see 
Chaplin's Modem Times, 
Vidor’s The Crowd, Mor- 
eau's Sunrise or any other 
film that dealt with class or 
labour- versus-capital 
through metaphor, poetry, 
wit and fable rather than 
through hitting ns over the 
head with placards. 

This exhaustively 
researched book researches 
what seems to me a non- 
problem. Political cinema is 
all around us, even today. 
The only reason few films 
wear the label “political 
movie” is that few are only 
political. Enriched by art 
and entertainment values, 
they are - If any good - 
about more than politics. 
Ross kept reminding me of a 
man looking for a needle in 
a haystack, when one could 
tap him on the shoulder and 
say, “If you walk a few yards 
you’ll find a whole sewing 
kit Inside the house.” 

Nigel Andrews 


“barren themselves, they'll 
never n-nnfhnntn it." 

And like a keen young sax 
player paying tribute to an 
old master, he delights in bis 
appropriation of a phrase of 
Hemingway - “that beauti- 
ful detachment and devotion 
to stem justice of men deal- 
ing in death without being 
in any danger of it” - for its 
ability to capture an “essen- 
tial truth of our century”. 

But with a near-manic 
scrupulousness, Skvorecky 
undercuts the grandness of 
his fflatms with confessions 
of his weaknesses and uncer- 
tainties, declining the 
simple solace of religion 
(“ah, if only I could believe 
in a soul, but the world 
appears to me so devaatat- 
ingly chemical") and por- 
traying the unremitting dis- 
orientation of living in a 
world “born of the surrealist 
union of cannibal and 
machine gun”. 

After such an intensely 
personal account, the 10 
tales which make up The 
Tenor Saxophonist’s Story, 
w r i tten in the mid I85Gs, are 
almost disappointing: the 
quips are there, as is the 
evocation of a twisted world 
where friends suddenly 
acquire wealth or turn grey 
n-nfl wrinkled without obvi- 
ous explanation. 

But this is cool jazz, dis- 
passionate, tightly con- 
trolled, written for effect. "I 
play the sax, and continue 
living here," concludes the 
story's protagonist “What 
do I know about the truth, or 
about the way things are 
going to turn out? Pilate, 
that’s me." 

A bleak resolution; but 
Skvorecky’s bitterness is bet- 
ter served by bis own, less 
tidy testimony. 

Peter Aspden 






James Cagney, on screen ho menaced people through his sinuses, hitching his Gp i 


i as Ms trousers; but in private he was a poet, faithful husband and ani ma l- lover 


A s literary chronicler 
of apartheid, 
Nadine Gordlmer 
never shied from 
the complexities erf the old 
South Africa; now, in The 
House Gun. she slips 
beneath the skin of the new 
South Africa with equal sen- 
sitivity to its ironies and poi- 
gnancies. 

Harald and Claudia Lln- 
gard are typical English- 
speaking white South Afri- 
cans: liberal - as a doctor 
sh p lays h paling hawrin OH 
black bodies - but unpoliti- 
cal, uninvolved. They have 
managed to lead their lives 
without reference to the vio- 
lence and conflict in their 
country: “None of it had 
anything to do with them.” 
But then <me day their son is 
arrested for murder. It is not 
a political act - Duncan has 
killed another white man 
over a woman - but it forces 
the Llngards to emerge from 
the “security monitored 
compound" they have moved 
into - from their own men- 
tal compound. 

The death penalty remains 
on the statute books, and 
while his son awaits trial, 
Harald finds hfawaif sitting 
in court with the families of 
two black murderers whose 
efforts to escape execution 
has become a test case. Dun- 
can has himself appointed a 
black advocate. Hamilton 
Motsamai, and slowly, 
ineptly, Harald and Claudia 
have to came to terms with 
"this stranger from the other 
side of the divided past 
They are in his pink-palmed 
black hands.” 

While It explores the poli- 
tics and violence of the new 
South Africa - the world in 
which a household of young 
men feel the need to have a 
gun lying around “like a 
house cat”. The House Gun 


Fiction/ Jeremy Gavron 

Under the skin of 
new South Africa 


grips the intelligence as well 
as the imagination. The 
inversions of the past are 
particularly revealing: Har- 
ald and Claudia stiffly 
attending an otherwise black 

THE HOUSE GUN 

by Nadine Gordimer 

Bloomsbury £15. 99, 294 pages 

dance with a poor 

MAN'S DAUGHTER 

by Pamela Jooste 

Doubleday £15.99. 349 pages 

THE LAST KING OF 
SCOTLAND 
by Giles Foden 

Faber £9.99, 330 pages 


party at Motsamai’s house; 
Motsamai caring more for 
the case, the cause, than his 
client But Gordimer never 
slips into easy pomt-scorlng; 
in her world nothing is black 
and white. 

Inevitably, though, as the 
trial draws on, the story 
turns more to the personal, 
to love, betrayal, families - 
ordinary human affairs that 
might as well take place in 
South Shields as South 
Africa. Then Gordimer’s 
writing becomes more ordi- 
nary too - a boxer shadow 
boxing outside the ring. 

There is something of New 
Labour in the new South 
Africa: an Oprah-esque soul- 


baring, a strangling political 
correctness. Gordimer has 
written without apology 
from all sides of the race 
divide, bnt in an author’s 
note to Dance With a Poor 
Man's Daughter, Pamela 
Jooste feels the need to 
explain at length her imper- 
tinence at writing from a col- 
oured point of view. Jooste’s 
heart is clearly in the right 
place and her story - a nos-, 
talgic portrait of the col- 
oured areas of Cape Town 
that were vanished by the 
Group Areas Act in the 1950s 
- is full of authentic details 
and colourful characters. 
But somehow this first novel 
fails to come alive. 

The old Sooth Africa hyp- 
notised us because the 
repression was white-in- 
flicted; in black Africa tyr- 
anny has to be fbr more ter- 
rible - and . usually 
outlandish as weQ - to catch 
our attention. More people 
were slaughtered in Uganda- 
under Milton Obote, but it is 
Idi Amin's regime we all 
know about 

Giles Foden's first novel. 
The Last King of Scotland, is 
the story of Nicholas Garri- 
gan. a young Scottish doctor 
who bandages Amin's wrist 
after a car accident and is 
appointed the president's 
personal physician. At first 
Garrigan is amused and flat- 
tered by Amin; later he 
comes to see the full horror 
but cannot break free from 


his employer’s grip, and 
remains to the brutal end. 

Foden is a fine writer and 
a keen observer of life. A 
shot cow crumpling “like 
someone who has had to sit 
down because they've been 
told some really bad news” 
Is one of dozens of such 
gems. He knows bis Uganda, 
too, and the early parts of 
the book in particular add 
up to a potted hut often fas- 
cinating picture of the coun- 
try: its diseases, history, the 
origins of its names, the uses 


of its bananas (roofing, 
clothes, poultices, vinegar, 
packing material for guns 
and bodies.) 

The diversions, though, 
make for smoother travel- 
ling than the rockier main 
story. Foden's portrait of 
Amin is always Bvely and 
there are some wonderful 
moments, such as when Gar- 
rigan is pulling a baseball 
bat against Amin’s belly to 
relieve bis wind and the two 
men’s ears meet: “What 
auricular secrets passed 
between us in that moment, 
I wonder now, what prime- 
val tympanic drumbeats?” 

But what was extraordi- 
nary about Amin’s murder- 
ous buffoonery was that it 
was real; make him even 
partially fictional and he 
becomes a cartoon character. 
IVoth may not be stranger 
than fiction, but in Uganda 
it was strange enough. 
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Elusive 
poet and 
dutiful 

Victorian 

Matthew Arnold's creativity was 
overwhelmed by a sense of 
obligation, argues Peter Scott 


T en years ago a 
conference was 
held in Liverpool 
to mark the cen- 
tenary of Mat- 
tbew Arnold’s death (He had 
died in Liverpool although 
not, as has often been 
suggested, running for a 
tram). It was held under the 
formidable academic patron- 
age of Miriam Allott widow 
of Kenneth, the doyenne of 
Arnold studies. The speakers 
included Anthony Kenny, 
George Steiner and Donald 
Davie. 

But what had been 


A GIFT IMPRISONED: 
THE POETIC LIFE OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
by Ian Hamilton 

Bloomsbury £17. 99, 288 pages 


planned as a major re-evalu- 
ation of Arnold was a curi- 
ously fractured occasion. 
Three different Arnolds were 
present - the poet, the social 
critic and the schools inspec- 
tor - each with his own day 
at the conference. The whole 
Arnold once again slipped 
the net of scholarly analysis 
- like the Scholar Gipsy of 
perhaps his finest poem. 

Ian Hamilton's elegant 
new biography of Matthew 
Arnold does not attempt to 
capture the complete man. 
Although he had originally 
planned a full-scale life-and- 
works of this eminent (but 
enigmatic) Victorian, he hns 
written an account of only 
one Arnold, the poet. Per- 
haps he was right to limit 
himself in that way. With 
the Allotts as editors of 
Arnold's poems, RJrL Super 
the editor of his prose. Park 
Honan as his most recent 
scholarly biographer, and 
Nicholas Murray the author 
of a more popular Life pub- 
lished just two years ago - 
the field is already crowded 
with Arnoldians. Do we 
really need another? 


The answer is yes - proba- 
bly. Hamilton is himself a 
distinguished literary critic 
and poet. When he was edi- 
tor of The New Review in 
the 1970s he first published 
the work of some of today’s 
most famous authors, includ- 
ing Ian McEwan. Julian 
Ramw and Mar tin Amts . As 
writer and publisher, there- 
fore, he is well qualified to 
interpret Arnold the poet. 

Hamilton argues, as his 
title suggests, that Arnold's 
creativity was overwhelmed 
by an almost unbearable 
sense of obligation to - hut 
also in competition with - 
the memory of his father, 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
savagely characterised by 
Lytton Strachey as an emi- 
nent Victorian but really a 
Carlylean "great man'', a 

man of fri ghtening ly p rimal 

energy. 

Poetry could only be 
regarded as an acceptable 
medium throu gh which this 
obligation could be dis- 
charged if it was suitably 
heroic. But Matthew Arnold 
was a lyrical poet. It Is "The 
Scholar Gipsy" and the 
“Marguerite" poems for 
which he is remembered, not 
the school-boy Homerics of 
"Sohrab and Rustum". 

So. convinced that lyrical 
poetry was unworthy of his 
father's intense example of 
the dutiful life, and uncon- 
vinced perhaps of his own 
worth as a poet (Harriet 
Martineau in a review wrote 
that “his [poetic] claims 
want the genuine stamp"). 
Arnold abandoned poetry - 
revealingly at about the 
same age at which his father 
had died. 

Instead, he pursued a 
career of high-minded public 
duty, first as a schools 
inspector and. when his 
fame grew, as a public intel- 
lectual, the author of Culture 
and Anarchy and celebrity 
lecturer. His poetic gift 
imprisoned by duty, the 
remainder of his life was 



Leaping easily between Poetry and PtiSosophy: Matthew Arnold d e picted as a trapeze artist, by F. Waddy in *Onoe A Weds’, 1872 


spent in a kind of aesthetic 
deniaL 

Like many theories of the 
imagination, this appeals to 
our creative understanding. 
But the book leaves too 
much of Arnold out Arnold 
was both less, and more, 
serious than Hamilton 
allows: he was less so 
because, as a rather lazy 
"crab" (his family nickname) 
when a child and school-boy. 
and later as a bit of fop at 
Oxford and a young man in 
no hurry to begin a serious 
career, he disappointed his 
famous fether; and more so 


because there is no evidence 
to suggest that his public 
commitments in later life 
were lightly regarded. 

He was deeply engaged in 
his work as an inspector, not 
because he relished weary- 
ing journeys round noncon- 
formist elementary schools 
in provincial mid-Victorian 
England, but because it 
fuelled his public doctrines 
of culture and democracy - 
a Whiggish liberalism and 
secular religiosity that are 
still very much alive in Tony 
Blair's New Labour, New 
Britain. 


Matthew Arnold insisted, 
in Culture and Anarchy and 
elsewhere, that we must see 
thing s whole. It is difficult 
therefore, to justify the dis- 
aggregation of his aesthetic, 
political and cultural pas- 
sions. 

Divided he is diminished - 
a lyrical poet of the second 
order, an unwilling schools 
inspector, a priggish critic. 
But Arnold, although all 
these things, was none of 
them. Relegated by these 
divided particularities to 
Victorian irrelevance, united 
he appears a remarkably 


modern figure. He moved 
decisively beyond the Rugby 
of Thomas Arnold and the 
Oxford of Arthur Hugh 
Clough into a troubled 
world of uncertain faith and 
clashing Ideals - our world 
stffl. 

At the end of his poem 
“The Scholar Gipsy", the 
protagonist, a reclusive in 
the Oxford hills, becomes a 
Tyrian trader sailing 
through Atlantic waves and 
sheets of foam to undo his 
“corded bales" on a foreign 
shore. Culture unbundled - 
and a gift set free? 


Monument 

to human 

ingenuity 


N ew devices surely 
need new ideas. 
Less obviously, 
they depend cru- 
cially on new materials. And 
often it is the ma eri^ 
which really S et 
going. Alan Turing, *e com- 
puter pioneer, would have 
no trouble recognising the 
architecture of the dmnts 
inside your PC, 
would probably take a while 
to convince him that there 
were so many thousands or 
circuits, etched on to such 
tiny wafers of silicon. 

Philip Ball Offers a pan- 
orama of a 1.001 new materi- 
als for the next century. 
Together they represent a 
third technological era. In 
the first, we used materials 
as we found them - flint, 
bone. hide. wood. clay. Then 
trial and error showed how 
to process them, through 
halting , smelting, and, later 
on, a crude chemistry. That 
made possible a much richer 
material culture and. ulti- 
mately. an industrial society. 

Now comes the third 
stage. Some materials will 
still come from extraction or 
conversion. But a great 
many more will be designed. 
You want to process infor- 
mation using light instead of 
electrons? Materials for 
light-based transmission, 
switching and data storage 
are almost ready. Toying 
with ideas for systems which 
raw adapt better to their 
environment? Send for the 
catalogue of smart materials 
which sense light, heat or 
sound. Or perhaps you 
would just like to be able to 
roll up your personal com- 
puter? There is a new gener- 
ation of flexible, light-emit- 
ting polymers which will 
help you make a screen that 
does not crack. 

Philip Ball tells all these 
stories and more: how appli- 
cation of a little solid-state 
physics, a good deal of chem- 
istry and a great deal of 
experimentation can conjure 
up virtually any material 
you wish. He explains how 
each is made and what it can 
do, and suggests a few gen- 
eral principles for under- 
standing the new possibili- 
ties. One is a move from 
structural to functional 
materials. Engineers used to 
want materials which stayed 
the same. With them, they 
built devices in which the 
components did some useful 
job. But what if a single 


material changes In such a 
way that it does the job - 
switching * signal on and 
off, for instance - all by 
Itself? A thermostat made 
from two different metals 
bound together is the simpl- 
est example. 

Many subtler applications 
are predicted. How about 
all-purpose clothes whose 
Insulation improves when 
the weather cools, or food 
wrapping which changes cd- 
our after the use-by date? 
The second trend, implied 
rather than explicitly stated 
here, is that the right choice 
of materials can convert vir- 
tually any stimulus into a 
desired response. There are 
rwnteriais which react to any 
of a range of basic physical 
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changes - in light intensity, 
electric current magnetic 
fields, temperature, or force 
- to controlled ways. Start 
with any one of these 
changes, and there is some 
clever stuff you can incorpo- 
rate in your device which 
will give you any of the oth- 
ers. 

A book on materials sci- 
ence is never going to walk 
off the shelves like the latest 
romp through cosmology. 
And. in truth. Ball's book 
has its longueurs: like many 
of the substances it 
describes, is information- 
dense; one begins to feel 
grateful that there is no 
exam at the end. Indeed, it is 
no disrespect to Ball’s skill 
as a writer to say that his 
survey would make a good 
textbook for an introductory 
course in materials science. 

For the rest of us. the 
sheer range of examples is 
undeniably impressive. None 
is the harbinger of profound 
changes in our world view, 
nor are any of them, individ- 
ually, going to alter our lives 
appreciably. But every one 
of the new materials 
depicted here, with their 
electrons disposed just so. 
their magnetic moments 
tuned to perfection, their 
affinities and strengths built 
up almost atom by atom, is, 
in its small way, a monu- 
ment to human ingenuity. 
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A journey 
through sects 
and violence 

Nick Haslam finds much to 
ponder in an insightful account 


I n September 1812, as 
the citizens of Moscow 
set alight to their capi- 
tal rather than let it fall 
to the French army, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, standing at 
a window in the Kremlin 
muttered: “What resolve. 
What men! These people are 
Scythians!” 

Philip Marsden, who dis- 
covered this quotation dur- 
ing a long winter’s research 
at the Lenin Library, 
recently set off on a long 
summer journey across Rus- 
sia to its southern rim, to 
the “place where sea-like 
flatness of the steppe breaks 
against the Caucasus and all 
its scatterings of non- 
Russian peoples". 

His initial intention was to 
discover whether there were 
still any traces of the Scythi- 
ans, an ancient tribe of 
horsemen, still to be found 
today. But. armed with a 
one-way ticket and driven by 
an informed curiosity, his 
wanderings turned up unex- 
pected relics of more recent 
times. 

In this distant land 
between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, he finds the 
eccentric and the marginal- 


ised, those survivors of reli- 
gious and political upheavals 
at Russia's core who have 
sought refuge in its remote 
southern borderlands. 

This well -writ ten and 
insightful book is littered 
with a series of encounters 
with obscure sects whose 
beliefs are as fantastic as 
their names. Marsden talks 
to "spirit wrestlers", 
“Old Believers" and “milk- 
drinkers", who still practice 
their faith in small forgotten 
villages on the wide steppe 
or hiddeu valleys of the Cau- 
casus. The journey unfolds 
at a leisurely pace, for the 
author never hurries and 
evidently has an affection 
and respect for the extraordi- 
nary characters he meets. 
His patience is repaid with 
hospitality and a rich stream 
of stories. 

In a village on the Sea of 
Azov, he idles a day away 
with Father Gyorgi, a priest 
of the Old Believers, a 
devout sect whose followers 
scattered to the edge of Rus- 
sia three centuries ago sim- 
ply because they believed 
two fingers, not three, 
should be used to bless sup- 
plicants. A friendship forms. 
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Father Simon, bead of 1 he Old EMtovers, with his parishioners in the viHage of Lugovaya 


and Marsden stays for a 
week, visiting other Old 
Believer settlements, where 
the old women tell him of 
their first sight of the virgin 
steppe, when the grass was 
so high that it formed arches 
above their beads, and of 
their years of starvation and 
hardship under Stalin. 

Drifting slowly south, ask- 
ing the right questions and 
always listening, he picks up 
leads and clues which flesh 
out the vivid history’ of this 
troubled land. In a run-down 
abandoned collective farm, 
he encounters the few sur- 
viving members of the Dou- 
khobors, the Spirit Wres- 
tlers. a devout sect which 
rejected the traditional trap- 
pings of church and priests. 
Believing that man should 
simply worship the light 
of goodness in himself, the 
Spirit Wrestlers were ban- 
ished from northern Russia 
two centuries before. Tolstoy 
took up their cause, and the 
Doukhobors still revere the 
Russian writer today, a pho- 
tograph or his grave having 
an almost talismanic signifi- 


cance for the last members 
of the sect 

The journey takes Mars- 
den through the fringes of 
more recent conflicts, and in 
a small run-down hotel he 
chances across a group of 
drunken Russian special 
forces soldiers on R&R from 
the vicious war in nearby 
Chechnya. Typically, he 
turns a potentially violent 
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situation to bis advantage, 
and the soldiers, who had 
begun by picking a fight, fin- 
ish by opening their hearts 
and telling him of the hor- 
rors and near-certain death 
which await them when 
their leave is over. 

Finally, following a tip 
from an Armenian painter In 
the foothills of the Caucasus, 
be travels to the newly inde- 
pendent mountain republic 


of South Ossetia. Here, 
people claim a common 
ancestry with the Alan tribe, 
close cousins of the Scythi- 
ans, and Marsden learns 
from an academic that the 
tribe had travelled far across 
Europe, being used as border 
guards by the Romans and 
had even garrisoned Had- 
rian's Wall. Now. only the 
stone towers high on the 
hilltops mark the Alan's last 
refuge from the all conquer- 
ing Mongols. 

The book starts with Mars- 
den leaving Moscow with a 
shopping list of people and 
places to visit in the land 
“where the perennial urge to 
conformity seems at its 
weakest". At times, the cen- 
tral thread of his journey 
risks becoming obscured; 
but never for too long, for 
Marsden skilfully inter- 
twines past and present and 
brings some coherence to 
this turbulent landscape. He 
leaves us on the Turkish 
border, In aut umn, with a 
clearer view into the lost 
zone of Russia's ragged 
southern borders. 


Cautionary tales of 
modern class warfare 


E ver since Thomas 
Hughes immortal- 
ised the hothouse of 
muscular Christian- 
ity which was Dr Arnold's 
Rugby in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays (1857). tales of 
surviving school have occu- 
pied a special place In 
English letters. British edu- 
cational institutions have 
been a source of great pride. 
For writers, the dormitory, 
the classroom and the 
playing field have proved 
rich in comic and tragic pos- 
sibilities. 

Until recently the books, 
like the schools, separated 
the boys from the girls. For 
the girls, the boarding 
school hilarity of What Katy 
Did, Maiary Towers and St 
Trmian's. For the boys, Kip- 
ling's Stalkey and Co. and 
later the likes of Willans’ 
and Searle’s Nigel Moles- 
worth. The more serious sto- 
ries have often had a bio- 
graphical aspect. In Roger 
Fry. Virginia Woolf wrote 
memorably of the vicious 
beatings which scarred her 
friend for life. Charlotte 
Brcmt§ recounted her dread- 
ful ordeal at Cowan’s Bridge 
School in fictional form, as 
one of the trials of Jane 
Eyre. 

Holland Park Comprehen- 
sive may lack the gothic 
glamour which the Victorian 
sadists conferred upon their 
centres of learning, but, at 
its inception at least, it 
shared their sense of moral 
purpose. The flagship prod- 
uct of a new government pol- 
icy, John-Paul Flintofrs 
comp was where education 
was created equal; when the 
old two-tier system of gram- 
mar and secondary was abol- 
ished in favour of a classless 
melting pot His hook com- 
bines the history of the 
school with an entertaining 
and thoughtful memoir of 
his years there <1973-1386). 

Flintoffs parents couldn’t 
affbrd school fees, but per- 
haps they would have cho- 
sen the local comp anyway. 


Others did - including vet- 
eran Labour MP Tony Benn, 
the Westminster and Oxford- 
educated son of Viscount 
Stansgate, who renounced 
his hereditary title in favour 
of a seat in the Commons. 
Bonn's wife was chair of gov- 
ernors at Holland Park, and 
on May 13 1971. the school’s 
newly appointed headmas- 
ter, Dr Rushworth, had tea 
with the Benns. Earlier the 
same day, Caroline Benn 
had lunched with Margaret 
Thatcher, then education 
secretary. 

At the time. Mrs Benn 
could not have known of the 
campaign against the educa- 
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tional establishment which 
Thatcher would lead, and 
which would culminate in 
the refusal of Oxford Univer- 
sity to grant her an honor- 
ary degree. With hindsight 
one can regard Thatcher’s 
most memorable achieve- 
ment in her first cabinet 
p<Mt - the abolition of free 
milk In schools - as a taste 
(or lack of it) or things to 
come. 
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Now you 
see it, 
now you 
don’t 

William Packer on 
a centenary 
exhibition of the 
work of Magritte 
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ARTS 


T hough not the greatest of 
painters* Renfe Magritte 
has. proved to be one of 
the most insidioasty 
influential, anrt certainly, 
s in c e the war, one of the most truly 
popular of modern artists. In the a g? 
of the poster-as-print, there .can 
hardly have been a student whose 
room at some time has not gloried in 
the railway-engine bursting from the 
fire-place, or the street dark and 
lamp-lit at mid-day. 

The centenary of his -birth is now 
being celebrated by a copious retro- 
spective in Brussels. And in being so 
comparatively, complete an ! over- 
view, yet one set by now at a dispas- 
sionate distance, it throws an espe- 
cially clear light on Magritte’s 
formative years and his rapid early 
development through what now 
seems the most critical* radical and , 
in the longer term, most important 
period of his entire career. Had he 
died not at 68/ as was the case, but 
at 35, he would still be marked out 
as an artist of major tri gnificanro 
and a true original. 

The hang is loosely chronological, 
but admits regular and judicious 
comparison across years, even 
decades, that is constantly illumina- 
ting. Magritte said, himself that 
while he lad painted 1000 canvases, 
he had but 100 ideas, and time and 
again within their variation and rep- 
etition. it is the earliest manifesta- 
tion that' commands the eye and 

holds the imagination 
The show begins with “Attempting 
the Impossible” 0928), hung as a 
kind of frontispiece. It shows 
Magritte, the painter, not just con- 
. fronting his model, who stands 
. naked/ before him, but physically 
i recreating her in the flesh - he a 
, modem Pygmalion, as he paints her 
: shoulder, and she (his wife?), Gala- 
; tea. This one work is the dearest 
exposition of the idea, of metamor- 
phosis, the essential theme that 
informs everything of his entire 
mature career. Now you see it now 
' yoii don’t Here ft is. no# isn’t That . 
can’t' be there, but yes it Is.- This is 
this, yet something else. What is 
this: an image, a word, an idea, a bit 
of paint? 

. Contradiction and free, poetical 
association, often ambiguously 
erotic, are central to Magritte’s art 
as they are to surrealism at large; 
and it is all too easy to give to it a 
-merely narrative reading and 
'response. His own tendentious com- 
mentaries and gnoimic asides don't 
help, nor does Ms increasingly dessi- 
cated and literal handling of the 
paint ‘ . 

But the first few roams effectively 
nail the lie. Magritte, a student and 
young man in past-war Brussels, 
was inevitably exposed to the cur- 
rency of the broader European 
avant-garde. He was in touch with 
the Italian futurists and with Dada, 
anfl through the. early 1920s we see 







■Black Magic 1 , 1945, by Magritte ; contradiction and free poetical association, often ambiguously erotic, are central to Ms art 


him running through the gamut of 
isms - Impressionist, Expressionist, 
Cubist, Bayonist. 

. But, he said, “in the end, none of 
these experiences gave me great sat- 
isfaction, no ,doubt because the plea- 
sure of painting any old way and 
any old thing must have seemed 
uninteresting to me.” 

Magritte had his eyes open wide 
enough for all that, and the endur- 
ing influences upon him within this 
broad context are now clear, of Max 
Ernst particularly, and even more, of 
Giorgio de Chirico, in his other- 
worldly. metaphysical clarity and 
imaginative stillness. Rather more 
unexpected, in terms of formal, 
structural- simplicity and regularity, 
is the influence of Mondrian and 
constructivism ip general. 

But even before he came to 
"Attempting the -impossible”, he was 
moving beyond the Surreal into Con- 
ceptualism (want la lettre. And yet, 
unlik e his near-contemporary and 
that current hero. Marcel Duchamp. 


he would never subvert, let alone 
abandon as difficult and tedious, the 
necessity to paint 
Indeed, in all this period from 
around 1924 into the early 1930s, his 
actual working of the paint was, far 
him, at its most free, fresh and vari- 
ous. In such things as "The Eter- 
nally Obvious" (1930), a full-length 
nude of his wife, framed in separate 
bits from head to toe, he is revealed 
as a remarkable painter of both the 
portrait and the figure. 


B ut more remarkable still. 

and oddly among the 
most haunting and beau- 
tiful in the paint of all 
the work, are his proto- 
conceptual visual teases and proposi- 
tions. those near-abstract amorphic 
blobs and shapes that float in inde- 
terminate space, sometimes framed 
or roped around, sometimes labelled, 
sometimes left an enigmatic blank. 
Miroir, declares the brown blob 
floating to the left in “The Use of 


An amazing 
return to grace 

The Aits Council is all set for reprieve under its 
new chairman, writes Anthony Everitt 

T he Arts Council of year history.” So far as charge as it intends, it w 
En glan d is on the England is concerned, the have to find ways of ensi 
point of executing a programme of change will ing that the RABs are fu] 
Houdini-like escape affect both policy and prac- accountable. This will prat 


Speech” (1928), corps de femme says 
the me on the right hi "The Appari- 
tion". a man in a bowler hat walks 
away between heavy black lumps. 
“Nuage". says one of itself, fusil says 
another, cheval another. So they 
must be if they say they are: but yet 
they aren’t 

Perhaps the man in the bowler 
should have the last word. “I 
believe", said Magritte in 1927. “I 
have made an absolutely startling 
discovery in painting ... I found a 
new potential interest in things: 
their ability gradually to become 
something else." The work of 
Magritte, sometimes beautiful 
always fascinating, is indeed some- 
thing else. 

Magritte 1898-1967: Royal Museums 
of Fine Arts of Belgium. Brussels, 
until June 28; sponsored by the 
Society Gdn6rale de Belgique- Travel 
information through the Belgian 
Tourist Office, 29 Princes Street 
London W1 (0891 887799). 


T he Arts Council of 
England is on the 
point of executing a 
Houdini-like escape 
from its troubles. Chained, 
locked in a box and 
suspended over the Niagara 
Falls of its mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. it must have 
thought its days were num- 
bered. That, or something 
like it, was foe received wis- 
dom before Christmas. 

But in recent weeks foe 
mood at its Westminster 
headquarters has been light- 
ening. An energetic new 
chairman in the form of 
Gerry Robinson, chairman of 
Granada and BSkyB, will be 
tafeinp over foe helm next 
month from the shop-worn 
and (in some eyes) discred- 
ited Lord Gowrie. 

'Robinson, a tough busi- 
nessman, is uninterested in 
foe role of receiver and. 
rather than wind the Arts 
Council up, has said that he 
wants it to retain or even 
strengthen its funding role. 
“It must be the distributor of 
the available funds, it can- 
not just be advisory ... a 
talking shop.” 

A new secretary-general. 
Peter Hewitt, formerly of 
North ran Arts, took up his 
post last Monday, and next 
week foe council Itself is 
withdrawing to Dartlngton 
for a two-day retreat at 
which it will ponder, and 
perhaps decide, its future 
role. 

In s ummar y (and to switch 
metaphors from magic to 
mortality), the patient is pre- 
paring for a frill recovery, 
having spent most of 1997 
apparently on its death bed. 
No time has been set aside 
for convalescence. 

Robinson has made it dear 
that be does not expect any 
interference from foe gov- 
ernment. "If we’re running 
foe thing well, they'll heave 
a sigh of relief,” he told me 
recently. This comes as a bit 
of a surprise, for before the 
election New Labour had 
promised yet another review 
of foe Arts Council. 

Also, the saga at foe Royal 
Opera House and the fund- 
ing problems of the South 
Bank Centre's redevelop- 
ment dan have not endeared 
the quango to the culture 
secretary, Chris Smith. One 
can only assume that the 
beleaguered Smith has 
decided to give the incoming 
rha-h-nmm a free hand. 

But the Arts Council's sud- 
den return to grace does not 
mean that thing s will con- 
tinue as they were. Far. from 
it. In a speech last month, 
foe acting secretary-general, 
Graham Devlin, said: "It is 
no great secret that the arts 
development system in 
Britain is on foe edge of 
what will probably be foe 
greatest shake-up in its 52- 


year history.” So far as 
England is concerned, the 
programme of change will 
affect both policy and prac- 
tice. 

The Arts Council has 
learnt a lot from its experi- 
ence of handling National 
Lottery fluids. From being 
an organisation almost 
exclusively devoted to foe 
traditional art-forms - 
opera, ballet, live theatre 
wnd foe like - it has begun 
to interest itself in amateur 
participation and in the cul- 
tural industries. 

It has noticed (not before 
time, many would say) that, 
in Devlin’s words, “foe wide 
schism between foe so-called 
•high arts’ and the popular 
arts is much less pro- 
nounced today. The genera- 
tion bom after foe war - 
and their children - find 

'It must 
be the 
distributor 
of funds, it 
cannot just 
be a talking 
shop’ 

nothing strange in spending 
consecutive nights at foe 
opera, a rock gig, a multi- 
plex cinema and a football 
match (bank balances allow- 
ing).” We can expect the 
born-again Arts Council to 
broaden its approach to 
encompass all aspects of cul- 
tural life. It is interesting to 
note that Robinson sees the 
development of the arts of 
Britain’s non-European 
minorities as one of his first 
priorities. 

Inside this new strategic 
framework, a number of 
practical - and not so practi- 
cal - problems will also have 
to be addressed; for example, 
bow can foe council relate 
its lottery business more 
effectively to its traditional 
Treasury-funded work, and 
how can it bring some flexi- 
bility into the way it pro- 
vides regular grants for arts 
organisations? 

The biggest challenge of 
an will be the devolution of 
funding responsibilities from 
the centre to the regions. 
The last 20 years have seen a 
long, often bitter power 
struggle with foe regional 
arts boards fighting for mare 
influence, and foe council 
making as few concessions 
as it could get away with. 
New Labour is committed to 
decentralisation and we will 
certainly see a further major 
devolution package. 

This will leave the Arts 
Council with tyro problems. 
First, if it is to stay in 


char ge as it intends, it will 
have to find ways of ensur- 
ing that the RABs are fully 
accountable. This will proba- 
bly mean that they will 
increasingly be treated in 
much the same way a s the 
subsidiaries of a large corpo- 
ration. For most of the time, 
head office will leave them 
alone to get on with the job, 
but will send in hit squads 
to sort things out whenever 
there Is trouble 

Secondly, if almost all 
grant-giving (apart from 
national touring) is to be del- 
egated, some RABs will find 
both their work and their 
budgets overshadowed by 
one or two very large arts 
organisations. This is 
already the case with some 
devolved regional theatres 
and foe situation will be 
exacerbated as and when foe 
regional symphony orches- 
tras are also transferred to 
regional control. 

One answer is to reduce 
sharply the number of 
regional funding agencies, so 
that can then have a 

larger client list Although 
this has the disadvantage of 
not “rhyming” with foe gov- 
ernment's nine planned 
regional development agen- 
cies, I would be very sur- 
prised if a proposal far four 
or five mega-regions, with a 
strengthened role for local 
authorities inside them, is 
not high on the Arts Coun- 
cil’s a genda. 

There will be a good deal 
of resistance to this package 
of reforms. Indeed, it is hard 
to envisage the present Arts 
Council of 23 members being 
willing to adopt them. It is 
packed with spokespeople of 
special interest groups, for 
foe chairmen or chairwomen 
of all foe 10 regional arts 
boards, and of foe council’s 
own art-form advisory pan- 
els, are ex-officio members. 

This means that it is very 
difficult to win support for 
radical change. If Gerry Rob- 
inson has his way. these rep- 
resentatives will all have to 
go and the council will be 
transformed into a small 
(perhaps, ten-strong) strate- 
gic group. The day of the 
panels may soon be over too, 
for a lean, flexible Arts 
Council at the head of a frilly 
devolved system will proba- 
bly only need lists of advis- 
ers whom foe artfonn direc- 
tors would consult as and 
when necessary. 

The revival of foe Arts 
Council will be good news 
for all who care about the 
future of the arts. It prom- 
ises to bring to an end the 
futile quarrel between the 
regions and the centre and 
win at last enable it to speak 
for all England’s rich and 
various cultural communi- 
ties. It win also be quite a 
turn-up for foe book. 


‘ ... 


Cabaret/Antony Thomcroft 

Echo of a bygone era 


I ntimate revue: the 
words are redolent of a 
more stately age, when 
people dressed for (tin- 
ner and afterwards enjoyed 
nothing more than a cabaret 
of foe latest musical squibs 
fr om Nod and Cole, Gertie 
and the Gershwins. Now a 
lost form of entertainment, it 
ran R tni sound an echo of 
the era when you could be 
both middle-class and 
sophisticated, camp and 
■ charming , and blithely, inno- 
cently, gay. 

That enduring oasis of jazz 
in London, The Pizza on the 
Park, is currently pairing 
tribute to revue, with a light- 
hearted. if occasionally 


heavy-footed, show. Three's 
a Crowd, in which; Steve 
Ross at foe piano, Patricia 
Hodge as the souhrette, and 
Sheridan Morley playing, as 
ever, foe avuncular narrator, 
attempt to resuscitate this 
most ephemeral of art forms. 

Revue flourished in the 
bleak years between the 
wars, when escapism rather 
than satire! was what the 
public craved. No§l Coward’s 
“That is the end of the 
news” was so silly that 
Joyce Grenfell performed it 
skipping across the stage, 
pig-tails flying: the cool Ms 
Hodge will have none of 

that. Numbers that must 
have seemed foe height of 
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naughtiness then, like “I 
went to a marvellous party", 
now seem just charming. 

We could do with some bit- 
ing revue in an era when the 
entertainment industry has 
grown too grand for its own 
good; and in a spoof of what 
Kurt Weill might have made 
of Chicago, we get it Indeed, 
the songs have been well 
chosen to show the range 
and mood that revue 
embraced - from Maggie 
Smith’s first public success 
singing “Guess who I saw 
today" from New faces to the 
escapist “Memories of You", 
which featured in foe won- 
derfully incorrect revue. 
Blackbirds of 1927. 



Cool and charming: Patricia Hodge 


On a good night Three 's a 
Crowd is probably a joy. I 
caught the trio looking out 
of sorts. It’s a pity that 
Morley reads his script, and 
Ross and Hodge did not 
show more mutual charisma. 
Neither has a shiver-tingling 
voice, but that hardly mat- 
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ters in revue: it is foe vari- 
ety, the wit. and the style 
which makes it such an 
agreeable diversion. 

All these qualities were 
abundantly present earlier 
in foe evening, when Ross 
did his solo spot This vet- 
eran of foe New York cock- 
tail circuit is the complete 
professional, as happy 
adding Coward's verses to 
Porter's supreme “You’re the 
Top”, to injecting emotion 
into Novello’s neglected “My 
dearest dear". Go for Ross 
and treat the trio as an 
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HELP FOR MR HANDEL 

TO THE TUNE OF £250,000 



H ndel, whose music has given so 
much delight to so many, urgently 
needs your help. 

Thr Handel Heme Trust - committed 
to restoring the house in Brook Street, 
London Wl, where he lived for 36 years, 
composed Messiah, and died - has been 
given a deadline by which to raise the 
remaining building funds. 

Wc have until 31st March, just over 
two weeks, or the opportunity jdflBbn the 
house into a fitting mrfsfltei fc HA del 
will be lost forJl^^k K % 

rust pla£ in&i^^^^treations of 
To their 'pristine 
as well as Mfftmall 
ollection of manfApis 
and painrings; a M%fcreq^^frhrky 
education centre, 

has 

i^^Tjut we still need 
('nations and pledges in 
to secure the property and begin 
work on the house. With your help rhe 
Museum will open in April 2000. 

Please help us to commemorate this 
great composer in our capital city which 
he chose to make his home. 

Tbs Handel Hmis* Traaf Ltd. 10 Stratford Place. London WIN 9AK 
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The Battle Between Carnival and Lent 1 , by the 17th century Dutch artist Jan NBense Molenaen another battle, more sedate but no less furious, is being fought at this year’s fine art fair 

Storm clouds over Maastricht 


Crippling Dutch VAT and import duties mean that little is being sold at the fair, writes Paul Jeromack 


S o, you’re finally going to 
Maastricht then?” asked 
a dealer friend. “It's the 
biggest art fair in the 
world. Twice as grand as 
Grosvenor, not as pretentious as 
the Biennale. You’ll be over- 
whelmed . . . you’ve never seen 
anything like it" 

Actually, I have. As a veteran of 
the summer flea-market extrava- 
ganzas of Brimfleld (Massachu- 
setts) and Madison-Bouckville 
(New York), I bad seen it all before: 
the opening day crowds, a mix of 
Europeans and Americans, gath- 
ered impatiently behind the front 
gates . . . the crowded aisles and 
lavishly arranged booths. . . losing 
one's way in the maze of 
rows ... the aching feet 
While there is a slight difference 
in the objects on offer (.vintage Bar- 
bies and Ftestaware as opposed to 
lfitb-centuiy Meissen and 16th-cen- 
tury bronzes), both events are 
famous for the overwhelming num- 
ber of passionate, liberally-spend- 
ing collectors they attract. (Last 
year. The European Fine Art Fair 
at Maastricht attracted nearly 
57,000 visitors, while Brimfleld will 
bring in 300,000-plus). 

Apart from the crowds, Maas- 
tricht is notable for its eye-popping 
displays of modem jewellery from 
such firms as Harry Winston, Car- 
tier and Buccellati, and the 


avant-garde interpretations of the 
Munich-based Hemmerle, featuring 
huge diamonds and other precious 
stones in dramatic, bulky settings 
of iron and brushed steeL 

While the “Texture" section, 
devoted to the textile arts has been 
decimated in recent years by the 
rival Asian art fair in New York in 
March, a loss offset by the Increas- 
ing number of contemporary art 
exhibitors, what truly sets Maas- 
tricht apart from all other art fairs 
Is the dominance of older European 
art: antiquities, medieval art, 16th 
to 18th century sculpture, furniture 
and tapestries and, most notably. 
Old Master paintings, specifically 
Dutch and Flemish cabinet pic- 
tures of the 17th century, of which 
there are a huge variety on offer, 
from dune landscapes by Jan van 
Goyen to floral bouquets by Bal- 
thasar van der Ast and Jan van 
Huysum. 

Among the most striking this 
year are Newhouse Galleries’ tiny 
Godfried Schalken of "Venus and 
Cupid", Johnny van Haeften's 
“Turbanned Blackamoor" popping 
out of a bull's eye window by the 
little-known Bartholomeus Maton, 
and an unusually fine oval panel at 
Hall & Knight (of London & New 
York) by Jan Miense Mdlenaer of 
“The Battle Between Carnival and 
Lent". Carnival, depicted as a 
group of ragged, ruddy Dutchmen. 


is on the attack with a spit laden 
with chickens and a menacing 
bloodsausage, while Lent is person- 
ified by paletoced clerics, ready to 
a dminis ter fearful blows with a 
clutch of dried fish and a grille. 
Political allegory bluntly intrudes 
in the foreground as a swarthy 
Spaniard throttles a screaming 
Dutch lad, who vainly fends off his 
attacker by pulling bis hair. 

A nother battle, more 
sedate but no less furi- 
ous, is currently being 
fought at Maastricht 
this year. Up until a few 
years ago, it was equally easy to 
buy at Brimfield and Maastricht 
You found something you liked, 
haggled with the dealer, agreed on 
a price, paid for it took it and 
walked out But the increasingly 
complicated Dutch VAT (a crip- 
pling 17.5 per cent), instituted in 
1995, has caused consternation at 
Maastricht this year, especially 
among the new majority of non- 
Dutch exhibitors (133 out of a total 
of 175). 

The unofficial spokesman for 
this group is the vice-chairman of 
Maastricht's picture section, the 
London Old Master dealer Johnny 
van Haeften. He regards the pres- 
ent Dutch VAT system as, “Com- 
pletely pointless and stupid . . . 
unnecessarily complex, organised 


with a total lack of common sense 
and in a stranglehold of bureau- 
cratic red-tape. If a non-Dutch 
dealer wants to sell directly at 
Maastricht, he has the option to 
sell it under the Dutch margin 
scheme or sell it plus 17.5 per cent 
VAT added to the price." 

If dealers come from outside the 
EEC. they have to pay an addi- 
tional (but refundable) import bond 
of 6 per cent on top. If they want to 
join the Dutch margin scheme, 
they need to register for VAT in 
Holland, which entails a separate 
set of books for all Dutch transac- 
tions. "I have enough trouble doing 
VAT returns In English, let alone 
in Dutch!" says Van Haeften. "But 
the Dutch VAT rules additionally 
require original proof of purchase 
and the name and address of the 
buyer - all sorts of information I 
don't see why they have any right 
to have. One's clients may not 
want other people to know they are 
buying works of art." 

There is a way around this. Usu- 
ally, if one asks an exhibiting 
dealer how business is going and 
his reply is “We've got a lot of very 
serious interest”, what he really is 
saying is, “Lousy - I haven’t sold a 
damn thing". At Maastricht, it 
more often means Tve really sold 
70 per cent of my booth, but I won’t 
invoice, bill and ship to my clients 
until I get off Dutch soil. Z can't 


afford to let the Dutch know how 
well Tm doing." 

Tm now treating this fair as an 
‘exhibition"’, says Van Haeften. “A 
picture is reserved here by a Dutch 
client. I take it back to the UK sell 
it under the UK margin scheme 
from my home gallery, and ship it 
straight back to Holland . . . which 
is all absolutely ridiculous. It’s a 
waste of time, and potentially dan- 
gerous for the paintings as they 
have to make two extra journeys." 

The real danger, he says, is to 
the future of the fair. “There are 
dealers grumbling that unless this 
system is improved, they won't be 
coming back. It's a hell of a sweat 
for an American dealer to bring all 
their goods here, then have to ship 
them all the way back, then back 
in again when they should really 
pay the 6 per cent import duty and 
be done with it." 

Dealers have suggested to the 
ministry of finance in the Hague 
that there should be an option to 
either pay the 17.5 per cent VAT 
under the margin scheme or 6 per 
cent of the whole price. “If you sell , 
a picture for £100.000, pay £6.000 
VAT, then you can deliver the 
goods to your customer, he can 
take it away, and the Dutch cus- 
toms would get something. Now, 
they get nothing, because we’re all 
going to ship our goods back 
home." says Van Haeften. 


Television/Christopher Dunldey 

War from the 

horse’s mouth 


I n programme 2ofTte 

SO Years War- Israel 
And The Arabs, the 
series which begins 

tomorrow night on BBC2, 

the wife of the thenlsraeU 
prime minister. Leri Eshkol, 
tens one of those stories 

thatbriughistoiyvividlyto 

life. Towards the end of the 
Six Days War she rece ived a 
phone call in Tel Aviv from 
the country's representative 
at the UN in New York, 
urging that the war be 
stopped since the Rassians 
were patting pressure on us 
president L-B.Jobnson- 
Mrs Eshkol explained that 
her husband was inspecting 
Israeli progress on the 
Golan Heights, and was out 
or touch. Then her husband 
phoned to say how fantastic 
it was on the Heights - 
“Yon should see the view!" 

- and she passed on the UN 
message. “What's that?” 
said the prime minister, 
"can’t hear you", and the * 
line went dead. 

Mrs Eshkol, no mean 
raconteur, admits that she 
realised the “fanlty 
connection" stemmed from 


international pressure 
prevented it. One is 
reminded of Nelson at the 
battle of Copenhagen, 
slapping the telescope to his 
blind eye and declaring “I 
see no signal”. The 
difference is that world 
peace could have hung upon 
the Eshkol event, and it 
occurred within the lifetime 


of many of us. 

Matters of international 
significance which have 
occurred within living 
memory have become the 
speciality of the company 
that made this series: Brian 


Lapping Associates, and in 
particular the series 
producer, Norma Percy. 
They have been responsible 
for such hugely admired 
programmes as The Second 


Russian Revolution and The 
Death Of Yugoslavia. 

The grandaddy of this sort 
of television is, arguably. 

The World At War. made 
under Jeremy Isaacs at 
Thames Television 25 years 
ago. However, Brian 
Lapping Associates have 
developed, polished, and 
extended this kind of 
journalism, which combines 
archive material and new 
interviews with 


participants. Nobody 
escapes Norma Percy’s 
questions or her camera, 
and it is rumoured that 
dying won’t help. She just 
brings you back from the 
dead. 


Shams Badran, war 
minister In Egypt in the 
1960s, was said to be dead, 
yet there he is to next 
week's programme (directed 
by Dai Richards), giving an 
extraordinary description of 
Nasser and his commander 
in chief, both in tears over 
the dreadful defeat in 1967. 
Richards has done a 
brilliant job in packing into 


50 minutes an account 
which not only gives a dear 
picture of the military 
events, but explains the 
political activity on all 


rants. 

The fascination is in the 
Letail: the Eshkofa in their 
mamas offering to 
iccompauy the Russian 
unbassador to the Syrian 
K>rder to prove that there 
rore no Israeli troops 
oassing there; the Egyptian 
nilitary leaders while flying 
m the way to inspect their 
orces, hearing, while in the 
ir, that their air force had 

on thp 


I n a way it is a pity that 
the series could not 
start with the Six Day 
War; it is such good 
television. Yet tomorrow’s 
opening programme, 
directed by Michael Simian 
and Charlie Smith, does 
contain eye-opening stuff 
about the formation of the 
state of Israel, its relations 
with other countries, and in 
particular its internal 
political tensions. 

One theme which starts 
here and recurs throughout 
The SO Years War is the 
shameless way in which 
politicians within one 
country will exaggerate and 
misrepresent - some migh t 
say lie and cheat - in 
support of their own faction, 
over matters that could 
bring the rest of the world 
to the brink of war. 

It says much for the 
accuracy and international 
acceptance of Lapping/ 
Percy's previous work that 
this series has had 
co-production input from 14 
other countries, including 
not only the US, Germany, 
and Japan but, far more 
significantly, both Israel 
and Arabic states. At the 
heart of this achievement, 
perhaps, is the Lapping/ 
Percy insistence on always 
going for the horse’s month 
- whether it Is kings or 
presidents, military chiefs 
or terrorists - rather than 
the words of journalists and 
academic commentators. 

In Programme 4, Zbigniew 
BrzezinskL US national 
security advisor, tells of 
how he sat down to play 
chess against Menachem 
Begin daring president 
Jimmy Carter’s Camp David 
peace initiative, and of how 
Begin asked, “Do yon know 
when I played my last game 
of chess? In September 1940 
when the NKVD broke into 
my hiding place to arrest 
me". Bat in the middle of 
their game, Mrs Begin came 
by and remarked “Ah, 
chess! Doesn’t Menachem 
love it - he plays all the 
time". It is typical of the 
stories we hear straight 
from the participants in The 
50 Years War, speaking 
volumes about Begin, 
middle east politics, and 
humanity. 


W hat’s the difference 
between Radio 2 and 
Radio 4? It is tempt- 
ing to say that 
Radio 4 deals with a serious sub- 
ject seriously while Radio 2 takes 
the same subject and puts songs 
in it. 

Take Radio 2’s Famous Last 
Words. Presented by Anthony 
Howard, no less, a reputable jour- 
nalist despite what be did to tbe 
New Statesman. This entertain- 
ing history ctf the obituary col- 
umn reminded us of earlier, more 
candid days - The Times 
Observed that “never was an indi- 
vidual less regretted by his fellow 
creatures" of the recently defunct 
George IV. while it accused his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland 
(“surely the most well loathed 
personage ever to have sprung 
from our noble royal household") 
of adultery, blackmail, sodomy 
and murder. 

Paradoxically, it was the old 
Thunderer that crystallised the 

obituary form as we now know it; 
while the Telegraph ("everyone 
was giggling" at the idea of this 
being a proper job, Hugh Mas- 
singberd recollected) and the 
Independent (via an ex-antiquar- 
ian bookseller) engineered far- 
ther revolutions to give us the 
wonderfully readable farewells 
and brief lives that grace their 
obits today. 

A pleasurable programme, 
punctuated by the music which 
is evidently Radio 2’s security 
blanket Much could be forgiven, 
however, for signing off with 
Cole Porter’s immaculately sar- 
donic account of murder and 
lynching, “Miss Otis Regrets 
She’s Unable to Lunch Today, 
Madam”, relayed by a butler in 
tones faintly reminiscent of the 
late Arthur Marshall 
But an underfelt of muzak was 
too much In The Berlin Airlift. 
Recent celebrations of the 50th 
anniversary of this massive rush 


Radio 

Brief lives 
to music 

to aid the city under Stalinist 
blockade were reportedly notable 
for ignoring (as so often happens 
In momentous events of world 
history in which the US was 
involved) the considerable Brit- 
ish role played in sustaining a 
lifeline for food, medicine and 
fuel to the beleaguered Berliners. 

We heard from those who 
loaded up: “Eight of us could lift 
a Volkswagen into tbe plane". 
Mechanical diggers were “cut 
up" to fit inside. “It became a 
personal thing to make sure 
those women and children in Ber- 
lin lived.” One cargo consisted of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. As one 
English voice put it, “it was for 
nicer rescuing people than killing 
people.” 

Y oung Freddie Laker was 
one of tbe commercial 
operators contracted to 
help the RAF. The Brit- 
ish Forces Network’s broadcast- 
ers included budding actor Nigel 
Davenport who, as an announcer, 
read the previously Top Secret 
news of the imminent airlift. 
(The cast of the serialised radio 
Robin Hood boasted Cliff Michel- 
more as Little John, Geraint 
Evans as Blondel the minstrel, 
and Bryan Forbes and Roger 
Moore among the foresters.) A 
visiting British politician com- 
pared the airlift (a take-off every 
two minutes) with “tbe regular- 
ity and precision of the London 
underground". Innocent days. 

There were few accidents, only 
54 deaths. We heard one woman’s 
account of learning of her pilot 


husband's total crash In fog on 
his way back to Northolt to join 
bis pregnant wife - “that was 
me" - from the paper. 

Apart form its humanitarian 
value the extraordinary achieve- 
ment made Stalin think. But the 
producer underlined every point 
with music of the day: relevantly, 
when the workers joked that 
their theme tune became the 
romantic ballad, “So Tired", ten- 
uous when Christmas was under- 
lined by "Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer", and finally reducing 
me to fury as the dramatic pulse 
flagged and almost ground to a 
halt, tension punctured by yet 
another dance band. 

“You mother-f^ing bastard" 
is not the sort of explanation one 
expects to hear set to music on 
Radio 3. This reminder of Mich- 
ael Tippett’s sometimes discon- 
certing enthusiasm for youth, 
modernity and being cat caurant 
occurred in A Star Danced and 
He Was Bom, Natalie Wheen's 
Radio 3 tribute to the composer 
on Sunday. Wheen was once so 
ubiquitous that one took her for 
granted; but so many awful pre- 
senters have heaved themselves 
on to the mire-stuck arts band- 
wagon that her sheer profession- 
alism stands out 

A Star Danced was a cracking 
programme with contributions in 
the strenuously genteel tones of 
Sir Colin Davis and the more 
demotic accents of Mark 

Anthony Tumage and Sir Har- 
rison Birtwistle. Plenty of sound 
bites from the ebullient Tippett, 
alternately sensitive and 
tongue-in-cheek deflationary. 
Humanitarian, political in the 
broadest sense - “I have to sing 
songs for those who can't sing 
themselves" - he lived up to the 
phrase of Nelson Mandela that 
struck him so deeply, "one 
humanity, one justice". 

Martin Hoyle 


D uring the interval one 
of the Metropolitan 
Opera's management 
expressed a cautious 
optimism that the audience 
seemed to be enjoying the compa- 
ny's new production of Lohen- 
grin, After all, as she observed, 
Robert Wilson can hardly be 
classed an avant-garde producer 
these days, but that was not how 
it seemed when the production 
team came out to face a storm of 
booing at the end. 

Noisy scenes of barracking 
have become a more frequent 
occurrence at the Met in the last 
few years. Since it embarked on a 
policy of more Innovative produc- 
tions, the Met has chosen care- 
fully, staying clear of wbat is 
commonly known to the US as 
operatic “ Eurotrash" by inviting 
the less flagrant wing of produc- 
ers like Graham Vick, Tim 
Albery and Robert Carsen. 

But even this limited spirit of 
adventure has come at a price: a 
feminist production of Lucia di 
Lammormoar was never accepted 
by Met regulars, and another 
new production will replace it 
next season. As European opera- 
houses can testify, being at the 
cutting-edge can be expensive. 

For Wilson, a New York resi- 
dent, this Met production marked 
an important homecoming. 
Although his formal debut at the 
house came as long ago as 1976 
with Einstein on the Beach, he 
had never before been responsi- 
ble for a standard repertory 
opera. Now that many opera com- 
panies in Europe and the US 
have their token Wilson produc- 
tion. the Met understandably 
does not want to be left out - 
though one is probably enough 
for anybody. 

Wilson has turned opera pro- 
duction into a science, systemati- 
cally refining each opera's ele- 
ments and stripping away its 
impurities, until he is left with 


New York Opera/Richard Fairman 

Wagner in 
slow motion 



Styftstr. Deborah Polanski in Wilson's 
production of 'Lohengrin' for the Met 


exactly the same equation as 
before. It is no good trying to 
spot the difference between his 
Oedipus Rex and his Pelleas ei 
M&tsande or his Parsifat Wilson 
has lifted all these operas to the 
same stratospheric level of refine- 
ment and purity. 

The Met’s production of Lohen- 
grin. also designed and lit by Wil- 
son, opens with a light show of 
ravishing beauty during the Pre- 
lude. Apart from occasional 
boxes or strips of light, the stage 
remains empty, expunging any 
suggestion of a social or political 
background to the opera. 

The story Is simply viewed in a 
vacuum and the nearest thing to 




other, though at the en 
second act Lohengrin 
ingly take Elsa briefly 
hand, as he led her to ct 
their wedding. Over fi\ 
this lack of involvement 
order for the audience ti 
Give in. and Wilson's sb 
plicity can seem beaut 
noble; resist, .and his re 
confront any of the iss 
make the opera matter 
intensely annoying. 

Apparently, Wilson w: 
an inordinate amount of 
rehearse his repertoire of 
gestures. Deborah Voi( 
have spent an age perfec 
gliding around the age. V 
else the production tau 
about the role, it will ha 
wonders for her postiu 
always seems a level 
character, but this on 
have lasted the evening ' 
complete vocal scores of 
balanced on her head, 
she has the power, but t 
ance of tone is only tbei 
she is consciously workii 
(there is no beating Kar 
tila as the Elsa of our tin 

Deborah Polasld made t 
of being a soprano as 
singing the music with ti 
suavity of touch that a 
voice can achieve. Tall •, 
gant, she carried out \ 
most demanding series < 
with real style. When 


— ~ crvcij O/i 

wants to put on Loheng 
that Ben Heppner can sii 
title-role, and the Met 
exception. Though he doi 
give away much of his ow 
sonality in the role, Heppne 
sing it like nobody else tod 
moulds every line into an 
tional legato and the eas 
fullness of his top note 
remarkable. In his Act 1 
with Telramund, Wilson d 
even let him touch his opp 
but Heppner's triumphant 
afterwards certainly dolm 
knock-out blow. 

Hans-Joachim Ketelsen: 
low-voiced singing as Telra 
was no match for him. r 
sure and focused as the 
baritone in the cast Eike 
Schulte, the Herald. Eric Hi 
son was the sturdy Ring H 

H aving spent so 
^fining their 

frame-a-minute 

meats for the 
will have 

Psychologically prepared ft 
^ speeds that Jam® 
Sri Met s ar ti®tic dir 
mmd for the mus 
Bayreuth, where he has b« 
annual regular. Levine's 
°P t ! ads be not only s la 
Hepe ' rtth his 
mSfV?i and w bat a sounc 

those opening high : 
J2“J ar!y faultless and 
brously luminous in tone 
conducting seemed lSs i 

SCSSJ5--' 
S’ * 

^iyXr ,6nce ' s 
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FINANCIAL T! Mir.«; 


WEEKEND FT 


find! ig 
his stride 


on t le 


Ed Giddins i philofophical afta: : 
a lengthy bai for tadng cocain} 
writes Gmstoixier Lyles 


I t has been a 
wearisome 18/ 
for Ed GiddWln that 
time, the Swear -old 
pace bowler.jyho was 
good enough to towwith the 
England A crickrf team in 
1995-96 and shout how be 
approaching thp eak. of his 
prowess, has bee/prevented 
from doing wht he does 
best: bowling pickly and 
taking wickets.] 

Given the dc 
ity bowlers in 
moment, he , 
played for 


side in th 
period. Ins 
played no 
at all. 

His enfo: 
lowed a 
whjch sh 
result, the 
body in 
County 
the E: 
Cricket 
for 15 
plinary 
him _ 

The bal 
under ft 
tion. 


of qual- 
at the 
ight have 
fm England 
intervening 
id, he has 
t-dass cricket 


d lay-off fol- 
!om drugs test 
positive. As a 
s governing 
the Test and 
it Board <now 
d and Wales, 
banned him 
tbs after a disci- 
ommittee found 
of using cocaine, 
from aU cricket 
e board's jurisdlc- 
until April 1 this 


year, nd has been effec- 
tively ftrldwide. 

To impound his misery, 
his punty. Sussex, dis- 
him. “I think that 
could have handled 
tion a little better," 
rents Giddins with 
lental restraint 
Sussex had the man- 
ieht then that it has 
I think it would have 
handled a lot more pro- 
fessionally. And I believe 
tlft, since then, the ECB has 

e some of Its regula- 

s a direct conse- 
which I think also 
hows it wasn't handled in 
he correct way." 

/ Some commentators con- 
sidered his punishment 
severe given that cocaine is 
ja social; rather than a per- 
iform once-enhancing, drug, 
[albeit one defined as a Grade 
j A banned substance. Cricket 
■ in England has long been 
! considered a gentleman’s 
! game and the board was 
; undoubtedly trying to pro- 
tect the sport's Image. 

“It has been reported that. 


into a Betty F 
candour. 

k Perhaps I should havj 
done so if It convince/ 
people of my good in ten) 
tions. I have been advised b; 
a legal source that if I ha 
said, ‘Yes. 1 have got a pro! 
lem’. then they would hav 
perhaps been a little men 

lenten* to make tbemselvt 
look better. I cannot admj 
to a problem that I clear} 

He is happy 
to talk about 
cricket, but 
murkier 
matters are 
too sensitiv! 

haven’t got, although in f- 
respect it might have ' 
the better thing to do/ 

After Sussex sacked 
several, other con 
sought to sign him up. 
may reflect the 
talented fast bowle: 
Britain as much as the 
that Giddins had not 
trying to seek unfair 
tage by taking 
any case, W 
prepared to take him 
contract with the 
where he will play 
leadership of the 
Indian skipper, 
begins an April 1. 

But Warwickshire 
ness to employ Giddu fans 
to dispel the impress^ that 
offenders in other Jports 
generally seem to ‘ 
more leniently, 
a Rugby Football Uj 
buna! found Ke 
the Bath and 
guilty of biting off 
opponent’s ear. He 
ned for six months, 
offence less seri 
Giddins’? In the 
the National Foot 
has a drug and al< 
policy, a first o 
using cocaine 



Whitbread race 


loses leg 

Keith Wheatley on a case of 
swift and severe punishment 
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Keeping England in his sights: Ed Giddins stBl aims for ‘international honours after his ban for drug-taking ends 


Empfcs 


results in a four-game sus- 
pension. Is there a case for a 
worldwide code of conduct 
with consistent puxfish- 
nients? 

( Random drugs tests are 
ried out in the CJE under 
le auspices of the Sports 
nmcil, but the governing 
iy of each sport has the 
to mete out the pun- 
shment it sees fit. When 
Mil Merson, the England 
footballer, admitted to hav- 
ing taken cocaine (as well as 
I being an alcoholic and a 
[gambling addict) the Foot- 
ball Association's watch- 
' word was compassion and he 
spent three months in a 
rehabilitation centre. Soon 
afterwards, and a much 
stronger person for his expe- 
riences, he was back on the 
football field and has since 
represented England again. 


An England and Wales 
Cricket Board official says 
counselling was offered to 
Giddins but this has not 
been taken up. 

Any sportsman who is 
banned for an extended 
period runs the risk of pro- 
fessional and financial dev- 
astation and Giddins’ case is 
no different As well as hav- 
ing a stigma attached to his 
name. Giddins has lost a 
great deal of income, includ- 
ing the extra benefits that 
would have accrued had he 
been chosen to play for 
England. But he has served 
his suspension with dignity, 
as he said he would, rather 
than arguing in the civil 
courts that the ban 
amounted to unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 

“I did appeal against the 
ban and that was a waste of 


£10,000," he declares. “I had 
a few savings but I am cer- 
tainly looking forward to 
some regular income again." 
He has been spending bis 
time by undertaking work 
here and there, including 
selling Christmas trees. 

“I am very optimistic 
about the future without 
being overconfident." says 
Giddins. “In terms of fitness. 
I have got myself into the 
best possible shape to 
resume my career. I am 
really looking forward to 
playing for Warwickshire 
and if it wasn’t a realistic 
ambition to play for 
England, then I would not be 
playing the game.” 

But life between now and 
the end of this month, when 
Warwickshire fly out to 
South Africa for their pre- 
season tour, will be difficult 


for him. as the end of his 
ban approaches and as the 
media seek him out He says 
he is happy to talk about 
cricket, but considers any 
discussion of murkier mat- 
ters too sensitive to broach. 
He has resisted all tabloid 
press offers to put his side of 
the story, although a book is 
due out in September. 

Giddins remains an affable 
m an , with a reputation for 
enjoying life. He made a mis- 
take. Some questioned 
whether he would have the 
opportunity or. Indeed, the 
desire to return to the field. 
He has a lot of ground to 
make up, which he but he 
intends to do that. It is to be 
hoped that, should his prepa- 
rations go to plan, the 
England selectors will let 
bygones be bygones. He has 
a point to prove. 


E ngines have beat 

quite an issue in the 
Whitbread Round 
the World race of 
late. When the fleet sails 
from SSo Sebastifio, Brazil, 
today on the 4,600-mile leg 

to Florida, many of tbe 
crews and skippers will still 
be talking about mecha ni cal 
propulsion and the perils 
thereof. 

Not least will he the team 
on board Toshiba, the yacht 
that was disqualified from 
the fifth leg and dropped 
down to sixth place as a 
consequence of running its 
engine to dear weed from 
the propeller. Even though 
the motor only ran astern 
for a few minutes and could 
not have speeded up the 
boat’s progress towards the 
finish, the punishment was 
quick and severe. 

Toshiba’s skipper, Paul 
Standbridge, emerged from 
the protest room in Sfto 
SebastiSo visibly shocked by 
having just heard that 
Toshiba was disqualified 
from leg five. “I thought we 
might have had a fine for a 
clerical error I made," he 
said minutes after the 
judgment *T didn’t expect 
to be disqualified." 

Around the dockside there 
was considerable sympathy 
for Standbridge. The British 
sailor is now taking part in 
his fifth Whitbread race and 
Is universally popular. Hl« 
chance to be skipper for the 
first time came 
unexpectedly in Cape Town 
when the syndicate boss 
Dennis Conner sacked tbe 
Kiwi helmsman Chris 
Dickson. The “battlefield 
commission" from sergeant- 
major (Standbridge had 
been watch-leader) to 
captain was widely 
acclaimed. 

Conner, sailing in the 
Caribbean, but kept 
informed of events by 
e-mail, is a notoriously 
tough sailing master. 
Standbridge was not 
optimistic about bis future 
and had not expected to be 
still in charge today. He had 
primed Conner to expect a 
lesser punishment. “They 
expected what I told them to 
expect which was nothing as 
severe as this" the five-time 
Whitbread veteran said. 

“One has to assume that 
my position is in question." 

Ironically, Standbridge is 
in the classic captain’s role 
of taking responsibility for 
something with which be 
had no personal 
involvement The incident 
occurred about six days 
before the finish, off the 
Argentine coast, when he 
was asleep. As the yacht 
battled for third place, one 
of Toshiba’s crew went to 
check the propeller for 
weed. He duly found weed 
but also found that the 
propeller seal was broken. 
The crew member “rather 
stupidly In hindsight" 
started the engine and 
engaged reverse gear. "But 
because we were doing 10 


knots the propeller did not 
open. 

“When he told me what he 
had done," Standbridge 

said, "I gave him two new 
to seal the shaft. What 
I didn't do should have 
done was send an e-mail to 

the race committee and 
shoot some video footage" to 
show the new seals being 
fitted. 

On board a Whitbread 60 
there is nothing unusual in 
having the engine running 
up to eight hours a day. 

With radar, computers, 
satellite navigation and 
water-making equipment, 
the yachts consume a great 
deal of electrical power 
which has to come from a 
generator rather than 
batteries. 

Before the jury handed 
down its decision, both 
Standbridge and Team 
Toshiba had been silent on 
the details. It emerged that 
both Standbridge and 
Kelvin Harrap declared the 
use of the engine on their 
individual crew 
declarations. None of the 
other crew did. Standbridge 
and Harrap attended the 
hearing with tactician Ross 
McDonald and crewman 
David Blanchfield. 

A lthough 

Standbridge was 
shocked by the 
outcome, others 
thought that Toshiba was 
lucky not to be thrown out 
of the entire race. “I think 
this was more serious than I 

think Paul thinks it is.” 
Lawrie Smith, the Silk Cut 
skipper, said the evening 
before tbe hearing. 

Silk Cut had earlier had 
its own problems about the 
nse of the engine. When the 
team lost its mast from the 
boat between Cape Horn and 
New Zealand, the yacht 
motor-sailed towards the 
Argentine port of Ushuaia. 

At that time it did not pull 
out of the leg, hoping to 
claim mitilmnm points by 
simply finishing ft. 

Rivals said the team 
members should have 
eliminated themselves as 
soon as the nse of the motor 
became a question of 
keeping to deadlines rather 
than saving lives. Such 
Corinthian attitudes do not 
cut an enormous amount of 
ice these days in the world 
of professional yachting, 
where every team employs a 
full-time roles adviser. 

“There’s a grey area in the ■ 
race rules about motoring in 
an emergency,” wrote Smith 
once he was ashore. “It 
doesn’t really say how you 
decide when an emergency 
is over. 

“To be eligible for tbe 
overall prize you most 
complete all nine legs, so 
when yon have been 
running a multi-million 

pound campaign for three 
years, yon do not just count 
yourself out of the race by 
not reading the rules 
properly." 


Mopring 


‘Good e 
you strai 

Stuart Marshall sa|iple|Vauxhall’s new, shiny Astra 


gh to look 
in the eye’ 


W hen it comes to 
replacing a 
best-seller, 
great motor 
industry i Ti * nf i R do not thin k 
aiflra Focus, the successor to 
Ford’s evergreen Escort that 
was unveiled at Geneva 
Show last week, is as radical 
as the old one was conserva- 
tive. On the other hand, the 
new Vauxhall Opel Astra, 

which .goes 'em 411 

weeks, ahead of its Ford 
rival has a family likeness 
both to the old model and its 
bigger brother, the Vecfra. 

As a car. Focus is still an 
unknown quantity. The 
Astra I sampled, in Austria 
last month l rate good 
enough to look any class 
rival straight in the eye. the 
new VW Golf included. For 
the time bang, it comas as a 
3-door or 5-door hatchback 
or 5-door estate - a 4-door 
saloon will follow and. inuen 
later, a pair of rather dash- 
ing coupes and cabriolets. 

Seven engines power tne 
new Astra at its launch. The 
petrol units range from a .75 
horsepower 1.6-litre m the 
entry-level Astra Envoy, to a 
multivalve 115 horsepower 


l.8-litre in thef upmar t 
models. The dispels ar i 
turbocharged l.v-litre * . 
for the first time in an As l, 

a 2.0 litre 82 norsepo r 
engine with direct injec a 
as used in tbe Vectra. m s 
the intercooler. Two oe 
petrol engines will c e 
later in the year - a 13r e 


Small coi 


H onda and 

both showing 
small cars at 

Geneva salon de 
l'antomobile. The Hon 
j . BX “compact family 
for commuting" • was ' 
a prototype but is d 
destined for product 
neat and stylish 3-d 
was designed to meet 
specific European 
requirements and can 
a conventional 5- 
gearbox or a fuel 
CVT (continuously 

transmission). 

Toyota's .Yaris, w 
on sale in Britain in 
next year, is aimed 
similar users but T 
doors. The engine 


offering an official 4&5mpg 
(6.49 l/100km) average con- 
sumption and a high per- 
forming; 2.0-Htre. 

Mast economical of all the 
Astras is the 2 JO DI diesel Its 
47.lmpg (6 1/I00km) average 
just beats the 1.7-litre in- 
direct-injection diesel’s 
46Bmpg (6.1 l/10Qkm). In the 


hmuter cars 


lie 


goes 


1.0-litre four cylinder with 
variable valve timing (a 
first for this class) and up to 
50m pg (5.65 l/100km) fuel 
consumption is claimed. 
Described by Seat as the 
world's ultimate city car, 
the 1.7-litre diesel- 
engined Arosa gives 
47.9mpg (5-9 l/100km) in the 
official urban cycle and no 
less than 64.2m pg (4.4 
1/ 1 00km) in the combined 
cycle. 

In 10 years' time, if fuel 
prices continue their climb, 
we may be using cars like 
the Arosa for everyday 
short-range motori ng, 
reserving larger, thirstier 
cars for long journeys with 
full loads of passengers. 


past, tbe Astra has been 
damned with faint praise by 
commentators who judge all 
cars by standing start accel- 
eration times and their abil- 
ity to corner on their door- 
handles. 

But with the people who 
matter - the customers - it 
has been a popular choice. In 
Britain alone, 1.5m have 
been sold since the first 
appeared 17 years ago. Per- 
formance comes low on 
today's list of priorities. Reli- 
ability, safety, security, 
refinement, comfort and 
economy are what matter in 
the real world and, in these, 
the new Astra shines. 

The body shell, which is 
almost twice as twist-resis- 
tant as the previous model’s, 
is fully galvanised and has a 
13-year, anti-perforation war- 
ranty. Mounting the front 
suspension on a separate 
subframe has significantly 
reduced the amount of road 
noise reaching the interior. 
Longer wheelbase and wider 
track give the Astra ride and 
handling qualities as good as 
those of any class rival. 
Weight has bean saved by 
using light alloys and 



The new Astra: longer, wider, roomier - and more refined 


reinforced plastics. And the 
Astra has the same security 
system as the larger Vaux- 
hall/Opel cars which are 
rated highly for their thief 
resistance. 

Power-assisted steering, 
standard on all Astras, uses 
a new electrohydraulic sys- 
tem instead of the steering 
pump being continuously 
engine-driven, a sensor 
detects when the wheel is 
being turned and instantly 
switches on an electric 
pump. This saves measur- 
able amounts of fuel - half a 
litre per XOOkm or more than 
one mile per gallon. 

After next week’s UK Bud- 


get, British motorists win 
feel that any saving, how- 
ever small, will be worth 
making. Driving the new 
Astras in the picturesque 
Austrian province of Styria 
was pure pleasure because 
the roads had as little traffic 
as they had in southern 
England so years ago. Rake 
and reach adjustment on the 
steering wheel, supportive 
but not too firm upholstery 
and well-placed minor con- 
trols and instruments made 
for relaxed vigilance. The 
5-speed gearshift was as 
light as it was silky. 

An automatic 1.8-litre, 
5-door I drove briefly would. 


I thought, nicely suit many 
motorists who regard Turing 
any gearbox, however good, 
as an unnecessary chore. 
Road roar and wind noise 
ware well suppressed. Even 
the entry model 1.6 litre 
Envoy was as sweet as a nut 
when cruised on the motor- 
way and a 2.0 litre diesel 
estate was as quiet and nim- 
ble as any of the hatchbacks 
despite its extra load-carry- 
ing capacity. 

In aU the new Astras felt 
like cars in the next class 
above for size and comfort. 
Ex-showroom pricing, exclu- 
ding only road tax, is more 
than competitive. The cheap- 


est Envoy Moor is £11570 
and the LS 1.6i. which 
replaces the best-selling 1.4 
litre, keeps the same £12,795 
price. The diesels start at 
£12,020 for a L7-litre 3door 
Envoy and go up to £15^45 
for the lavishly equipped 2.0- 
tttre DI estate. 


Number Plate 

B15UCE 

£3,000 ono. 

King Bruce 

10836 575008 or 01920 870262 
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The revamp by ‘yoof pays off 


Hu 


Brenda Polan finds anticipation for the ready-to-wear collections in Paris is rewarded - and that it s nor official, skirts are to be Ion; 


re 


T his was water- 
shed week in 
Paris. A new gen- 
eration streng- 
thened its grip on 
the creative capital of the 
world's fashion industry. 
The level of anticipation was 
high as a long list of staid 
couture houses and luxury 
goods empires attempted to 
do a deal. 

John Galliano, of course, 
is spoken for. In a single sea- 
son. the designer put the 
gently decaying House of 
Dior back in the vanguard of 
fashion; he now produces 
two collections for Dior as 
well as his own-label, ready- 
to-wear line. But the world is 
full of young designers. And. 
it seems, of stale and needy 
Grand Luxe companies. 

So Givenchy, where 
Galliano spent two seasons 
before moving to Dior, 
employs fellow Briton and 
fellow St Martin’s graduate 
Alexander McQueen. He may 
have scared away some of 
the old clients, but his 
aggressive, raunchy style 
has brought in new ones and 
garnered bags of lovely pub- 
lid ty. 

After some experimenta- 
tion and a little misjudg- 
ment, McQueen has the mea- 
sure of Givenchy. He toned 
down the gimmickry and 
employed his signature 
sharp tailoring to produce a 
strong, controlled collection 
which Hubert de Givenchy 
might have called his own. It 
included the most beautiful 

beaded evening gown in 
Paris. 

There is still just enough 
of the poule de luxe about his 
clothes, however, to enable 
his customers to feel 
naughty as well as luxuri- 
ously dressed. This was high 
glam - and as aggressively 


challenging as it gets. 

Hot on McQueen's heels 
came Stella McCartney, 
daughter of the ex-Beatle, 
Sir Paul, and only 35. to res- 
cue the ready-to-wear Chloe 
from stagnation. Her dehut ' 
last October knocked 
decades off the average age 
of the customer and was 
reckoned a critical success. 

On Wednesday, in Paris, 
her second collection went 
further along the Rock-Chick 
road with its tight, tight 
shiny satins, its suggestive 
studs and zippers and its 
drop-waisted flares over 
killer stiletto heels. A bit 
sleazy for some tastes, but 
the crowd loved it. 

Her employers at Chloe. 
which Is part of the Ven- 
ddme group, must be beam- 
ing with pleasure. Those 
who are committed to follow- 
ing suit will, at the very 
least, be wearing reassured 
grins. 

For all those grand luxury 
brand companies have been 
studying what might be 
called the Prada effect; Miuc- 
cia Prada was first to trans- 
form an ageing leather goods 
house into the hottest fash- 
ion label of its moment 
Everybody has taken note 
of Tom Ford's resuscitation 
of the almost dead brand of 
Gucci. They have brooded on 
the revival of Dior at the 
hands of Galliano and on 
Givenchy’s new edgy image 
and young clientele, both 
courtesy of McQueen, who 
did a sexy Bladeruttner- 
meets-Bohemia collection. 
And, courage bolstered by 
McCartney’s success at 
Chloe. they have fallen in 
behind. 

On Monday, the American 
designer Marc Jacobs 
showed his first collection 
for Louis Vuitton. and the 


camera-shy Belgian. Martin 
Margiela, did the same for 
Herm&s. Both showed easy, 
modern, luxurious clothes 
for grown-up women and 
Margiela for once showed 
them on well-nourished, 
grown-up women - models 
of 30 and over, many 
brought out of retirement for 
the occasion. 

They were - unusually - 
beautifully groomed and 
they looked, unusually, 
almost as if they could have 
afforded Lo buy the clothes 
they were wearing. 

Both collections were cool, 
minimalist and neutral in 
the way that Miuccia Prada's 
early collections were. But 
brilliant as these designers 
are. none is Galliano’s equal. 


He is fast emerging as the 
greatest designer of the end 
of the 20th century. And 
each collection merely con- 
firms his position as the man 
with the imagination to 
move fashion forward in a 
way which makes absolute 
modem sense but also man- 
ages to be deeply desirable. 

Against a conjured-up 
New York nightscape. on a 
vast set of city roofs, chim- 
ney-pots, penthouse win- 
dows and aluminium dust- 
bins, he created the Marcel 
waves and the slender, 
coquettish silhouette so 
evocative of the early years 
of the century. 

But he did it in modem, 
active-life materials and 
with humorously sporty 


details - the stretch yams, 
the padding, the quilting and 
some of the elasticated and 
drawstring effects which 
belong to track and field. He 
used eye-searing shades of 
shocking pink, yellow, 
orange and turquoise before 
cooling his palette to silver, 
gold and black. 

The rest of the new blood 
showed later in the Paris 
week. So hungry for their 
Prada effect is the couture 
house of Lanvin (now owned 
by L'Oreal) that it has 
signed up Christina Ortiz, 
the 31-year-old Spanish -bom 
former design director of 
Prada. She has an essen- 
tially feminine, clean-lined 
handwriting and succeeds 
Ocimar Versolato. 


The much-admired da- 
signer at Cerruti. Narciso 
Rodriguez, now has his own 
label and has designed a nev 
ready-to-wear range for th> 
Spanish leather-wear com 
pany Loewe. part of tht 
Louis Vuitton Moet Hen 
nessy group. 

He is replaced at Cerruti 
by Peter Steliopoulos. the 
former design director at 
Donna Karan. In a bint of 
things to come, Nino Cerruti 
has appointed his own 21- 
year-old son as Steliopoulos' 
assistant. 

At Guy Laroche, a Moroc- 
can-born. Israeli-educated 36- 
year-old.' Alber Elba?., has 
done his second elegant 
growTi-up collection This is 
a man whose ambition, he 


sa> is “to make women 
yoiger without surgery”. 

T-ay, the fashion crowd 
is e*er to see Michael Kors’ 
EirstioUection for Celine - 
the fit of the LVMH brands 
to bqiven a magic revamp 
- an Andrew Go's for Bal- 
maln\ors is a very talented 
elass-al American sports- 
wear esigner. specialising 
in chi- simple shapes in th e 
most xpensive materials. 
Andre Gn, a 33-year-old 
Singaprean who is also a 
gradua; of St Martin's, has 
similar trengths: a purity of 
line, am vers ion to fuss and 
nonsen*, an instinct for lux- 
ury. 

With all the intensely 
interest! g debuts going on, 
the reLiale old guard might 


m diamonds 


WANTED FOR CASH 

FINE WcttoSct WHITE 
Loose or Set, Shaped and Fancy colours 
Snrcialise V* Certificated stones. 

FREE APPRAISAL & IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


AUSTIN KAYE Consult ourexperts.call Ian Kaye 

&S8B& Tel: 0171 240 2343 

Visit personalty or send registered post 



be forgiven for feelin a 
little neglected. But al of 
them, notably the expri- 
mentally minded Japan se 
and Belgians, have deliveed 
strong collections. 

Dries van Noten's gyp.y 
campfire collection was par- 
ticularly covetable, as wes 
the ad hoc deconstructed 
reconstructed clothes of Re 
Kawakubo at Comme de: 
Gar pons. 

Kawakubo described hei 
unorthodox juxtapositions ot 
fragments of clothes as 
“fusion” and the effect was 
rather as if gremlins had 
sneaked into a deserted ate- 
lier Tull of well-cut, half- 
assembled couture clothes 
and tacked them together 
every which way but cor- 
rectly. So an impeccable box- 
pleated skirt would turn 
round to reveal itself as half 
a skirt supplanted at the 
back by wrinkled leggings. 

A wonderful curvy frock- 
coat would twirl and turn 
inside out, its lining , inter- 
face and perfect seams on 
full display. It was com- 
pletely enchanting, even if 
the remorselessly slow show 
rather laboured the point. 

Kawakubo's compatriot, 
Issey Miyake, was in an exu- 
berant mood, opening his 
collection in shades of flame 
red, ea si ng to fondant tones 
of pink and lavender, then 
silver, gold and bronze. 

Effects were quite magical, 
with garments shaped by 
wrapping and ni chin g by 
folded, overlapping panels, 
by extravagant quilting into 
dramatic hieratic shapes 
which cocooned the body 
and lent it an unaccustomed 
grandeur. 

The hottest news out of 
Paris, however, was as banal 
ff ever. Whatever the shape, 
the fabric they’re in or the 
tops that goes with them, 
long a S ain - it’s 

official. 
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NATIONAL HUNT 
FESTIVAL ‘93 

17TH -13i H -ISTH MARr.K 


Dries van Noten’s seductively eotourfut gypsy coDectton 


Rigorously experimental 
clothing by Junya Watanabe John GaMano'a dmsa and cardie for Dfo»dy-to-wear 


THURSDAY COMPLETELY 
SOLD OUT 

for 

CUffi £50 

WlfcaSMiS BscQURJffiEMfl 

CHELTENHAM 

racecourse 
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How to Spend It 


Right Classic Ear! loafere, m 
a range of coloured suede, 
from £60 
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Below; Hush Puppies dassic 
boots - some In classic colours, 
others recoloured. Men's, EX&98, 
women's, £59.99. Bottom: Hie 



Hush Puppies put their 
refitted feet forward 

Lucia van der Post puts her ear to the ground and hears a soft shoe shuffle 


[ f Hush Puppies bring 
to mind nothing more 
grafting than that sar- 
torial role model, for- 
mer UK chancellor of 
a exchequer Kenneth 
srke, consider this: if you 
d put £1,000 into Hush 
ppies American stock in 
e, it would now be worth 
., 000 . • 

^or a brand that was 
mg on its feet in 1992, that 
uned to be heading the 
ne way as Pralon sofas, 
bycham and hairnets, its 
rival is at least as exciting 
that of Gucd and it may, 
the long run, turn out to 
even more of a stayer, 
according to its president, 
izis Dubrow, Hush Puppies 
>uld be a classic case 
Ldy at every business 
tool (though you need to 
ke allowance for parental 
de in a preeociusly per- 
ming offspring). You may 
1 it hard to believe but in 
tain circles - notably cut- 
g-edge clubs in Los 
geles and New York - 
se one**- despised symbols 
middle-aged suburbia are 
sr to be seen an some of 
• mast fashionable feet, 
strange to think that once 
f brands such as Birken- 
ck, Scholl’s orthopaedic 
idals, Clark’s desert boots 
I Hush. Puppies now make 

appearance on the same 
t that, in other circum- 
aces, are adorned by Man- 
Blahniks and Jimmy 

306. 

That most attracts people 
th»m, it seems, is what 
i once their biggest han- 
jp - their very plainness, 
ir anonymity, their anti- 
hion stance, their soft* 
s, their comfort. They 
it cost a fortune, you can 
\ into them almost with- 
th in kin g and you can 
i in fb^TTi without risk- 
a com or falling over, 
ut it isn’t these practical- 
s t hat have made them 
.off the shelves - they 
re become objects of 
ire, a sign of in-the-know 
lerchG taste by those too 
ividual to think that fall- 
ible feet should only be 
d bv Gucd or Prada. 

revival began in fate 
1 when the brand was 
v almost dead In the US. 


Barely 30,000 pairs a year 
were sold in a country with 
a population of well over 
200m. In desperation, the 
company was thinking of 
entering the “ aspirations!” 
market until Jeffrey Miller, a 
combination of journalist 
and marketing man with a 
nose for what’s happening, 
explained that they’d got it 
wrong. All the cool kids in 
Manhattan’s East Village 
and SoHo were scouring the 
antique shops for ancient 
versions of the Hush Puppy. 

At about the same time, 
John Barrett, a New York 
designer, took the classic 
styles, the Earl (the slip-on) 
and the Wayne (the Oxford) 
and recoloured them in 
bright kitschy colours. Sud- 
denly they were flying out of 
the shops. Shops that didn't 
have them started begging 

for supplies. 

So how did it happen? Is it 
all as chancy a thing as the 
whims of a few youngsters 
in the East Village deciding 
that vintage Hush Puppies 
were this year's cool foot- 
wear? If they’d happened to 
have hit on, say, Florsheim 
instead, would their shoes 
now be the ones rus h i ng out 
of the shops? 


Dubrow is in no doubt that 
tho ug h whims and fashion 
play a part, a lot of the res- 
urrection of the brand hap- 
pened because the company 
at last began to do things 
right. “Our strategy could 
best be summed up,” he teDs 
me, “by saying that we 
decided to *walk the dog on 
the other side of the street’. 
In other words, we did what 
everybody else wasn’t doing. 

“When I came in. the com- 
pany had done what an 
awful lot do: acquired many 
other businesses which had 
no synergy with the core 
business. It took its eye off 
the main brand. It became 
overly mature, selling to 
overly mature people. The 
products were old and tired. 

“If you look back. Hush 
Puppies invented the casual 
shoe business. Before Hush 
Puppies, which were 
launched in 1958. if a man 
had to ent his grass he 
would put on his oldest pair 
of black wing-clips. 

"In 1992, when the busi- 
ness was in grave trouble, 
everybody else was doing 
black and brown shoes and 
we spent millions of dollars 
to convince people we didn't 
do the old colours. We made 
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PhylEs: pink and ftiny from the 

Lounge collection, £35 


them in brilliant Day-Glo 
oranges, reds, greens, pur- 
ples. 

“The press loved them and 
they started to fly. To make 
them hotly desirable, we 
allowed them into only a few 
very fashionable outlets. We 
used better suede and made 
them more comfortable. We 
raised the price from $40 to 
$70. We deliberately created 
a shortage. Soon we had 
phone-calls from Sales. Berg- 
dorf Goodman, Barneys, 
from shops all over [the US] 
wanting them. We expanded 
the distribution very care- 
fully and methodically. 

W hen we took the 
new, recoloured 
lines to the UK 
last year, to 
begin with they were only 
sold through Paul Smith - 
t.His gave them cachet and 
exclusivity. Now they can be 
found in Selfridges, Liberty 
of London, Harvey Nichols 
and several other stares. 

“We see Hush Puppies as a 
classic brand - much like 
Levi 501 jeans or a Burberry 
trench coat You keep the 
original, classic product (in 
our case the Wayne and the 
Earl) and then you surround 
it with other items that are 
linked to it We do with the 
shoe almost exactly what 
Gap does with the T-shirt - 
we have five core colours 
(black, catoro brown, navy, 
taupe, dawn white) and then 
we flow fashion colours 
throughout the season. 
That's to create excitement 
at the selling end — it makes 
people go back to see what's 
up, what's happening. 

“These days the customer 
is so sophisticated - we have 
to give them a reason to buy. 

“You could 6ay we were 
the cKl of footwear. cKl, 
you will remember, was a 
unisex perfume and every- 
body said it would never suc- 
ceed - it turned out to be the 
single most successful per- 
fume ever launched. Like 
cKL, we are a unisex product 
- we offer the same shoe to 
men, women and children. 

“We also see ourselves as 
being a bit like Starbucks. 
They took a mundane prod- 
uct - coffee - which people 
could buy for 25 cents or 50 


cents anywhere in the US. 
They produced very fine cof- 
fee, they served it in little 
shops, which are now on 
every comer in every street 
in every town - they 
charged four times the price 
and made it chic. They cre- 
ated a new market That’s 
just what we’ve done with 
Hush Puppies. 

"People are beginning to 
want more and more pairs 
in all different colours. 
Now that we’ve re-estab- 
lished the classic, core prod- 
uct created a demand for it 
the fashion products will 
start to Dow.” 

And when these fashion 
products begin to flow we 
may be in for a bit of a 
shock. The latest line is due 
to hit Selfridges on May 1 - 
until the autumn it win be 
available nowhere else (more 
exclusivity, more scarcity 
value). The new range is 
called Lounge, but trailer 
trash chic is what first 
comes to mind. Fluffy slip- 
pers in hot pink, towelling 
slippers in bright blue and 
white, fluffy towelling 
mules, an came with names 
to match - Phyllis, Brenda, 
Rhoda. You get the picture. 

These may not be exactly 
what you thought you’ve 
been waiting for but, I have 
it on the highest authority 
that in the smart dubs in 
LA and Manhattan they are 
just what you need to estab- 
lish your dub-going creden- 
tials. There is, it seems, a 
whole new culture of clubs 
where people lounge about 
on sofas; they chat and 
smoke and band - and turn 
up wearing fluffy slippers. 

My ear to the ground in 
New York tells me that yes, 
they're hot - she personally 
would never wear them to 
work but she'd wear them to 
the supermarket, and to go 
to the Hamptons. 

So get out your fluffy slip- 
pers - particularly if they're 
in a scrummy hot pink - 
and if your friends think 
you’ve taken leave of your 
senses, you can put them 
right It’s the very latest 
thing. And at least you’ll be 
strutting in comfort. 

■ ffusk Puppies trades on the 
stock market as Wolverine 
Worldwide. 



Tee trolley has been reissued in almost identical fotm with cobalt blue instead of cream tiles 

A museum piece 
in the living room 

Lucia van der Post on the designs of Alvar Aalto 


I f your first experience 
of the world of interior 
design came with the 
frills and flounces of 
the 1960s, it may he hard to 
imagine there was a time 
when trendy Brits embraced 
clean and modem design. 

That was way hack in the 
1960s when Mark Boxer’s 
acutely observed cartoon 
characters, the Stringalongs, 
lived in north London. Mean- 
while in Span houses In 
Plackheath and in the living 
rooms of Hampstead, the fur- 
niture of Alvar Aalto was an 
easy and elegant way of 
rejecting old, class-ridden 
ways and of showing a will- 
ingness to adapt 
Aalto, the earliest and pos- 
sibly greatest of a generation 
of Finnish architects and 
designers, seemed to hold 
out the promise of a break 
with the conformism of the 
past without resorting to 
cheap, utilitarian alterna- 
tives. 

Looking at his designs 
today, it is not hard to see 
why.- They combine simplic- 
ity and lack of pretentious- 
ness with a timeless appeal 
and beauty. At a time when 
much design seemed unsym- 
pathetic and didactic, Aalto’s 
gentle, curved plywood fur- 
niture showed it was pos- 
sible to be up-to-the-minute 
and yet have a h uman scale. 
While other modernists pre- 
ferred angular shapes and 
the hard edges of concrete 
and steel, Aalto turned to his 
beloved Finnish forests, and 
used birchwood to produce 
soft, sensuous shapes. 

Aalto was not the first to 
use bentwood - Thonet had 
already made it the hallm ark 
of its products, using steam 
to bend beech - but Aalto 
did It differently. He took 
pieces of ply and laminated 
them and then used steam to 
make his pleasing curving 
pieces. Those original pieces 
age well - the shapes are 
still beautifully balanced 
and the wood acquires a 
patina with time. 

For those who have yet to 
come upon his work this is 
the year to do so. It is 100 
years since be was born and 
to celebrate the centenary. 
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Bentwood stool with three ten-shaped logs is avalable at eooo 


Artek, the modernist furni- 
ture company founded in 
1935 by Aalto and his wife. 
Aino, is issuing special prod- 
ucts amt organising a num- 
ber of exhibitions and 
events. 

Many of Aalto's classic 
designs are still made. His 
famous tea trolley - so prac- 
tical, so beautifully turned 
with its bent birchwood 
frame, its basket and 
its tiled top - is being reis- 
sued in almost identical 
form but with cobalt blue 
tiles instead of cream 

(£1465). 

The Paimio chair - almost 
a wooden version of Marcel 
Brueur’s famous Vassily 
chair - and designed for the 
building that made the 
world sit up and take notice 
of this new talent, the tuber- 
culosis sanatorium at Paimio 
- is stni in production and 
can be bought for £995. The 
chair, ori ginally designed to 
be at an angle which helped 
tubercular patients breathe 
more easily, looks as good as 
ever and anybody who has 
an original is sitting on a 
small fortune. 

Then there is the famous 
three-legged bentwood stool 


- the original model 60 is 
being sold all this year for a 
very accessible £46. Those 
who want the slightly more 
elaborate fan-leg stool, with 
its fan-shaped fluted legs, a 
slightly larger but also more 
decoratively beautiful 
design, will have to pay £220. 
All these, and many other 
original designs, are avail- 
able from Co-Existence, 288 
Upper Street, London Nl 
2TZ; tel 0171-354 8817. 

Though Artek continues to 
develop new pieces with 
young international design- 
ers, Aalto's furniture, light- 
ing and textiles remain a 
vital core of Artek's output 

Artek is sponsoring a 
major exhibition of his work, 
“Alvar Aalto - between 
humanism and material- 
ism”, at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art In New York. The 
exhibition will later go to 
Italy and Japan. 

In Finland. Aalto's work 
will be celebrated through- 
out this year with exhibi- 
tions and events. Finally, for 
those who want to know 
more about his work, Rich- 
ard Weston’s book, Alvar 
Aalto, published by Phaidou 
at £25, is worth reading. 


You don’t have to know 
someone really well 
to give the perfect gift. 

In fact, yon don’t 
have to know them at all. 
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There’s a life to be saved right now. 

Call MM GIVE LH 
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American Red Crass 
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l K\ largest Teak ramje 
Nationwide delivery 

No assembly C? 
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| Call <1181-675 4868 for dialogue | 
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I’-Lillutni. U.tmpsteut and Cluster 


for a fas caatagM mite nr 
FREEPOST. LOH735, LONDON SWI2 9B8 
feme . . 

Address 


NortoN 

TownsrxD 


Postcode 


190301 


Pufade-to- Measure Service 
wherever it suite you 

• All wool bard cut and finished 
bespoke suits from £335.00. 

• Whether at home or In the 
office wo offer a superb 
selection of styles, cuts and 
cloths (business or country). 

• Have one of our trained 
measurers taka the strain out 
of buying a new stub 


Catttor a brochure or ma/JfioUnmtt 
0171-73S47D1 

Cereal and Greater London. Sumy. Sussex. Ken. 
East Hants. Essex. Hens. Beds. Bucks. MkJdese*, 
CamOriflge, West M stands, Yorkshire. 
Northumberland, N.W. England & Channel islands. 
Now in New York. 



THEO FENNELL 

JEWELLERY AND SILVER CATALOGUE 
1998 
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FOR YOUR FREE SPRING 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE CALL 

01494 890 555 

fax 01494 866003 
e-mail: fashlondkin8sNlLeo.uk 
klngshiU on the net wwwJdngshaLco.uk 
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THEO FENNELL ONE OF THE VJICS 
MOST TALENTED AND INNOVATIVE 
DESIGNERS OFFERS THIS LATEST 
CATALOGUE SHOWING EXAMPLES OF 
HIS FINE JEWELLERY 
AND SILVERWARE. 

THEO FENNELL PLC 
1 69 Fulham Road. LONDON SW3 6SP 
TELEPHONE: 017 1 S9t 5000 
ALSO AT HARROOS 


Country Desks 


The Number One in Home Offices 


Computer Office Group 

Regency styled Hove 
Office illustrated in rich yew 
wood, available in mahogany 
and oak. Desk in three sizes. 
Features sliding drawer for 
keyboard, cupboard with 
shelf for bousing CPU or 
storage, sliding mouse 
platform and double depth 
drawer for filing. Filing 
cabinet with two drawers 
fitted for suspended files, or 
as three or four drawer cabinet Chair on swivel base with easy mechanism to raise or lower 
seat and control pressure of lilt Choice of coloured hide to all pieces. 

SEND FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 


COUNTRY DESKS, 73 HIGH STREET, BERKHAMSTED HERTS HP4 2BW. 
Call Freephone - Tel: 0800 074 7878 FAX: 0800 074 0318 
or Visit our Web site - www.countrydesks. co.uk 
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100% PURE CASHMERE 

32 pages of bright and beautiful 
knitwear for spring and summer. 

For your complimentary copy call 
01525 280888 or fax 01525 280884 
The Cashmere Company 
PO Box 694, Eversholt 12 
Milton Keynes MKI7 9GA 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEW 
ZENITH MECHANICAL CATALOGUE 

CALL 0800 731 8741 

ZENITH 

Swiii witchnakeri since 186 5 
LIFE IS IN THE MOVEMENT 








WEATHER GARDEN TRAMPOLINES 
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9 phone/fax 
for details of 
our AM range 


irrww nunroutu 

01884 841305 

FAX: 01884 841319 


Cultured Pearl Jewellery 

Telephone or Eu Tor five colour brochure 
Showroom 

4th Floor. 58 Davies Street .London W1 Y 1LB 
TeJ and Fax; 0171 409 3255 
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A CATALOGUE FEATURING SOME 
OF THE THE WORLD'S FINEST 
WATCH BRANOS. 

AND ALSO INTRODUCING THE 
FIRST WATCH COLLECTIONS 
DESIGN EO BY THEO FENNELL. 

THEO FENNELL PLC 
1 69 FULHAM ROAD. LONDON SW3 6SP 
TELEPHONE: 0171 591 5000 
Also at Karroos 




Find 375 original staling silver gill ideas 
in an HE catalogue. AH available speed fy 
by pad. Mod derireries nUUi 49 Mrs. 
From stped) tiara jugs to classic oifflnta 
Biaytra* & Bitten are the silver Spanish. 

Ptae today tor proiqai 
dai p atrt of into catatogne. 

Tel: 0181 993 7334 

BoyOra* SBrttenUd 12 Park Panto. 
Gtmerefiwy Avenue. London W3 980. 
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Discovers wad d of British elegance 
and refinement ai 
Holland & Holland this Spring. 
OurncwtaiaJoguepywsans* • 
wide selection of distinctive 
clothing & accessories - from - 
cutflink>. watches. ncs and 
linen jackets for him, to nchly 
coloured silk squares, waistcoats - 
and suede jackets for Jot- 
A full mail order 

service is available- ' ‘ 

‘For a catalogue. contain - 
Holland & Holland: 

31 -33 Briton Street, 

London WlX&JS 

tel: 0171 499 4411 
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FREE 

SPRING 

CAIALOGUE 

for women 
who enjoy classic 
fashion at 
realistic prices. 

SIZES 12-26 

Some short fitting 


01483 898222 


Just write or phone Moa-Fri9-5 

AH shoppers welcome 

at Bramley (Moo-Eri-9-5) 

Eric m Ui Dept (FT 4), St, 

Bramlev, Nr. Gmldfoni, SnrteK GU5 OHQ 
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V Brochure Line: 

301.71 730 1108 


THE ULTIMATE WALL CLOCK 
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THE GEOCHRON WORLD CLOCK 


Whilst most docks merely keep rime, the 
Gcodum World Clock simuiaaeoasly stows 
local ume and displays the extent of daylight and 
darkness throughout the world. With one quick 
glance. Geodtron tells you the current time 
anywhere in the world. 

The Gcochron is a handsome addition to any . 
office or home and is guaranteed to be a 
conversation piece. Prices from £1395 to £2095. 

Fore free brochure contact us on: 

TEL: +44t0l 1818973353 
FAX: +44 (01 181 759 5077 
eoia3:b«naco@<UaL{ripcxxatn 
WtihlliirfVwv^aidininxnafc 
raunmuiiSTc^iTii 
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Essential 


BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


1. 

Indian Ocean Trading Co. 

□ 

11. 

Trotters Direct 

□ 

2. 

Norton & Townsend 

□ 

12. 

The Cashmere Co. 

□ 

3. 

Holland & Holland 

□ 

13. 

Zenitb Watches 

□ 

4. 

Fungs hill Collection 

□ 

14. 

Bcaudesert 

Q 

5. 

Theo Fennel (£2 JO) 

a 

15. 

B ray brook & Britten 

□ 


i Cheque* made pajabt- ip Thc«. FoncQ PL' 1 


16. 

Bemaco 

□ 

6. 

Theo Fennel (£2.50) 

1 Cheques 0 »t payable to TtMoFcmKn PV.I 

□ 

17. 

C.NA. Ruff Ltd. 

□ 

7. 

Eric Hill 

□ 

18. 

The Cigar Club 

□ 

8. 

Country Desks 

□ 

19. 

Joseph Turner 

□ 

9. 

Super Tramp 

□ 

20. 

Muchen Silk 

a 

10. 

fan Norrington 

Q 

21. 

The Loden Collection 

□ 


Please tick the appropriate boxiesi for the brochureiM you would like to receive. 
Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies 
1 muse be received no later than 1 1 April 1998. 

Title: Initial: Surname: 

! Address: - 


Postcode: 

Daytime telephone: Facsimile: — ... 

(For any analogues that require paynKM. please nuke cheques payable in sterling to the advertisers as 
indicated and send It with this reply coupon. Overseas respondents please cuniaci (he advertiser direct. I 

Please return to 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL SPRING LUXURIES BROCHURE SERVICE 
fRcf ( 14/3/98) Upcou Avenue. Barnstaple. EX31 1HN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

The irfennaikojwj povide wiD be heU by the Financial Hmes and may be ttsed to keep you informed ctf FT 
fiodueB and by othr jdected companies for mailing ha purposes. Tbc FT is registered under the Data 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



A soup to round off a 
night on the stout 


Philippa Davenport with some ideas for St Patrick’s day 



t Patrick’s day and 
Dublin -coddle "go 
together like sham 
and rock”, a folly 
paid-op member of 
Dublin’s stoutHdrtnking clas- 
ses announced. 

His companions raised 
their glasses in agreement: 
there is nothing like coddle 
for rounding off a cracking 
evening’s drinking on the 
feast of Ireland's patron 
saint - or on any Saturday 
night, come to that. 

No argument about the 
ingredients central to this 
time-honoured stew, said to 
have been a favourite of 18th 
century literary figures. 
Potatoes and onions provide 
the vegetable element now 
(in pre-potato days, oatmeal 
would have supplied the 
starch, and leeks might have 
been used instead of onions). 
The choice of pork meats 
has never wavered. Sausages 
and bacon or bam are the 
tuneless essentials. 

: Pork is the best loved and 
most traditional of all Irish 
foods, featured in the diet 
since prehistoric times. 
According to a charming slip 
of a hook due to be pub- 
lished next week, A Little 
History of Irish Food by 
Regina Sextan (Kyle Cathie, 
£9.99), wild boars, native to 
the country’s once vast 
tracts of deciduous wood- 
land, ware hunted with great 
gusto throughout the early 
medieval period (AD 
500-1200). , 

Roasting or boiling the 
beasts features in early Irish 


romantic heroic sagas. Tend- 
ing selected swine, kept and 
intensively fed hr and 
around the farmsteads, was 
women’s work; they fattened 
them on milk and corn to 
improve quality prior to 
slaughter. So important was 
the woman's role in this 
farm activity, that if she 
decided to divorce her hus- 
band, a frequent occurrence 
in early Ireland, then her 
work effort was rewarded 
and she walked away from 
the union loaded down with 
her salted flitches of bacon, 
free to contract a new mari- 
tal union. 

Skipping my way through 
a few centuries, I gather 
from Sexton that the intro- 
duction of the potato to 
Ireland in the late 16th cen- 
tury served as a great boost 
to the pig economy. In years 
of good harvest even the 
poorest households could 
afford to keep a pig or two 
on a potato-rich diet. Just 
prior to the great famine of 
1841, the pig population was 
calculated to be 1,412,813. 

Sexton does not mention 
Dublin coddle, let alone give 
a recipe for it. But we can be 
pretty certain that few cooks 
of such dishes in earlier 
times would have bothered 
to weigh or measure the 
ingredients. 

It is also safe to assume 
that native appetites have 
always been copious for 
stews comprising such 
favourite foods; and that 
considerable blotting paper 
would be needed to sop up 
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the liquid refreshment 
downed in a good drinking 
session. Anything less than 
a couple each of good sized 
potatoes, sausages and rash- 
ers per person would seem 
mean, though a single large 
onion apiece might be 
enough. 

Scanning other Irish refer- 
ence and recipe books and 
talking to fellow drinkers in 
pubs, it seems that only the 
method of making Dublin 
coddle is in question. The 


Cooks of 
greater 
refinement 
slice onions 
and potatoes 
thinly before 
packing all 
into the pot 


basic non-cook’s way simply 
involves peeling the pota- 
toes, putting them whole 
into a pot with chunks of 
onion, laying sausages and 
rashers over the vegetables, 
and pouring on cold water to 
came barely level with the 
top of the ingredients. When 
the contents come to the 
boil, the pot is lidded and 
left to cook gently until the 
contents are tender and 
most of the liquid has been 
absorbed, leaving the pota- 
toes collapsing a little mush- 
ily at the edges to sauce the 
rest. 

Cooks of greater refine- 
ment, liking a little more 
precision about things, and 
speedier cooking (despite Its 
disadvantage of cutting 
down on drinking time while 
supper cooks) slice both 
onions and potatoes thinly 
for a few minutes before 
packing everything into the 
pot 

Blanching stiffens the 
meats, allowing the sausages 
to be cut into chunks before 
the main cooking begins, so 
they do not look quite so like 
the bloated fingers of a 
drowned man’s hand in the 
finishe d dish. 


Even fancier steps involve 
frying the bacon and sau- 
sages briefly before adding 
to the vegetables to add 
extra savour and colour, and 
scattering the stew with a 
hand ful of chopped parsley 
just before tucking in. Old- 
timers view such cosmetic 
niceties askance, though one 
confessed to me, when his 
friends were engrossed in 
some other topic, that his 
wife had taken to coddling 
like that. 

Dublin coddle is a legend- 
ary dish, he confided, loved 
by Its fans and hated by a 
few. But however much you 
enjoy eating it, few would 
laud the basic version for its 
looks. 

The soup given below, a 
family recipe that is a 
favourite of mine, uses many 
of the same ingredients as 
Dublin coddle. So it might 
make an acceptable alterna- 
tive for eating at the end of a 
long day devoted to drinking 
the health of St Patrick. 

The soup can of course be 
completely made ahead and 
reheated when needed. 
Freezing is not recom- 
mended, however, because 
freezing seems to turn pota- 
to-based dishes to glue. Tra- 
ditionalists will probably 
frown at the thought of gar- 
nishing it with fried sage 
and snippets of bacon, and 
they may be equally dismis- 
sive of my other suggestion 
of topping the soup with 
shreds of deep-fried cabbage 
or what Chinatown menus 
used to list as seaweed. 

Both make excellent fla- 
vour and texture foils for the 
smooth thick potage, in my 
view, but those with purist 
Celtic tastes will of course 
prefer to avoid any Mils and 
serve the creamy-white soup 
innocently unadorned. 

I hope, however, that they 
will not forgo an accompany- 
ing plate of liberally but- 
tered soda bread sandwiches 
bulging with bouncy fresh 
watercress. This finishing 
touch turns the soup into a 
meal 

KILKENNY CREAM 
(makes nearly 2 litres) 
750g large onions; 700g 
floury potatoes; 75g batten 


1 litre milk; a bunch each of 
parsley, thyme and sage; 
several bay leaves; 125 g 
streaky bacon; a little ofl far 
frying the sage leaf (or 
shredded cabbage) garnish. 

Slice the onions thinly 
(fast work and few tears if 
you use a food processor). 
Put them into a large heavy- 
baaed soup pan with the but- 
ter, cover and cook very 
gently for 5-10 minutes, just 
stirring occasionally. Mean- 
while, peel and slice the 
potatoes thinly, and tie the 
bacon rinds and bunches of 
herbs with string. 

Stir the potatoes into the 
soup, bury the king-size bou- 
quet of flavourings among 
the vegetables and knot the 
end of the string round the 
pan h and le. Season the brew 
with salt and black pepper 
and stir again. Pour on 1 
litre Tniik anil bring to the 
boll, stirring now and then. 
Three-quarters cover the pan 
and leave to cook gently 
until the vegetables are per- 
fectly tender and aromati- 
cally flavoured with herbs. 

Remove the bouquet of fla- 
vourings, squeezing them 
between a pair of slotted 
spoons so that all their fra- 
grance drips back into the 
pan. Then whizz the soup to 
a thick purfe. Add the rest 
of the milk (and water as 
well if you want a thinner 
soup), season to taste and 
reheat for serving. 

For the garnish, cut the 
bacon into snippets, fry until 
crisp and keep hot. Add 
enough oil to the frying pan 
to coat the base by about 
5mm; when sizzling, add a 
handful of sage leaves. They 
should fry within seconds, 
flip them over quickly, 
remove and drain well 
before scattering with the 
bacon over the soup. Serve 
with watercress sandwiches. 


Searching for 
- and finding - 
the holy grape 

Jancis Robinson has been letting armies of 
seductive Pinots gallop across her palate 


W e always used 
to describe 
Pinot Noir. the 
great grape of 
red burgundy, as the holy 
gralL When it was good, it 
was so very good. When It 
was bad, as it almost always 
was when planted outside 
Burgundy (and much of the 
time in Burgundy too), it 
was horrid. 

I think of this whenever 
hopeftil wine producers give 
me a prototype Nebbiolo to 
taste. This is happening 
more and more. 

When they succeed as fine 
red burgundy, the great 
wines of Piedmont, Barolo 
and Barbaresco, which owe 
everything to the Nebbiolo 
grapes from which they are 
made, are just as hauntingly 
delicious. Because of this 
they are inspiring a growing 
band of grapegrowers 
around the world to try their 
hand at this equally 
tantalising, finicky grape 
variety. 

The aspiring Nebbiolos to 
have come my way from 
Australia, California and 
Washington state have so for 
been distinctly pale 
imitations of a great 
Piedmontese red. but are 
getting better all the time. 

Probably the beefiest 
non-Italian Nebbiolos made 
today come from Argentina 
where, thanks to historic 
Italian immigration, there is 
quite a sizeable acreage of 
mature Nebbiolo vines. They 
are neither pale nor 
remotely like Barolo, 
however. 

Today we can choose from 
a host of delicious Pinot 
Noirs made outside 
Burgundy (although do not 
overlook the great 1996s 
being offered at the moment 
- see below) and every time 
I enjoy one I make a mental 
note not to be too snooty 
about these new world 
Nebbiolos which, may weD 
get there in the end. 

In the last couple of weeks 
alone, armies of gorgeously 
seductive Pinots have 
galloped across my palate. 
(The Sydney Royal Wine 
Show even demonstrated 
that somewhere as relatively 
hot as Australia is now 
producing decent Pinot fruit 
My favourite, not exported 
alas, comes from Drumborg 
in the coolish south west 
corner of Victoria, Seppelts 
Sunday Creek 1996, from a 
special vineyard nurtured 
separately from the mixing 
bowl available for that 
company's Great Western 
sparkling wine.) 

One of the most 

unexpected was a decidedly 
unpromising-looking Pinot 
Noir VieUles Vignes 1996 
Vm de Pays de Franche 
Counts from nurserymen 
Guillaume, near Besancon, 
well east of Burgundy. 

Gallery Wines, of Gomshall, 
Surrey, (tel: 01483-203796) 
sells it for £7.75 - a snip. It 
offers more lively, bright 
Pinot fruit than any red 
burgundy I have ever 
encountered at this price. 

Another, even more 
unexpected Vin de Pays, 
made from utterly 
convincing Pinot fruit, came 
from the deep south of 
France in the foothills of the 
Cevennes near Bedarieux. 
Domaine de Clovallon 1996 
Les Pomarfeedes is the 
superior Pinot bottling of 
Catherine Roque, a former 
architect who decided to 
devote the high terraces of a 
famil y wine estate to some 
decidedly unlikely grape 
varieties. 

This succulent red is 
already drinking extremely 
well Bennetts of Chipping 
Campden, Glos (01386-840392) 
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charges £9.25 for it, not 
much less than the FFr100 1 
was charged at a restaurant 
in Montpellier, but this is a 
fair price for a 
conscientiously made wine 
which probably has another 
two years’ life in it 

Catherine Roque also 
grows Syrah, Viognier, 
Chard annay and Muscat but 
the one I ache to taste is her 
Petit Manseng, the Juranpon 
grape that does so well at 
Mas de Daumas Gassac to 
the east and from which In 
1966 she managed to make 
the Languedoc’s first, and 
surely only, ice wine. 

According to an excellent 
new book Grands Vins du 
Lcmguedoc-RoussiUon, by 

Laurent MarclQaud and 
Pascal e Riviere (FFr120 from 
Sauramps bookshop in 
Montpellier on +33 4 67 06 78 
78), the price of this 
exceptional wine is Indexed 

Halliday's 
vines looked 
perky in the 
middle of the 
Yarra’s worst 
drought 

to the standard fee for a 
medical consultation in 
France - just FFiT20, 1 
believe. 

Bennetts, of Chipping 
Campden. Gloucestershire, 
has also gone to the not 
inconsiderable trouble of 
importing one of Australia's 
relatively few acknowledged, 
if inconsistent Pinot Noir 
stars, Bass Phillip. Like 
Sauvignon Blanc, Pinot Noir 
is a variety generally better 
suited to New Zealand - and 
fans of Ata Rang! Pinot 
should arm themselves with 
the 96 (£19.99 Oddbins Fine 
Wine). There are some gifted 
Australian producers, 
however. 

Wine writer James 
Halliday’s Coldstream Hills 
has enjoyed considerable 
success, and quality is likely 
only to improve now that 
the operation is backed by 
the mighty South corp. 
Australia's biggest wine 
company. 

Last month I saw his vines 
looking green and perky in 
the middle of the Yarra’s 
worst drought in living 
memory. When Halliday 
rang the alarm bell, 
Southcorp simply installed 3 
km of pipe to deliver water 
to the property from the 
nearest water source. The 
1997 vintage of the regular, 


non Reserve, bottling of 
Coldstream Hills Pinot Noir 
Will be £10.99 at Oddbins 
from September. 

With rather more depth, 
and deliciously rich layers of 
cherry and licorice flavours, 
(therefore more in line with 
Coldstream’s Reserve 
bottlings), is Tarr a warra 
Pinot Noir 1995, also from 
Yarra Valley. It has been 
sold to retailers such as 
Philglass & Swiggott, of 
London SW1J (0171-924 4494), 
Holland Park Wine, of 
London Wll (0171-221 9614), 
Byrnes of Chtheroe, Lancs 
(01200-23152). Great Western 
Wine of Bath (0122&446009) 
and Ledo of Devon 
(01409-231102) and is priced 
at around £17. 

With its firm acidity, this 
wine is rather more 
appetising than the 
California norm for Pinot 
Noir. Too many of the less 
expensive versions are just 
too like pale beetroot juice. 

Producers such as Au Bon 
dimat. Cal era. Saintsbury 
and the recently-sold 
Williams Selyem show just 
what can he done In the 
coolest corners (X California 
- as Cono Sur does far 
Chilean Pinot Calera Mills 
Pinot Noir 1994 (£22 from 
Bibendum, of London NWl, 
0171-722 5577) is looking very 
voluptuous for current 
drinking. 

The spectacularly 
successful California 
producer Kendall- Jackson 
has at long last turned its 
attentions to the British 
market so I was intrigued 
recently to taste a range of 
its regular (aka Vintners’ 
Reserve) and superior 
(Grand Reserve) bottlings at 
around £10 and £18 
respectively. 

Most of the regular range 
seemed vapid to me. but the 
best value of the lot was the 
Kendall-Jackson Pinot Noir 
1995 at about £9.99 which 
has real texture and a 
certain delicacy. 

And finally. Pinot Noir at 
its most outre: Helmut 
Lang’s Pinot Noir 

Trockenbeerenanslese 1995 
at about £28. Inquiries to 
Britain’s most energetic 
impor ter of Austrian wine, 
FWW of Banstead, Surrey 
(0181-786 8161) about this 
extraordinarily sweet, tawny 
example. 

■ Merchants offering scone 
fine 1996 burgundies include : 
Domaine Direct of London 
WC1 (0171-837 1142), Laytons 
Of London NWl (0171-388 
4567); Lea & Sandeman, of 
London SW10 (0171-376 4767) 
and O W Loeb, of London 
SE1 (0171-928 7750). 
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L ord Rogers, the architect 
Richard Rogers, has been 
appointed “brownfield 
supremo”, leading a task- 
force charged by the UK govern- 
ment with identifying suitable 
urban sites for new homes. 
Recycling used land is every- 
one's favourite solution to the 
problem of building enough new 
homes while preserving enough 
green fields. 

The government has said It is 
considering using taxes to dis- 
courage greenfield development 
But ministers do not appear to 
have considered how to make 
brownfield development more 
attractive. If a greenfield tax is 
the stick, what Is the carrot? 

Those developers already 
active on brownfield sites have 
some suggestions. For once, the 
most popular does not necessar- 
ily involve money. 


On the Move 


\_/ll UJIV 

If tax is the stick, what is the carrot. 

Anne Spackman looks at ways of encouraging more houses to be built on brownfield sites 

„ i ...Uak nrPSSliri 


One of the biggest problems 
facing housebuilders is the time 
it takes to get their development 
approved by a local authority. 
Many housebuilders point out 
that planning departments have 
shrunk. They not only employ 
fewer staff, but those staff 
appear to have less power over 
the decision-making process. 

One builder gave an example 
of a large brownfield site In the 
Thames Valley. The scheme had 
the backing of the planners, the 
transport department. English 


Heritage and the Royal Fine Arts 
Commission, but it was turned 
down by councillors on the plan- 
ning committee. Instead of tak- 
ing six to nine months to be 
approved, it took 15 months. 
During that time, professional 
fees and interest payments on 
the land are mounting. 

Octagon, the Surrey-based 
builder, says the biggest hurdle 
is at the outset. Planning officers 
are under such pressure to con- 
sider live applications they have 
no time to discuss potential sites. 


“What we need are meaningful 
discussions which set out the 
ground rules for the develop- 
ment," says Colin Tutt. Octa- 
gon's development director. “The 
principles could be established 
before an application is submit- 
ted, rather than after the first 
rejection, when we have already 
put in months of work." 

To overcome the time problem 
builders have suggested councils 
appoint a planning officer 
responsible for brownfield devel- 
opment. They could develop 


expertise in the area and ensure 
brownfield schemes were put on 
a fast track through what is an 
increasingly slow system. The 
officer could be someone from 
the planning inspectorate, whose 
views might carry extra weight 
with councillors. 

Some housebuilders already 
concentrate heavily on brown- 
field sites. Berkeley Homes’ 
quota is about 70 per cent of 
sites and 80 per cent of units: 
Barra tt has a similarly impres- 
sive 73 per cent in south-east 


England, tv here pressures on 
land are greatest. Its brownfield 
developments include locati 01 ^ 
such as Rickmansworth. Loes 
hunt and Sevenoaks. 

Paul Vallone of Berkele} 
Homes believes the planning 
rules should he eased for brown- 
field schemes to allow higher 
densities, where appropriate, ana 
mixed residential, leisure and 
commercial projects. He also 
suggests relaxing (he “affordable 
housing levy" which requires 
builders to provide social (subsi- 


dised) housing or mouey in 
Stnrtt and Parker's land man 
agement experts would hke the 
government to adopt a more 
direct approach. Andrew \ IS . 
rows based in Lewes, East 5us 

Zme- initiative shou ld be 
reworked to focus on taking 
houses, as well as jobs, to urban 

“S surprisingly, few voices 
are raised in favour of gn*nfidd 
taxes. Some builders say ' 
wfll simply lower ^ ‘juah^md 
increase the cost of houses in 
rural areas. Others say the pro- 
ceeds such a tax would not 

be ring-fenced to encourage 
brownfield development 
“We need initiatives which 
will encourage beneficial devel- 
opment in the right places, not 
more constraints," says Andrew 
Burrows. 



David Wheeler 0ofl) and Simon DorraU at Bryan's Ground: Hortus ‘breaks oven elegantly 1 
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A literary escape for the 
off-duty gardener 

The journal Hortus has a dedicated following. Noel Kingsbury reports 


H . ortus is not a 
gardening 
magazine. It is 
a journal.. 
There are no 
instructions on how to make 
hanging baskets or rich col- 
our pictures of beautiful gar- 
dens, nor for that matter are 
there learned, footnote-lit- 
tered articles tor the expert. 
It is traditionally printed on 
a thick cream paper set by 
the hot metal process long 
abandoned by everyone else. 

Hortus is a thoroughly 
old-toshioned beast, a quar- 
terly subscription journal, 
yet it is only 11 years old 
and succeeds in providing a 
living for its proprietor and 
art editor. 

Subscribers are those who 
enjoy a good read and appre- 
ciate quality production, as 
much as they are keen gar- 
deners. The journal was orig- 
inally conceived as a vehicle 
for topics that would not fill 
a book and would be inade- 
quately served by the 1,000- 
word maximum of most 
magazine articles. 

Gardens and garden-mak- 
ing are described in detailed 
and loving length. 

Plants and gardens in lit- 
erature and history are 
recurrent themes and there 
is some gentle philosophis- 
ing about the meaning and 


importance of gardening. 
The tone is always intelli- 
gent but never obscure ly 
intellectual, frequently witty 
and entertaining, never 
scathing, and often very per- 
sonal. 

Merely handling Hortus 
gives a great deal of plea- 
sure; its approximately A5 
shape seems strangely satis- 
fying, with properly sewn 
bindings, and the typeface 
and paper are the epitome of 
quality. It even smells good. 
The illustrations are all 
black and white: prints, 
photographs, wood engrav- 
ings and line drawings, the 
latter frequently by art edi- 
tor Simon Dorreli, a painter 
by profession. 

Hortus’s proprietor David 
Wheeler had had a career in 
advertising, the last few 
years spent with the RSPCA 
working on several big cam- 
paigns, before he became a 
jobbing gardener in Surrey, 
with “one garden for each 
day of the working week". 
He was dissatisfied with 
what the gardening press 
had to offer and began to 
dream of establishing his 
own journal, with articles 
that were “sound but not 
scholarly". 

Getting the journal off the 
ground seems to have been 
remarkably straightforward. 


Wheeler discussed the idea 
with leading garden designer 
John Brookes and took some 
financial advice from an 
accountant he found 
through the yellow pages. 
He was lucky in that a 
national newspaper noticed 
his initial announcement of 
the launch of Hortus on Jan- 
uary l 1987, for. by the end 
of the month, he had enough 
subscribers to pay the first 
print bill. 

The first issue was 
launched with star writers 
such as Rosemary Verey, 
Penelope Hobbouse and the 
late Anthony Huxley, but 
since then big names have 
featured little. 

A lot of contributors 
have published for 
the first time in 
Hortus." says 
Wheeler, indeed, adds Dor- 
rell “the best things have 
been from people who are 
not garden writers". 

One regular column "Peter 
Parker Ponders" is written 
by a book editor by profes- 
sion, who has a small garden 
in the east end of London, a 
sharp eye for horticultural 
goings-on and a witty pen. 
“Indispensable Plants" is 
another regular feature 
where gardeners discuss the 
plants they feel they could 


not live without. 

The number of subscribers 
has remained at around 2,000 
for most of Hortus's life; 
around a third are in the US 
and Canada, and several 
hundred in Australia. With 
an annual subscription of 
£30, and no income other 
than a little from (terribly 
tasteful) advertising, Hortus 
“breaks even elegantly," 
says Wheeler. “We do live off 
it” 

A room in the house 
which Wheeler and DorreU 
share in the Welsh border 
country serves as an office - 
the journal is packed on the 
kitchen table. 

The only overheads are a 
part-time secretary and the 
use of a freelance editor, “as 
we need some feedback from 
the outside." says Wheeler. 
Two stories in the New York 
Times helped bring in many 
of the US subscribers; “it is 
good to have a two-way traf- 
fic in garden writing across 
the Atlantia” 

The journal is now 
undoubtedly helped by the 
existence of the garden at 
Bryan's Ground, where 
Wheeler and Don-ell have 
lived since 1993, and which 
is open to the public two 
afternoons a week during 
the summer. Visitors can 
walk around 2 1 ‘> acres of for- 


mally and imaginatively laid 
out garden and then peruse 
back issues over tea and 
cakes. 

Garden visitors often pro- 
vide a neat way of conduct- 
ing market research, as faces 
are fitted to names on the 
fist, and much valuable feed- 
back received. Wheeler has 
been surprised at how young 
many of the readers are; gar- 
dening has become much 
more of a fashionable hobby 
for the undertOs in recent 
years, he thinks. 

Encouraged by the success 
of Hortus, Wheeler and Dar- 
rell launched another maga- 
zine in 1993 - Convivium. 
The Journal of Good Eating, 
which set out to “make the 
link between the kitchen 
garden, the kitchen itself 
and the dining room”. How- 
ever, the food world seems 
to be more exclusive than 
gardening, says Wheeler. 
Convivium folded after two 
years. 

But they did not allow this 
to put them off. Wheeler has 
outlined plans to launch a 
number of literary garden 
titles in a format similar to 
Hortus. 

■ Hortus. Bryan's Ground. 
Stapleton (nr. Presteigne). 
Herefordshire, LD8 2LP. 
01544-260001. WWW.flor- 
tus.co.uk 


A rallying cry from 
the tides of march 

Having sorted out the foxhunting lobby, 
Robin Lane Fox has a new target - conifers 


G ardening may be 
good for the sool 
but 1 am not sure 
that political 
marching is not even better. 
Still glowing from the mem- 
ory of being one of the 
300.000 who took part in the 
countryside rally on March 
l. I recommend the experi- 
ence as very much better 
than p ushing wheelbarrows 
to the Sunday bonfire. 

We have bad two weeks to 
think and the experience has 
given us plenty to exagger- 
ate, plenty to relish and 
plenty for gardeners, too. to 
integrate into their world 
view. In the past fortnight it 
has been fascinating to 
watch the swings in report- 
ing of the occasion. Anti- 
hunters and absentees still 
like to claim that the partici- 
pants came from the hi ghpr 
social classes and their feu- 
dal dependants. These 
claims add to the piffle 
which has been talked by 
junior ministers in the first 
nine months of government 
Those who watched a long 
cross-section of the march, 
as I did. will remember the 
large contingents of farm 
workers, smallholders and 
self-financed volunteers from 
Ireland. Whenever I go to 
the butcher, I remember the 
placards of those who were 
correctly reminding us that 
British beef is far safer than 
sex. 

The proportion of sound 
sense to grass roots was sur- 
prisingly high and a fort- 
night later, I continue to find 
it heartening. If that crowd 
was Cruel Britain on the 
march, I am one of hundreds 
of thousands who vastly pre- 
fer it to Cool Britain at 
home. It is morally prefera- 
ble to control acknowledged 
vermin without wounding it 
than to spend time showing 
off with the stars and 
appearing on public plat- 
forms to defend married col- 
leagues who have almost 
certainly been caught with 
their pants down. 

Last September. I could 
already have predicted the 
potential for a global surge 
of sympathy for the cause of 
bloodsports in Britain. When 
1 wrote in their defence in 
this paper, a groundswell of 
support stretched from the 
US to Italy and went way 
beyond subscribing foxhun- 
ters. 

What the march and the 
Intervening fortnight have 
underlined is the argument 
which I failed to emphasise 
but which is now emerging 
as the most significant. 
Marchers of all classes and 
both genders regard the 
defence of bunting as a mat- 
ter of defending civil liberty. 

Both on the day and since, 

1 and others have failed to 
find participants who were 
opposed to hunting's contin- 
uation. It has joined other 


grievances under a more 
general umbrella. Partici- 
pants did not wish to see the 
regulated pursuit of others 
being bossed around by poli- 
ticians who have next to no 
idea of the realities. 

People spoke in terms 
which strongly resembled 
the famous intellectual 
defence of “negative free- 
dom" by the great philoso- 
pher Sir Isaiah Berlin. Nega- 
tive freedom is freedom from 
others, rather than the free- 
dom to force other people to 
be supposedly free. 

I would like to add a his- 
torian's hindsight. At the 
end of the last century, the 
British Conservative party 
profited hugely from what 
became known as “feddism" 
among its opponents. Know- 
alls tried to impose their 
own diluted morals on fellow 
citizens' pleasures. They 
tried to ban betting, gam- 
bling and drinking; they 
even spoke out against meat- 
eating. They spawned a huge 
groundswell against then- 
ignorant and bossy view of 

It is on 
grounds of 
anti-social 
tendencies 
that Leylandii 
deserves to 
be curbed 
by law 

the world. A century later, 
the omens are excellent for a 
repeat of history. 

After a fortnight to think 
it over, I have reinforced my 
gardening practice, contin- 
ued to throw my boots at 
invading rabbits and turned 
the hosepipe on to uninvited 
cats. Gardens are much bet- 
ter without them and those 
who believe that they are 
gardening in order to con- 
serve wildlife are living in a 
fantasy world. 

to Hyde Park, I inspected 
the placards which fellow 
marchers had abandoned on 
that unlovely triangle near 
Apsley House. Among the 
hundreds in favour of hunt- 
ing. one delighted my gar- 
dening heart by calling for a 
ban on the planting of Ley- 
landii hedging, a public 
enemy which ranks to my 
list only slightly lower than 
the League Against Cruel 
Sports. 

To judge from the past 
fortnight, this lone placard- 
bearer had caught the public 
mood as well as any hunter 
in the crowd. Not only is the 
home secretary now talking 
as if official legislation 
against hunting is at least 50 
years away from hi s horizon. 
Ministers are airing ama^Hwp 


proposals for legislation 
against the planting of Ley- 
landii hedging in rural areas. 
Never has a day's walking 
through London killed two 
better birds with one stone. 

Hindsight does, however, 
require us to think more 
carefully. This is hard for me 
because I inherited some 
truly awful hedges of 
top-heavy Leylandii in my 
garden and I have spent the 
past 10 years uprooting at 
least 200 specimens and 
sp ending more than £200 in 
rantflining the others. 

Why not curb conifers as 
well as leaving foxhunting 
alone? At this point, the civil 
liberty argument begins to 
go round in circles. 

If it is an affront to civil 
liberty to stop the chasing of 
foxes with hounds on a will- 
tog farmer’s land, why is it 
not an offence to civil liberty 
to stop a home-owner from 
planting a Leylandii hedge 
in order to hide a neighbour- 
ing farmer’s eyesore? Our 
new value for negative free- 
dom cannot have it both 
ways. People cannot always 
be left to do what they like 
in the countryside. 

Supporting arguments are 
needed beyond-the cause of 
liberty. My arguments 
against conifers concern aes- 
thetics and a respect for-oth- 
ers’ daily prospect. Fox- 
hounds may strike you as an 
ugly sight a view which is 
decidedly uneducated, but 
they are not a permanent 
blot on the landscape or a 
constant menace to the 
house next door. 

An uncontained Leylandii 
conifer is both. From experi- 
ence, I must counter the 
optimistic claims which 
have now begun to be made 
on this tree's behalf. 

If you cut it back hard, it 
soon sprouts vigorously at 
the point of attack. As it 
matures, you can indeed 
take its top out repeatedly, 
but it then puts its energy 
into doubling its width and 
becoming even more of an 
overhanging menace. It is on 
grounds of ugliness and 
uncontrolled anti-social ten- 
dencies that it deserves to be 
curbed by law. 

Would I march again for 
the cause of banning coni- 
fers? It depends on the 
weather and the company. 

On March 1. the sunshine 
played beautifully on Lon- 
don's Pall Mall and 1 
delighted at the sight of the 

neoclassical frieze on the 

Athenaeum club seen among 
a flurry of banners calling 
for Foxhunting for EvenAs 
tor the company. I dropped 
my only £io note, where- 

. Jt „ wa « Politely 
returned. If we are going to 
march against conifers in 
file landscape, let us march 
with similarly behaved 
People on a day when the 
weather is as kind. 


T he approach of calamity, 
like the prospect of 
change, concentrates the 
mind wonderfully. The 
world of salmon fishing - 
steeped in ultra-conservative 
traditions - is being shaken by a 
debate whose premises would 
have been greeted as a 
madman's fantasies a mere 
decade or two ago. ’ 

What is at issue is whether, in 
light of the inexorable decline of 
the fish in England, Wales and 
Scotland, the angler who has the 
rare good fortune to catch a 
salmon has the right to kill it. At 
once I hear incredulous gasps 
from the rod-wielding ghosts of 
the past followed by snorts of 
outrage. The corpse was never 
the point of their sport, but it 
was ever the inescapable 
accompaniment The encounter 
ended either with the salmon 
escaping or with a fetal thud on 
its skull. There was no third 
way. . 

Xn the old, old days, aH salmon 
were killed, eves if unfit lo be 
fed to the cat In more recent 


Fishing 


Salmon lovers reel in a Catch-22 

Tom Fort on the ‘right to kill’ debate that is convulsing the world of salmon fishing 


times, it has become the practice 
to return fish reddened and past 
thefr best because of the length 
of time they have been in 
freshwater; and, increasingly, 
hen fish. Many Americans 
release all their fish, and are no 
longer regarded as certifiable. 

But it is one thing for a man to 
choose to spare the majority, or 
all, the salmon he catches- It is 
quite another for the owner of a 
fishery to tell anglers who may 
be paying several thousand 
pounds for a week’s fishing they 
may take nothing home at the 
end- Yet that is the logical 
conclusion of the argument, if it 
is won. 

It is simply and eloquently 
presented in articles carried in 


both the country's leading field 
sports magazine. The Field, and 
in the leading specialist 
publication. Trout and Salmon. 

The case, reduced to basics, 
goes thus; there are now so few 
salmon left that we. the 
fishermen who know and love 
and cherish them, can no longer 
be seen to contribute in any way 
to the diminution of that 
population. Therefore, for five 
years, we will eschew the killing 
of any salmon; and if. at the end 
of that time, there are no salmon 
left we wQl at least know we 
were not implicated. 

A year ago I wrote an article 
for The Field fn which I 
attempted to light some sort of 
candle amid the gloom encircling 


salmon fishing. 1 tried to identify 
reasons for believing the decline 
was not necessarily terminal; 
and to point to ways anglers and 
owners could help the creature. 
By the time my cheery message 
was published, in the autumn, 
the situation bad turned from 
depressing to desperate. 

The grim aspect of last season 
was the way Scottish rivers 
which had previously bucked the 
trend suddenly succumbed to it 
Most English and Welsh rivers 
remained on the critical list. Bat 
now Scottish east coast rivers 
like the Comm and the Beauly 
reported a near-collapse of 
previously prolific runs of 
summer salmon. 

What is so dismaying is that 


no one really knows why. We 
used to blame the netting hi the 
North Atlantic and along our 
coasts. But most of that has now 
stopped, and still the fish do not 
return. Something is happening 
to them out there, far away, and 
we can do nothing about it. 

Hence the call for voluntary 
abstinence. Curiously enough, 
angling is a rather effective way 
of catching salmon. It has been 
reliably calculated that the 
proportion of a run of fresh fish 
taken by anglers can be as high 
as a quarter. For a river on the 
borderline of retaining a viable 
stock, such a loss could be vital. 
So Why not give up altogether, 1 
hear you say? That would have a 
devastating impact on areas and 


communities where fishing 
makes a vital contribution to 
local economies - on the Tweed, 
for instanc e . more than £12m is 
generated each year. 

For myself, the sacrifice would 
be negligible. In the past 10 
years. 1 have caught two British 
salmon, and killed one of them. 
There is an argument, 
propounded by the great Hugh 
Falkns among others, that to 
play a fish and let it go is to 
expose, for the benefit of 
fishing's enemies, the 
callousness of the sport. I think 
this is baloney. Armies of coarse 
fishermen have been releasing 
thefr catches for decades, and 
many trout anglers now do the 
same. The important issue is 


whether the fish w 
The evidence suggi 
unless it is badly h 
probably will. 

We can only gues 

cateh-and-release * 
*ny significant difl 
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Why Venice is more than 
just a pretty face 

Gerald Cadogan finds there are practical advantages to living beside the water 


V enice for many 
visitors is a fore- 
taste of heaven. 
But living there 

is a decidedly 

earthly - and watery.' - 
undertaking. 

Buyers from . oiztside, 
whether foreign or Italian, 
need perseverance to mato 
the dream come true of a 
place in Venice, the city in 
which greeny blue water, 
pink buildings and a shim- 
mering grey-blue light create 
a world of magic. 

Foreigners looking for . 
apartments in Venice face 
Italian competition. “The 
Milanese and the Romans 
like to have a small flat 
here, for the weekend," says 
Serena Bombassei of Venice 
Real Estate, an Italian asso- 
ciate of Sotheby's Interna- 
tional Really. “It’s like you. 
English going to the conn- 
try" 

A small flat would be 
around 80 square metres, 
probably with two bedrooms, 
or a bedroom and small sec- 
ond sitting room. 

“Italians," she adds, “also 
buy apartments for their 
children when they are stu- 
dents here, or as an invest- 
ment nest egg." 

Whole pfllasqn also rtrann to 
market, but there is less 



A completely restored 14th centwy ‘palazetto’ - with an asking price of $5m 


turnover. The buyers are 
often individuals from the . 
US, or companies. : 

Her firm lists a 14th cen- 
tury "palazetto" fronting on 
to the Ca' Foscari canal. 
Close to the Palazzo Foscari 
(now part of the university) 
and an easy walk to the rail- 
way station and the city 
garage, it is in the Docso- 
duro sestiere. (Venice is 
divided into sestieri or 
sixths, in the way that other 
old towns have quar- 
ters 

The house has 250 square 


metres of living space and 35 
square metres of terraces, 
completely restored - a big 
help to buyers - and has an 
asking price of $Sm. 

Dorsoduro, on the south 
side of the Grand Canal run- 
ning up to Santa Maria della 
Salute and the Dogana (Cus- 
toms House), where the 
canal joins the sea, is a good 
area to live in. 

Its name, meaning “hard 
back", refers to the firm day 
subsoil of this part of 
Venice, which is better than 
other parts at taking the 


weight of the old buildings 
which rest on wooden piles. 

Apart from its beauty, and 
the pleasure of visiting its 
churches, palaces and gal- 
leries, Venice has plenty, of 
practical advantages, Bom- 
bassei points out Because 
thieves cannot escape easily, 
crime hardly exists. Public 
transport is. punctual, with 
no traffic jams on the water. 
And there Is little air and 
noise pollution. 

The downside is that 
everything costs more as it 
has to arrive by boat and 


flooding (aequo, alia) occurs 
regularly. There are pictures 
of people crossing Piazza San 
Marco on duck boards. 

Venice has tough restric- 
tions on what may be done 
with its ancient buildings. 
Obtaining a permit for repair 
and maintenance may *afep 
between four and five 
months and, if it is a listed 
building, even up to two 
years. Each stage will need 
approval from the authori- 
ties, who can also demand 
works to maintain the his- 
torical character of the 
building. 

As restoration is expensive 
- typically between Ll-5m 
(£510) and L2m a square 
metre - and may take 
between six and 12 months, 
there is much to be said far 
buying a restored property. 

An apartment with a view 
of the Grand Canal might 
cost between L6m and L 12 m 
a square metre. Elsewhere, a 
restored apartment with a 
view would be around L4ra a 
sq metre, and on the edge of 
the central area, 

Buyers should try to find 
an apartment near a water- 
bos stop and near a market, 
so that it is less effort to 
carry the groceries home. 

■ Venice Real Estate: 0039-1 
521 063. 
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The beauty of Venice, wftfi no traffic jams on the water 


I n Rome’s OJd City, the 
historic centre set in the 
basin between the seven 
hfllR and the river liber, it 
is sensible, as in Venice, to live 
near a market. 

None beats the Campo del 
Heal with Its flower sellers and 
the small shops around. But, 
unlike in Venice, bag snatchers 
can get away last, as many 
visitors find. 

In the late 1950s, foreigners 
started to move back into the 
Old City, then rather run. down, 
while Italians wore still 
migrating to smart, all-mod-con 
flats In areas such as Pariah, 
where there was more room for 
their cars. 

But some Italian bou r geoisie 
stayed in the Old City to enjoy 


The turning tides in Rome’s Old City 

The historic centre is back in favour - as the prices there reflect. Gerald Cadogan reports 


its village flavour, and the 
pleasure of walks and always 
finding something new - a 
little-known picture in one of the 
many churches or, peeking 
through a palazzo gate while the 
porter is distracted, to survey a 
courtyard inside with pieces of 
classical sculpture and Latin 
inscriptions built into the walls. 

The best fountains are here, 
ftd by old Roman aqueducts - 
perhaps imperial, perhaps 
papal - bringing water hum far 
away and continuing to run even 


when the public water supply is 
cut 

Near the Campo del Fiori and 
the Palazzo Fames e. Via Giulia 
was the smartest street in Rome 
in the 16th century. Totally 
straight and a kilometre long, it 
mirrors the perspectives of the 
fixed stage settings in Italian 
Rpwaissanre theatres, Georgina 
Masson points out in her 
indispensable Co m pan i on Guide 
to Rome. 

Engineer Gianni Onofri recalls 
that his family moved into a 


house in the Via Giulia in 1941, 
when it was enemy property 
belonging to Lord Rennell of 
R/idri, a famous British 
ambassador to Rome. 

Later, they bought it and now, 
after 57 years in the house, they 
see as much competition to live 
in the Old City from Italians as 
■from foreigners. The latter, 
however, prefer to rent, reports 
Alessandro GhlsolG . , head of 
research with Milan-based estate 
agent Groppo GahettL 
. Apartment prices in the Old 


City range from L7m to L12m 
tt2.37af4.d70) a square metre, 
says Ghisolfi, if restored. 
Restoration usually accounts for 
more than 80 per cent of the 
value of the property. 

Santandrea, Gabetti’s Rome 
residential subsidiary, offers a 
100 square metre apartment In 
Via del Coronari, near Piazza 
Navona — the hi g hli g ht of the 
Old City, with its fountains, 
obelisks and shape following 
Emperor DomttbnTi racetrack - 
for L700m completely restored 


(£240,000). It has another of 110 
square metres in an old palace in 
the Piazza di Spagna (at the foot 
of the Spanish Steps) for L750m. 
Described asUpico, it may seed 
some work. Or a Renaissance 
pope’s apartment is for sale near 
Piazza Navona with fabulous 
frescoed ceilings, for £3m 
through Brian A. French. 

Ranting is similarly expensive. 
While a nice one-bedroom flat 
costs between L££m and L3m a 
month, plus u tilities etc, & 
terrace can add between Llm 


and Tam more, says Judy Allen 
of letting agent Property 
InternationaL But she finds it 
hard to be precise on price 
“because people can ask what 
they Hie”. 

Until recently, apparently 
impoverished aristocrat owners 
of old family palazri have not 
always declared the rent Income 
for tax purposes. Now, rental 
contracts must be registered 
igtfh flip r»mnmnA iK Hnma, 

which allows the tax authorities 
access to the information. It is 
possible that owners will raise 
rents, or take other measures, to 
recoup the tax. 

■ Rome (0039-6\- Property 
International 57-3170; 
San t andrea, 678-7702. Brian A 
French in London: 0171-735 8244. 
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Centuries of history just minutes from the City 

! Anchor Terrace Apartments! 
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j Two bedroom apartments 
j from £130,000 

! DUNCAN ALLEN 

Tel 0171 407 2790 


HASLEMERE, SURREY 

Wefl Hataferfned, appnllng 

family property, grow*** 

oTjastHMleroBraa-e. 
Walking (fisttDec of MJ_S. 
Masier suite of bedroom ami 
hthw vnn- four further bedrooms, 
bathroom, cloakroom. sitting room. 
&ung room, TV/femily ro om. 
kneben. utility himtby, dabble gsrege- 
Contad Keats Harding 
•1428 <61622 


SW PROPERTY SEARCH. Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall. We can save you 
ftm and hassle. Tab (0T385) 51 4281 


NR NORTHCHAPEL, 
WEST SUSSEX. 

At tr ac tiv e per i od cottage 
in send rural tacatioa. 

Master suite of bedroom and bathroom, 
2nd suite of bedroom and bathroom, 
third bedroom, re c ep tion room. 

(fining room kitchen, 
double gmge. range of subfing. 
conagegaidem of about 0.46 acre. 

Contact Keats Harding 
01428661622 












Financial Times Surveys 

Worldwide Residential 
Property Supplement 

Saturday, March 21 

The Weekend FT will he publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on 
March 21. Appearing as a separate section and circulated to over 140 countries, this colour 
supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform to promote a wide range of property 
opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment transactions 
from applicants around the world contact the property team on +44 171 873 4474. 

Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international audience can complete 
the following advertisement booking form. 


• £901 Comal Leadoa Kwwfcdje. 
- WCS Qrafiffed toA lonmL 

■LETUS SEARCH FOR YOU.- 

T*fc *4* 171 SiS 1066 
fiuL •** irr bmw '077 


WEST HAMPSTEAD. NWS. A pleasant 
apartment on the first floor of this 
Mansion Bock. 2 Bette. Z Bains (Master 
&>-sute). Cfc. Study/Bed 3. Avail now. 
Fum, E450pw. TM:0i7t 466 9911. 
Biker London Estates. 


INTERNATIONAL PR OPERTY 

1 an exceptional opportun ity^ 

e r ; 3^^ZfSe-Psr»eay Ccwacii-is _ ~ 

- (VACANT) 

■ Urf - By Auction A ■ 

MARCH 1998 AT4d&6PM 

Victoria. Paris] 

loot** to the former readme* of Queen Margofftte de 6 Rm do Seine. P»ns tf- 

8 Main Rooms, with a lout area of 2.720 sq.ft 

— a I, , mom. 3 bedrooms, (wo studies, 2 bathrooms lone with wc >- 

C *«“ dnoor: finepla^s. high « 

„ „ KhSTdtanE mom, linen ivadtad eolmgs throughout* 

/J^HLrDEN (appro*. 3.600 Myft? ^ ^ CaRaGE <327 ** h) 

hhiPaja to tl-OOnooQi 


fa further mfortnatWL comki M. Ben^. .r**«y.x 
14, Rue desPywnides. 75001 Paris. France. on 1+33 1) 44 /, » 3/35 


FOR SALE 
IBIZA 

Residential Golf 
Course Property 

781 Sm land within the 27 hole golf 
course Roca Lisa. Fantastic views 
to the sea, sfcdfwsableinto more 
than to stands. Fully serviced and 
ready to be developed. Puce per 
m2. £50. Can bo dear, through 
Switzerland. An excellent 
investment opportumtyl 
R^denza AG. GH-80Q1 Zurich. 
TfeWKWI 1 2213385 
Fax: 2210384 



Islington & Cm 


■Ifninv.hfitfBliiMni 
Mn, n*ty tor In rnw k rr oca*rai 

Tet 017] 226 4221 
For 1171 226 4167 


London 


TOWER BR: Springafis Whart 
Extra deluxe 2 txfrms 1350 sq ft. 

+ Paridng. Storage, Fitness ent. 
Gardens; terrace on river near 
Design Cnt Ready for sale. 

Fax: 001-718-7934306 for (totals. 
Tet 001-718403-2182 USA 

CHELSEA HARBOUR. AsracM unusual 
ckiplex p/h, a sth east being terraces. 
DU recap, Wt, Z dbi bds. 2 e/a baths, 
2 roof terraces. 4 pKg spaces, port 24br 
sac. E395JX» 114 yr ft. 0171 351 2300. 

ST JOHNS WOOO, NWS. A pleasant 
terraced home ewer 3 Boors. 3 ErMuoe 
bedrooms. Guest suta, uig parfdno tef 
2 cars, godan, dose to Ragans PSt* 
C950.D00 Tel: 0171 486 9911 Baker 
London Estates 


The London henw you want 
Where you want it. 0171 681 4B1B. 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 
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Costa Dh Sol IMA an) Soto^ande. 
CosaBum VtosaHoanent&et 
CtsnAm 12hrs UK by cai/kain. 
B«£m$ Mdorcaarttenorea. 
PtHiuoiL Gd homes on tte beach. 
Pnastmm000-£4trmon 


World Class Homes 
Freefone CSM 9059S-1 


Colour Advertisement 
£68 per column cm 
5cm x 1 column = £340 


Thiee Hbtowc Booses to Rent 


Colour Photo 


hi London EC4> Prime Poettoa - 
• Chw to St Peal* Cathedral - 

Recently refurbished and 
fully equipped throughout. 

lotai o tSal r o enp taion 
Fcr further details and brochure, 
Td: 01 277 201333 QJSjANCi 


Mono Advertisement 
£45 per column cm 
3cm x 1 column = £135 


East Suffolk 

RcbotobI VkxBfp in ioef£tt 

after vQlise. 7 ante Heritage cooa. 
Eaiy eocess AlftSMi tcoqn. 4 beds. 
Goes Soke. OFCH. Cardens. 
BatUnenkc 
Orate EEHPOO 
FBck&Son 
181728)683232 


Option 3 

Lineage Advertisement 
£20 per line (min 3 lines) 
5 words per line 


P TC LA UNCH HOME HOW W AftABI.H 
Due to ovaiwhatiolng knteraat of our 
ntect davlop mam at CutBay, w are 
now pre-teunoMng Just one luxury four 


expected from ttfc tail known national 
turn ladder, the apadMcaBon tedudm 
a fifty fitted Utahan with Hdgsilfreozec 
dUwaHMt and wasttng ma chine. 

aaparate kxmga and (fining room, fitted 
wardrobes and ansuto to the master 
bedroom as wefi as flted cmpetsl The 
house rise banana from a double 
garegs and a large garden. PnHteaKh 
price £375.000. For more Information 
ffiease esl our saOng agsre VWH Brown 
on 01992 484174 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call: *44 171 873 4474 before March 3rd. 

Advertisement Booking Form 


Name. 


Address ...» 

Daytime Tel No — : _■ 

Please book (size of ad) at a cost of (cost of ad) 

VAT © 17.5% Total cost £ 

Payment by: AMEX*/VISA*/MASTERCARD*^CHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) 

'delete as « pp— pri N» 

Credit card number □□□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□ Exp date j 

Signature 



FRENCH PROPEfiTY HEWS Monthly 
old, r»* A Ml propartiB*. »0a» 
column etc. Ask for your FREE 

copy rxjwTsI 0181 947 1B34 

ALPINE PROPERTIES 11*081 P «as * 
sOBtb pound * new purchase tew - 
brifiiant opportunity » ^ 
rfcjTlrliinmr 01 734 471377 




Liawy apwtnwR ter sate or rachango 
wttieqtfi w fant property ft Sccdand. 
£95.000 
Rr dbUb write or firr o: 
fl. rjrfrfii^p 
HsVapRo Mte97 
GENAZZANO, fKX£. 00030 (TALY 
T6K3»[D6)a«S<37 


Please send or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Carole HEs, Financial Tones, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
to reach us by March 3rd. 


Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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THE world’s most desirable address? 


-r- tv U ■ ... r 


SET BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, THE TATE GALLERY AND THE RIVER THAMES 

APARTMENTS OF UNRESERVED LUXURY 

from £160, 000 to over £2, 000, 000 


Sole agent 


FPDsavills 


marketing suite 
0171 630 8866 . 


.in. .*•*• 

.. ~.yy> T ' ; 

• •~~C 


ST JOHN’S 

WESTMINSTER 


MARKETING SUITE 
OPEN MON TO FR1 IOAM-6PM 
SAT & SUN 1 t AM— 5PM 


ntVFLOI'EK 

ALLYMORE 


PROI’FKTIES 


http://www.ballymore.co.uk 


•■■; ’ • O' ;M-v .1 ■ c ^ L'/ rvi^h-rd 

. Koi;>:i y f? hi::'.pr snip is Ctt-’J >i f In* 
- V;: '■ v: '' c-liny tho London 

l.’.'iyil;:; ::y. '•.'■?! ~ h," jit 1 '; 

v ' i’r i'«’s v’.ciiK. .\'rvitt?jv*si i'o is 

oeiivifK'.! 10 *ho r.!-n‘-.«.sr contemporary 
w;->T'=: i fi , -<*?:c-ri ctni » •.vi!i c.-fF « r Hi*: -’nos! 
sp-iCK’M". ! v.” ; . > r: : j 1 1 c part .-ne: its 

a f;,;i rv.'.j iX-:?' r.pjsrtnifMtts Lem 
COC? ,i;i. ; r i . : * • ^ O-xji- vnm .-.lXHr'a'cr. :s 
ft vi:' £40:-, x:u ivxhcxxo from r-.-oin 



. u..- i.l:'. v.ct .:n s it* n;?:rx 

•L: y: «- :i 7 O.iVS .! w» •>•*<■ -f; L> j"X GhtlXh 

0171 SOI 0200 ;*f 
0171 5SB OSSO. 







0171 539 13S3 


am 

TAT108 WOODROW 

0171 301 0200 



COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Ring lor our 6G page guide 
on leasehold enfranchisement 
£10 in C. pip 0171-531 339S 


CHENEES MEWS 
Bloomsbury 
WC1 

Impressive 3 bedroom mews house. 
2 bathrooms. Patio/ganlcn. pirage. 
Easy access 

to the City and West End. 

1506 sq ft Freehold 

£475,000 

Lonf Francis Russell 
0171 581 4488 
Hurfbrd Saivl Carr 
0171 250 1012 



John's mkwk 


10 Individually 
Designed Apartments 

2/3 Bedroom - 035.000-r290j000 
Penthouse £425.100 
Parting available. 

0171 250 1012 

I»-«l »T JONH IT LONDON flCIPf 4AM 

F®*: 0171 220 1019 


BUYING FOR INVESIMENT? 

EDINBURGH 
CITY CENTRE 

offers nu islanding value for money, 
with ewullcm capital growth 
expected over the next few years. 

One apartment unly left in 
brand new development in prime 
location. 10 yearNHBC guarantee. 
2 bedroom, 2 bathroom, kitchen, 
living/dining room with cor space. 
£88-500 to yield 7.6% 
net after all costs 

WHYPAYDOUBLEORTHREE 
TIMES THE PRICE IN LONDON? 

CONTACT: 

MALCrq M W ARRACK 
SENATE INTERNATIONAL 
TEL 0131 2MMAS 
FAX.OlJl 226 Jti.W 


' MAYFAIR ' 

Car Parking Spaces 

FOR SALE 


CENTRAL AMO CITY MfrKIKG 
. 0171493 6465 



i 


with addresses to match 
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OXFORDSHIRE 
Ashbourne Park, 
Addertxiry, Nr Banbury 

Five 5 bedroom country 
homes wtttn larpe Qarctens 
and elevations in natural 
Ironstone In an oxetusive. 
uaditlonol vWoge setting. 
Prices from 51480.000 
Tot 01295 812855 
or D1295 263535 
Showhome open 
Thurs - Mon 1 Oam - 5pm 

MIDDLESEX 
Cavon Place, Hatch End 
Just five 5 bedroom country 
homes In a quiet, private 
lesktenttafroad: 

Prices tram £615,000 
Selling Agents: 0181 421 0107 
Showttome open 
ITiurs - Mon 10am- 5pm 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Chantry Park, Arfctey 

Three 5 bedroom homes - 
m Arkley with excellent . 
communications. 

Price guide from S5 1 5, 000 
Setting Agents: 0181 4400707 


HAMPSHIRE 

Hyfhe Marina Village, 

Just 30 2 /J;4 Srfj bedroom 
waterside homes with private- 
moorincB and garages 
Prices horn El 72.950 
Tet 01 703 844872 
Showhome open dally 
VOam- 5pm 

LAS 

ALAMANDAS 

A I B K L L A I F A I N 


One of the bed locations 
on Ihe Costa Del Sol In 
“Goff Valley" , Las Ala ma das 
comprises luxury . 
apartments and townhouses. 
Price guide: . 
5250,000 - £650.000 
TbI: 01628 536236 i 


Tbc tir*ine 
of ThiditiumiL Quahly 


Jr**:- 


SURREY 
Waxren Park, .' ! 

Ottershaw 

Sx 4 bedroom homes In a 

•=holcs at 3 designs with 
©KceBent comnujnterrttore 
Prices from from £335^30' 

Tel: 01932 872224 
Showhome open 
Thura- Mon 10 am -5pm ■ • 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Castle Park Farm, 
Wendover 

2ZA and 5 bedroom lamlfy . 
horT ^'n tt^htdbriqvtaaciQ ' 
of Wendover. • > ' . . . •:. 

Prices from £1 70.00 i. £329 oar 
Tel: 01296 622865 
Showhome open daity 
10am-5pm 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
WeUsmsre Park, : 
BeaconsflekJ 
^ 5 bedroom homes In ' 

three designs In qUef and 

seduded Beaconsfloid, ' 
Price guide from £500.000 
Tot 01628 536200 


Banner Homai Group PIC, RfvwskJe House, Hoffspur Lone, WOobum Green, BucklnahanKMm 
Teb 01628 536200 Few 01628 536206 www.barmer-homes.co ulc e-malt HP,B 


EPPING, ESSEX. 

Listed period farmhouse. 
Farm build) nge, stables and 
paddocks ■ 80 acres. 
Further farmland also 
available, up to 460 acres in 
total. Able to exchange 
contracts prior to budget. 
Faulkners 01923 264264 


l Ml 

County H onitmcarcl 


o;:lccs ihrouuln 



Detached Period 

Farmhouse part timbered, 

good buildings and 29 
acres Pasture in lovely 

rural situation. Region of 

£450,000, Lambert & 
Foster 01 892 832325 


Si 
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EDUCATION 




The boarders who sleep over 

Simon Targett finds schools are admitting that they have to reform their ways 


ome boar ding " jg 
an oxymoron, it fa 
also a sign of the 
times. 

Britain’s tradi- 
tional private schools are so kt*™ 
to attract new recruits that even 
day pupils who stay at school to 
complete their prep and consume 
an evening meal before returning 
home to sleep are now counted as 
boarders. 

In the past 10 years, boarding 
schools have seen the number of 
pupils fell from 109379 in 1987 to 
77318 in 1997, according to the 
Independent Schools Information 

Service. 

One reason, says the Boarding 
Education Alliance, which was 
set up last year to win back 
pupils by pushing the benefits of 
boarding, is the persistence of 
outdated images of boarding 
schools: the cold showers, the 
corporal punishment, the "fag- 
ging". 

Atm Williamson, the alliance's 


director and a former head of the 
school attended by Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, says: "Boarding's 
public image hasn't changed 
since the 1930s." 

Another reason is the collapse 
of boarding schools’ traditional 
market - especially pupils with 
parents in the armed forces. 
Defence cuts have ensured that 
pupils from services families 
have dropped from 22,000 in 1987 
to 6372 in 1996. 

Further problems lie ahead, As 

numbers of domestic pupils have 
declined, enterprising head teach- 
ers have turned to the Pacific 

Rim. 

A recent report by Hobsons, 
the educational publishers. 


shows that 45 per cent of the new 
foreign pupils recruited between 
1994 and 1997 came from Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and the rest of 
south east Asia. This has helped 
schools’ bank balances, with 
in c ome from overseas pupils ris- 
ing from £50m in 19% to around 
£2fflQm today. However, the Asian 
currency crisis is forecast to 
reverse the trend. 

But the single most important 
reason for the declining number 
of boarders is the emergence of 

the new breed of parents who 
want to see their children grow 
Into modern, socially well-ad- 
justed young adults. 

This, above all, has forced 
boarding schools to undertake 


some radical strategic rethinking. 

Some have chosen to go co- 
educational. St Edward's, in 
Oxford, was once a typical mala 
bastion, producing war heroes 
like Douglas *Rader end Guy GJb- 
500. Then, in the late 1990s. it 
admitted girls to the upper 
school, and last September, just 
over 40 girls entered the lower 
school as part of a new plan to go 
folly coeducational. HaUeybury, 
in Hertfordshire, is another tradi- 
tional school which is going co- 
educational in September. 

Many others have opted to 
modernise their facilities, becom- 
ing more like smart "home from 
home” hotels in a bid to dispel 
the image of drafty dorms and 


cold showers. Giggles wick 
School, founded in 15X2 in north 
Yorkshire, has spent £33m on 
what Don Hutton, the marketing 
director, calls "state of the art" 
boarding facilities. 

The Mount School, a York' 
based Quaker academy dating 
back to 1785, is re-staling the 
boarding houses with the help of 
pupils enrolled on its A-level 
design course. 

Ellesmere College, in Shrop- 
shire, which has already spent 
vftp i cm boarding accosnrmdation. 
is planning video conferencing 
and voicemail so parents can 
keep in touch with their children. 

But the biggest change - affect- 
ing almost all schools - has been 


the shifting Interpretation of 
boarding. 

Once, the only option was "foil 
boarding”, with telephone calls 
to parents “only in emergencies”. 

Now ‘'flexi-boarding" is all the 
rage. 

This, as the name suggests, 
comes in various forms*, a “sleep 
over” option, which allows pupils 
to stay one night a week; an 
"opportunity boarding” option, 
which gives day pupils the 
chance to board at any time if 
there is sufficient space; and 
even a "Friday night boarding" 
Option, which enables children to 
stay at school while their parents 
enjoy a night out at the end of 
the week. 



Pupils, even those from tradi- 
tional boarding families, are 
choosing to take advantage of the 
flexible regime introduced by 
schools. This is possible be- 
cause a growing proportion - 
currently 40 par cent - live less 
fhan an hour's drive from the 

fi/»hnnl 

For the first time, parents are 
able to be close to their boarding 
school children: talking to them 
via e-mail, cheering them on In a 
football or hockey match, and 
hmcbing with them at the week- 
end. 

Whether “flexi-boarding" - 
even in its most flexible form of 
“home boarding” - is enough to 
spark a revival in boarding 
schools is hard to say. 

But, as David Christie, warden 
of St Edward’s, puts It: "Gone are 
tbB days when you dumped Jus- 
tin on the school steps at 13 and 
picked him up again at 18 with a 
photograph to remind you what 
he looked like.” 


Catholic Eton stays 
true to its soul 


Ampleforth College shuns any suggestion of taking 
radical steps to modernise, writes Simon Targett 


F ather Leo Chamber- 
lain pulls a Psion 
pocket electronic 
organiser from be- 
neath his black Benedictine 
cassock- "It’s a series 3 ” be 
says knowingly. 

It is an unexpected flash of 
modernity from the head- 
master of Ampleforth Col-, 
lege, the boarding school 
founded by monks in a north 
Yorkshire valley nearly two 
centuries ago, but an indica- 
tion that Father Time does 
not stand still even in this 
great bastion of tradition. 

Like most boarding 
schools, Ampleforth has suf- 
fered a slow decline in popu- 
larity. It has also been 
knocked back by high-profile 
scandals, tnr-.inritn g the sui- 
cide of a monk from the 
abbey next door after a 
newspaper sex inquiry. 

In the face of this, it has 
acted in a host of familiar 
ways, notably spending ssm 
on renovating the facilities. 
There is a new central refec- 
tory and dormitories far the 
junior school at Gibing Cas- 
tle. There are plans for new 
science laboratories, remod- 


elled boarding houses, and 
extended music and drama 
facilities. 

There is even talk of a 
steady stream of local day 
girls. Daughters of lay staff 
have been admitted in the 
past, but Chamberlain con- 
firms that Ampleforth is 
ready to welcome a "regular 
small intake", since this 
“would be better for girls 
and boys than occasional 
twos and threes”. 

But more radical moderni- 
sation remains off the 
agenda. Any suggestion of 
co-education and "flexi- 
boarding" is greeted with a 
visual gesture of “God for- 
bid". This is because Ample- 
forth stffl believes there is a 
market for the original 
brand of boarding school 

It is, therefore, resolutely 
upper-class, even aristo- 
cratic. welcoming the sons of 
wealthy old Amplefbrthians. 

Just as Chamberlain fol- 
lowed his brigadier father to 
Ampleforth - in fact, his 
great-grandfather entered 
the college in 1835 - so 
Raoul Fraser, the existing 
head boy, followed his 


father, even to the same 
boarding house. 

Tradition is revered, and 
Fraser, a cousin of the aris- 
tocratic model. Honor 
Fraser, still wears his grand- 
father’s 60-year-old school 
jacket, and points proudly to 
the family crest in the oak- 
furnished college library. 

It also remains keenly aca- 
demic: traditional subjects 
like classics are savoured, 
and new-fangled public 

pram frig fifing are fihimnwi. 

Sometimes dubbed the 
“Catholic Eton”, it was 
stung last year by claims 
that wealthy Roman Catho- 
lics with bright sons were 
starting to put Eton before 
Ampleforth. 

Since then, it has under- 
scored its academic credibil- 
ity by riigmiRsing the En glish 
Literature GCSE as "too 
easy” and replacing it with 
its own tougher literature 
certificate. 

As if this were not enough, 
it triumphantly fired off a 
press notice last month 
announcing that 21 pupils 
had been offered Oxford and 
Cambridge places this year . 



Reverence for fraction: Ampteforth’s headmaster Father Lao CftamfaerMn with pupBs Raoul Fraser (left) and Tom de Lisle Ncteofuads 


But, most strikingly, 
Ampleforth is rigorously 
spiritual, pledging to educate 
children "in the tradition 
and sacramental life of the 
Church’’. 

This might seem hope- 
lessly out of touch. After all, 
many Anglican schools have 
long abandoned any serious 
adherence to the Amoldian 
ideal of "muscular Christian- 


ity". Yet Ampleforth, by 
staying true to its colours, 
could be on to a winner. The 
fast-approaching millennium 
is engendering spiritual feel- 
ings In rich entrepreneurs 
familiar with the material 
world. 

Richard Taee, a million- 
aire businessman behind the 
growing Seattle Coffee Com- 
pany empire, is toying with 


the idea of sending his 
son Joshua to Ampleforth, 
even though he is not a 
Catholic. 

Topsy, Taee’s wife, says 
they want Joshua to be edu- 
cated in a school "with a 
soul”, where teachers treat 
him in a "holistic” way and, 
by catering for children's 
often-forgotten spiritual 
needs, turn him into a 


fully rounded human being. 

Although “humanist” 
rather than religious, they 
are Impressed by Ample- 
forth’s atmosphere. Topsy 
Taee says: "It’s no fluke that 
monks have been the custo- 
dians of education far hun- 
dreds of years.” 

Chamberlain is wary of 
what he calls "new-age spiri- 
tuality”, hut he likes the 


idea that Ampleforth has a 
soul. Other schools may 
have co-education, flexible 
boarding, even better facili- 
ties, but Ampleforth has 
spirituality. 

It comes at a price - 
£13,305 a year - but, as 
Chamberlain says, "as long 
as there are people who 
want this, we will be there 
to give it". 
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“A school committed to the education of 
the whole person " 

Malvern Girls 5 

COLLEGE 

■'Inspires each girl ro reach her foil potential 
•develops an individual sense of self-esteem 
•offers an enriching boarding experience 
•provides a broad based balanced education 
* achieves excellent academic results 
•emphasises the persona] development of pupils, 
whether academically, in music, the arts or sport 

For further information please contact: 

The Registrar, 15 Avenue Road, Great Malvern 
,Worces cershire WR14 3B A 
Tel: 01684 560135 Fax: 01684 566204 
E mail: registrar@mgc.worcs .sch.uk 

Malvern Girls’ College is a registered charity, 

(No. 5275 13), which exists to provide education. 



St Mary’s School Ascot 

nhe best preparation for the future’ 


Open morning 

for prospective parents and pupils 

Saturday 16“ May 1998 

10:30 am - 1:00 pm 

St Mary’s School Ascot is a high quality 
Roman Catholic boarding school 
for girls aged 11-18. 

For details of the programme for the morning 
and to register your imeresl if** conact 
Miss Zepka on (01344) 623721. 



CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 




The Cheltenham Ladies’ College 

11-18 Girls Boarding and Bay 

❖ Broad curriculum including music , art, drama and sport ❖ 

❖ First-rate teaching, university and careers advice 
&A friendly forward looking school *£* 

Located in the heart of Cheltenham ❖ 

❖ Scholarships and Bursaries available 

For more information or to arrange a visit, please contact: 

The Registrar 

Telephone: 01242 520691 Fax: 01242 227882 

TheCheUenjKtn^^esCol^seJ^ngixendc^rit^siabli^ied^nhrfw^s^^theediamiWf^girh^ 

Hospitality 

Education! 


ib Switzerland 


•Swiss & US Diplomas 
-Bachelor’s Degree 
MBA, MS, MA 
; intern 

TMb *421983 MM 
flfiitauxkaApB St w t hta flM m d i 


r/©9 exah /% 

St dSL&ravrzis Oxtnriiri 

faster Reufsiai^ 


•AtenMiHBwideiXBljr 

•A.BorC*mrm8nc«hane Q 
PkMMetwnrBanar. [ft 
ctanb H»U, N«rthl.letw » 

Ojtfbrd. 0X8 «PU *** 




1865) 880141 or 
11993] 882292341 



CHARTERHOUSE 


Charterhouse baa a fine tradition of a cad e m ic excellence 
and an-nxmd wh un twv iL 

it is set in a 200 acre rural campus 
aod provides H nWa w i mg facilities including a 
Theatre, Music Centre, An Studio, 

Spots Centra and Athletics Stadium. 

Charterhouse provides a boarding education fix' boys 
aged between 13 and 18 ami girls in the Sixth Form. 

A large somber of Scbotashipe and Exhibitions 
are available for both 13+ and 16+ entry. 


For further info rm ari tm please apply to 
The Admissions Secretary 
Charterhouse, Godalnjing, 

Surrey, GU72DJ 

Tot 01483291500 Fax: 01483 291507 


Forthcoming Education Features 

April 25 - Summer Schools 
May 16 - Language Courses 
June 13 - Independent Schools 


For further information, please contact: 
Alice Croxford 

Tel: 0171 873 4418 Fax: 0171 873 3098 


Modern Boarding 
Modern Opportunities 


The Boarding Education Alliance 
is an association of over 1 80 
schools specialising in boarding 
across the UK 

The Boarding Education Alliance offers a free, impartial information 
service an boarding and referrals to BEA boarding schools 

Call Now For Your Free Infor m a ti on Pack 

0171 388 8866 

or visit our web site www.boarding.org.uk 


$ 


THE BOARDING EDUCATION ALLIANC 



BEDGEBURY 

SCHOOL 


INDEPENDENT BOARDING 8c DAY 
FOR GIRLS 2*4 -18 
Goudhurst, Kent TN 17 2SH 


Boarding is fun! 

Let your daughter spend a night and a day 
with us and she won’t want to leave! 

• Small classes, expert tuition 

• Sound academic standards 

• Unrivalled facilities for outdoor pursuits, and riding 

• Wide range of exciting subject choices 

and extra curricular activities 

• Support for special educational needs 

WEEKLY RETURN BUS SERVICE TO LONDON 
For details please telephone 01580 211954 
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Skiing 


The challenge 
of Himalayan 
heli- skiing. . . 

. . . but first catch your taxi. Arule Wilson is left 
breathless by sublime scenery and great snow 


A taxi to the 
Himalayas, sir? 
That will be 875. 
Oh. and 85,750 for 
the heli-skiing. 
Hell-skiing in the Himala- 
yas? Nothing compared with 
the dangers of the taxi jour- 
ney. 

There was no rush, but 
Raju, my driver, seemed 
unaware of this as he spent 
the worst part of nine hours 
and 1ST miles (SOOkml trying 
to kill us both before I could 
entrust myself to Serge, our 
Swiss helicopter pilot. (Peter 
de vere Hunt, a helx-slding 
Oxfordshire farmer, echoed 
my sentiments; he escaped 
unh urt after a collision 
between his rickshaw and a 
camel) 

No wonder Gurdip Deep, 
my companion on the Sha- 
tabdi Express from Delhi to 
C handig arh, had called me 
brave when he heard of my 
plans to take a cab to Man- 
all, the trekking centre in 
the Pir Panjal range of 
Himachal Pradesh, not far 
from the Tibetan bonier. 

Guests of Himachal Heli- 
copter Skiing usually fly 
from Delhi to Bhuntar and 
drive the final leg in 
four-wheel drive vehicles. 
Alternatively, they can take 
the train and fly* in from 
Chandig arh by helicopter. 

Going by taxi was proba- 
bly a mistake. My driver 
never missed a chance to 
overtake all before him, 
including an entire family 
on a Vespa. 


When we finally arrived, 
there was almost nothing 
happening except a monu- 
mental blizzard. It was. as 
one of the guides, Trevor 
Streat, proclaimed, "snowing 
with authority" in the Valley 
of the Gods. 

Snow was slurping off the 
red metal rooftops of the 
Holiday Inn with muffled 
thumps. Restless hell-skiers, 
denied their daily quota of 
Himalayan thrills, and bored 
Indian honeymoon couples, 
rang room service from their 

A sign 
proclaimed: 
‘No 

Vacancies 
in Heaven. 
Drive Slowly!’ 

cottage-style annexes as the 
three-day storm raged. 

Manali, a not unprosper- 
ous town by Indian stan- 
dards, is at the head of the 
beautiful and fertile Kullu 
Valley, famous for its apples, 
plums, cherries, pears, apri- 
cots, red rice and trekking. 
Heli-culture has been added 
to agriculture in a bizarre 
but friendly symbiosis. 

As we bumped and sloshed 
our way along the muddy 
road to town - like the river, 
it seems to change course 
every year as parts of it are 
swept away and then rebuilt 


- a sign proclaimed: “No 
Vacancies in Heaven. Drive 
Slowly?” 

By now there was an 
extraordinary 7'/jft (2.3 
metres; of new snow. “We 
expect a metre out of any 
decent storm,” says Roddy 
Mackenzie, the Australian 
who climbed Everest before 
starting Himachal Helicopter 
Skiing in 1990. “But this is 
spectacular.” 

Finally, the gods relented 
and allowed us to fly. With 
only three or four guests per 
guide, the heli-skling com- 
pany offers an unusually 
high guide-to-guest ratio, 
which partly explains why 
the skiing there is about 80 
per cent more expensive 
than in British Columbia. 

Even at $5,750 for a week - 
four years' earnings for an 
Indian hart if employee — the 
company says tt has yet to 
make a profit 

And then we were flying 
Into the world's most awe-in- 
spiring mountains. The pow- 
erful Lama helicopter 
dropped us hi gh in a deso- 
late, hauntingly beautiful 
valley. There before us. sav- 
age and sensual, were peaks 
of more than 20.000ft Deo 
Tibba. Indrasun. Mukherbay. 
It almost hurt to turn away 
from the terrifying beauty 
and start our descent The 
snow billowed around our 
knees, sending puffs of glis- 
tening powder over our 
shoulders and sometimes 
into our frees. 

We floated effortlessly 
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HeS-skilng: the Himalayas offer some of the most exh Berating and exerting sport tn the world 


through rhododendron 
bushes, vaulted ceilings of 

Himala y an nalt and stands Of 

silver birch, their delicately 
peeling bark reflecting 
shafts of sunlight. Yellow- 
billed blue magpies fluttered 
and squawked in the fir 
trees; an occasional golden 
eagle soared above. 

During one descent, two of 
the groups watched, fasci- 
nated, as a white wolf pad- 
ded through a nearby snow- 
field. At such moments, 
perhaps, you can be almost 
as in touch with the divine 
as the monks chanting in 
the nearby Buddhist tem- 
ples. Hie skiing in the Hima- 
layas can be sublime. It Is 
never ordinary. 

In almost a decade of the 
most exotic helicopter skiing 
in the world. Himachal Heli- 
copter Skiing claims it has 


only recorded an average of 
one day of poor snow condi- 
tions a season - and a per- 
fect safety record. 

“We have tremendous tree 
skiing. And the scenery is 
unbelievable." says Jan 
Neuspiel. operations man- 
ager. 

The company also pro- 
duces food of European qual- 
ity. without diluting the 
Indian content. At both Man- 
ali and Patlikuhl, the com- 
pany uses European food 
and beverage supervisors. 

At Manali, operation head- 
quarters. Lucy Barnard 
sends stores from Delhi at 
the beginning of the season 
and then supplements sup- 
plies by shopping locally. 
She works closely with the 
Indian chef. “He's excellent.'' 
she says. 

"We try very bard to keep 


the Indian influence in our 
meals. Obviously at this alti- 
tude, with snow on the 
ground, we have to work 
with what we can get in the 
local market. A lot of it 
comes up the valley from 
towns at lower altitudes like 
Kullu and Bhuntar. Chicken 
is always plentiful. The spin- 
ach Is very good right now.” 

I found the cuisine tasty, 
varied and consistent. Speci- 
men menu: chicken soup, 
c hilli chicken, sauteed beans 
and almonds, and mashed 
pumpkin, followed by gtdlab 
jamun - a very sweet pud- 
ding. Eggs are also plentiful. 
Most clients start the day 
with cereals, natural 
yoghurt, omelettes and toast 
and marmalade. 

Guides, pilots and engi- 
neers are all flown in from 
overseas, says Neuspiel. 


adding: “We even flew a new 
Bell 407 here in the bold of a 
747. Like every professional 
heli-skiing operation, we do 
snow and avalanche study 
and control." 

"We have to acclimatise 
people before we can take 
them to the higher slopes. 
But typically, by the end of 
the week, they'll be skiing at 
5.000 metres. Clients pay for 
a weekly total of 30,500 verti- 
cal metres, but we guarantee 
21,500 metres. Extra vertical 
is charged at $75 per 1.000 
metres.” 

It looks like there is a lot 
of extra snow on the way. 
Roddy Mackenzie has been 
looking at satellite 
weather images. "Guess 
what we’ve got coming in 
four days?” he says. “A big 
storm. So huge it goes all the 
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was unab le to linger. 

■ For details about Hima- 
chal Helicopter Skiing, con- 
tact its office at RMB 3138. 
Ararat 3377. Australia. Tel + 
61 3 53545542, fax 61 3 
53545557. Email: wwwJiima- 
chaLcom. In North and South 
America, contact HHS Can- 
ada at Box 1000. Cumber- 
land. British Columbia, VOtt 
ISS. Canada or tellfax + 1 250 
336 2501. In the UK contact 
the Ski Club of Great 
Britain's Fresh Tracks pro- 
gramme : 0181-410 2000. 
m Amie Wilson flew to India 
with Air India and stayed at 
the Holiday Inn. Manali. 
Accommodation is of an 
unusually high standard for 
the Himalayas. The Holiday 
Irm is a good three to four- 
star hotel, and the Lodge at 
Patlikuhl is luxurious by 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


UK 


Imagine an idyllic cottage in a 
perfect rural setting. Inside there’s a welcome 
hamper, wine chitling in the fridge and a log Cre waiting 
to be lit. Just a few of the touches that make onr elegantly 
furnished properties so special. 

Call mm for ottr t44 page W brochure. 


01386 701177 
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Escape AemoiBnrtam and aperient* 
an bUad of among UjndtcapaTJnd 
ww kspinlirv. Camay coaagtn. 
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MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Contact the Specialist for 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 
0161 8*5 7275 
www.tristar.co.uk/bistar/ 

ABTA 77854 
ATOL 3201 
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CRETE 


!>UU<fcETE 


Unspoilt scenery, 
breathtaking views and 
empty beadjes. Discover 
Western Crete from self- 
catering village bouses. 
Teli 0181 760 0879 

ATOL 7757 AITO 


QUIETER CRETE 



Charts. KaRves, Palaohora 4 Lootro, 

I pits cbotc* o* HanqoB vMaga locations 
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01789 297705 
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Chania. West Crete 


Alone or with a Partner 

Interesting courses 
Like minded company 
Comfortable beech front hotel 

01978361108 

For brochure _ 


UNIQUE PRIVATE ESTATE; country 
house hotel on Evia. Histone Manor 
House stoops ri: ao i xu i ito apar tments. 
Edge tot eat/m contains; dose sea. 
Syrian Koftdaya 01560 7B6S99. 


CRETE. Carafifiy selected owner run 
acc. in West Crete. Transfer tv Or 
car tnctodad Special tntemi Hahdays. 
Guided waft* (Apr & Octl & Painting 
(May - Sopfl. Brahe <0 CRETE Ltd. 
AT00597. 01 622 630004. 


WEST CRETE. TrwSnonri atone houses, 
lux apartments, superb beeches S 
country. Discover Grata 01865 358001 


ZAKYNTHOS. Beach vitas, deal for 
lamlies. Family Owned. CoL Brack. 
Tel- 01 425 65S227 R4 hi»J. 


RLOXENA/QRECOHLE. Houses on the 
seashore sfps 2-ie. Hotels on the 
sands. Mountain Vdagw, Rydrtve 
ATOL AiTO TcL 01422 37549B 


GERMAHY 


OBOMNY - Doily lew cos Bights and 
howl awanm o fluB on- All major CG. 
German Travel Cenea 0181 429 2900 
ASTA 90685 ATOL 2977 MJA 


MOSWffJ TOURS ASTA vl 996 ATOL 
2609 ft AITO True SpeaaBsiS for 
Germany AI typos of hrMays Tel 0116 
2719822 



A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

SPAIN 

Marbefla dub - a long screech of beach, a 
dob-like ambience and golf nearby. Stay 4 
nights from ,£715, including breakfast. 
EUROPE BROCHURE 

01 244 897 7 77 

THAILAND 

Royal Maridlcn Baan Tiling Ngam. a 
luxury difiside resort with an endless list of 
activities. 7 nights inch breakfast from £1050. 

WORLDWtDE BROCHURE 

01 244 897 8 88 

BERMUDA 

Cambridge Beaches, secluded. stylish, very 
special. 7 nights half board from £1535. 
Caribbean brochure 
01244 897 999 

Ptfco pc «U< fairtr tdwUti fi&t, md ml im, 
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LUXURY HOUDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

i ASTA V171J Ha eu Paiacr. QMcr Oil IRB ATCK. Wi 


T ravel Supplement 

May 9 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, apartment, 
condominium or yacht to let in 1998? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers 
in our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on 
May 9 1998. from as little as £27 + VAT. 

Our travel journalists will be covering holiday options across 
the globe including this year's Mediterranean hotspots, 
a variety of golfing holidays, and much more. 

So, wherever and whatever your holiday home is. 
this supplement will be the perfect place to adertise. 


AFRICA 
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SAFARIS 
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Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
Free 6 week reader reply service 


Price: 


£700 per advertisement (+VAT f 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£48 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 

South of France 

STTROPEZ 


VILLAS 



Lauras non ridges. MWhog. 
oxwng. mjnoaoOvttflde safaris wifi 
die vary ted uutoes. Smart) wifdKto. 
feanAne mtt> condoi Ctf in n cnaia 
yon Meal atari. 

Tel: (01 604) 628879 Fax: 839879 
aa ) **nii tu. ran— ipaan. ran sex 


EXCLUSIVE RS? 


The Blue Book 

The definitive 
villas in the 
Cote d'Azur and 

PALMER 



PARKER 

AQlwvepaola. oiakb, two cm 
and aome have kxsaa caarta 
Fvwuacfaesp 

“ 01494812002 '2£ rl 


Colour 

Photo 


St Tropez 

South of France 


4 bed apartment in 
luxury development 

• Bar and Restaurant * 
• Swimming Pool • 

£7,000 per week 

Available: May-Sept 


>44 17a 873 357G 


= £700 (+VAT / 


♦ 4 bed apartment in 
luxury development 
Bar and Restauarant 
♦ Pool 

Available: May-Sept. 

£7,000 per wk. 

TeL +44 17 J 873 357© 


eg. 4cm = £159 (+V*T) 

Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (• 

L® F PBANCE - ST TROPEZ. 4 
E7.000pA..T eW r ax ^ l ^ 3 JJ»-S«PL 


eg. 4 lines = £36 (+VAT) 

To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
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LUXURY SAFARI SPECIAL LATE OFFER 
The daaSe Zotoabwe Landeta rata), 
11 rights, aft tndurive, toaury 
acconnnodabon. aupeA todgw, girided 
game ddrae and write, now only El ,795 
PP. hdixtes aft KsMc, tanetate, metis. 
Safaris afcu avafiablc In Botswera. SouOi 
Africa. Malawi. ZanUa. errya. Tanzania. 
Gaft tor Brochure. CARRIER -toe Africa 
tapers 01625 563X8 ASTA ATOL 


SAFARIS 


Safari r Z5 f iLve 

Dlireeur tub/ eqjippad land taimn in im 
Notrtnoi Parte. Stay n kaoiry todgst er eenp 
M ftw bo*. GwM 4M Mb to toe Canferi 
, Kalahari, Omdp Date. Oak 
SHfHon Caeff ft SMeagiC 
Kabasd forio, pbtneny nnre. 

01488 681611 

I man 


LUXURY N 
VILLAS 

no later than April 24 1998 

in Barbados 



Advertisement Booking Form 

01244 897 444 . 
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ACTIVITY 



the magic of 

Skyros 

y In Greaea 
& Caribbean 

dll 0171 
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Fa Much Morr 
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Paymentby: 
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Dominique Moseley, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SEl 9HL to reach us tv April 24 1995 

Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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TRAVEL 


H ead down. Draw 
the swing back 
slowly. Let the 

dob do the wort 
Relax those shoulders and 
don't forget to follow 
through. 

Yes, there goes the ball, 
flying into the brightness of 
an Irish morning. See bow ft 
travels above the fairway, 
then dips to land and ran ■ 
like a frolicking rabbit 
along the smooth grass 
towards the green. 

“Not bad for the first 
shot,” 1 modestly say to 
Moira Cassidy, my playing 
partner and director of golf 
at the Portmaraock Hotel 
and golf links course outside 
Dublin. 

*T think you are in the 
graveyard,** says Cassidy. 

My golfing ego is suddenly 
shattered. Hie course at 
Portmaraock is built around 
the old home of the Jameson 


From the grave to the bunker 


whiskey family. It seems oty 
excellently executed drive 
has veered violently to the 
right and ended up in St 
Mamock's, the resting place 
of several members of the 
family that gave its name to 
one of Ireland’s leading 
tipples. Definitely out of 
bounds. 

Cassidy is a woman of 
infinite patience. My tee 
shot at the second goes 
flying off at right angles. At 
the third. I’m in the water, 
at the fourth, in the sand. 

The old coarse at 
Portmaraock, venue for 
many great golfing events, 
is considered to he one of 
the best, if not the best, all 


Kleran Cooke plays a leisurely round or two of golf near Dublin 


round golf links in Britain 
and Ireland. The course at 
the hotel, adjacent but 
unconnected with the 
venerable old course, has 

been open since 1995. 

The 6,195 metre par-71 
course was designed by 
Bernhard Langer and 
developed by a consortium, 
which inrindes Mark 
McCormack’s International 
Management Croup and 
Tony O’Reilly, the Irish 
American businessman. 

“Hiere are very fbw 
locations in Europe which 
could have allowed me the 
opportunity and landscape 
to design such a classic 
championship links,** says 


Langer. “1 hope all those 
who play it discover its 
magic and its challeng in g 


I had occasion to question 
Laager’s words as I 
wandered round the course, 
though with Cassidy’s 
encouragement and 
soothing words; “Enjoy 

yourself, that’s all that 
matters.” 1 was beginning to 
play at least one or two 

decent shots. I even 

managed a par on the 342 

metre eighth hole, a truly 
superb dog leg left, hitting 
first towards the.Sugar Loaf 

in the Wicklow Hills, then 
seawards. 

The euphoria did not last 


long, linger obviously had 
an attack of bunker 
T pnringO! On the 10th. As 1 
fined up for my tee shot, 
Cassidy told me there were 
15 sandtraps on the 484 
metre par-5 hole. I explored 
most as I progressed slowly 
towards the green. 

Ireland has some of the 
world’s great links courses. 
Happily, these are often 
uncrowded. Cassidy and I 
played our round leisurely, 
pausing to look at the views, 
undisturbed by others. 

The P or t mara ock course 
is constructed on 180 acres 
naming along the coast, 
about 11 miles north of 
Dublin city centre. The 103- 


room four star hotel, huDt 
around the old Jameson 
home, offers a variety of 
packages to golfers. 

Portmaraock aims to 
attract the fly-in golfer with 
an l£85 package which 
includes a round of golf; 
lunch and transport to and 
from Dublin airport 

For the more leisurely 
golfer, there is a' package 
which includes a round of 
golf, two nights 
accommodation, breakfast 

and dinner. The price per 
person in the low season 
(Nov-May), based on sharing 
a twin room, is I£179. 

By the time Moira Cassidy 
and 1 had reached the 16th, 1 


had explored most of the 
outer reaches of the course. 

X had left Heathrow in the 
early morning. A good, long 
pint was needed. 

Before I could ease myself 
on to a bar stool three 
greens had to he conquered. 
Cassidy suggested these 
final holes could he 
intimidating. Terrifying is 
the word I would use. On 
the 16th 1 stood on the tee 
and stared out at the brash 
and gorse. Way down below, 
about 200 metres away, was 
a narrow stretch of fairway. 
Three balls were declared 
^faring in action on my way 
to the green. 

On the 185 metre 17th 1 


submerged myself In the 
deepest bunker on the 
course. “Shall I hand you 
down a bucket and spade?" 
asked Cassidy. 

Miraculously, at the third 
attempt, I chipped into the 
hole. Some honour restored. 

The 408 metre 18th runs 
alongside the Velvet Strand, 
one of the area's finest 
beaches. I took a Mulligan 
after my tee shot nearly 
decapitated some poor horse 
rider out for an innocent 
pa wft»r along the sands, I 
then pared the hole. 

Cbraveyards, bunkers, 
ponds and beaches, I had 
visited them all. Pints and 
beef sandwiches arrived. 
“Just keep trying," said 
Cassidy. “But not too 
much." 

■ P art m am ock Hotel & Golf 
links, Partmamock, Co 
Dublin, inland. Tel: 
00353 - 1 - 8460611 . 8462422 . 


The French lineage 
of an Irish club 


U ntil compara- 
tively recently 
the stereotype 
of a fine Irish 
country house, 
with some notable excep- 
tions, was a venerable old 
pile occupied by an ancient 
Anglo-Irish family fanarr on 
hard times and forced to sell 
off family treasures to keep 
the place intact. 

Straflkn House, now the 
Kildare Hotel and Country 
Club, can be seen as one 
such example. During the 
12th century, Richard Fitz- 
Gtibert de Clare, better 
known., as Strongbow, gave 
the lands at StrafFan to 
another compatriot, Maurice 
Fitzgerald. The estate 
changed hands several 
times, through war, rebel- 
lion and invasion, until 
Hugh Barton bought the 
estate in 183L Barton was 
the grandson, of Thomas Bar- 
ton, of County Cork, who 
founded a wine company in 
Bordeaux. 

Barton was broug ht up in 
France but had to flee to 
escape the . French Revolu- 


Stewart Dalby gets a glimpse of history refurbished 


tion’s excesses. In 1832, he 
started building a grand 
house for his family which 
forms the basis of the pres- 
ent chib. 

The design of the new 
house, now the east wing of 
the hotel, was based on that 
of a great chateau at Louve- 
dennes, west of Paris. The 
outlines of the mansard roof, 
chimneys and windows of 
the Barton house can 
still be seen In the hotel, 
indicating their French lin- 
eage. 


S ubsequent genera- 
tions of the Barton 
family grew up 
there. In the 1930s, 
the family fortunes 
went into decline. In 1987, it 
was decided to demolish half 
tiie house to save costs. A 
huge sale of contents was 
organised over six days. In 
1949, Derick Barton, great- 
great-grandson of Hugh, 
gave up the struggle, sold 
the house for a knock-down 
price and went and lived in 
Straffan village. 

There were several new 
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VUha. ■panraenu. bmcb - amn wijh pools. 

•erne on *c bach, o*tn oo Botfcounei 
- (he choice lx jmml 
* UNSPOILT ST. KITTS • 

Right a ibc beach - bonnful 1- and 
2-hod viDao ■rith pooh. 

Ring [or details 


ELDERONE 

lfcfcNU 4 USra 018144*7405 

►mi hnhgBMw e jwg g ah 


YACHTING 


FOR BROCHURE PLEASE CALL: 

London, *171 711 **44 
lunCHXSTEB, OKI X7S T7*» 

muw utj ,rw ni» tg n mp 


LATM AMERICA. Fights and Monwda 
holdews. boat value sendee and chokae. 

Ubunay Latin America 01 B 1 7473108 or 
0161 832 1441 lor your free maiiazlw A 
bndam. ASIA V 2522 ATOL 2828 

Ana SatoNMoumey te linep^^ 


SCOTLAND 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxury crewed yachts - both sail 
and power - in the 60- 200ft range 
and of the very highest calibre 
available for charter Caribbean. 
Mediterranean and woddwidc. 

Crcstar Yachts Lid 
Colette Street, 125 Skume Street 
London, SW1X9AL' 

TU: 0171 730 9962 
Raou 017] 8248691 
E-— 3 : neMr jNLhtj ^ mifl rnra 

Member of MYBA 


AUSTRALIA 


ULnUXE AUSTRALIA, NEW 2 EALAM 1 & 
HJ Contact toe Bin spedatota tore moo 
atftfce and Mridualy Bland 
itnavtas. Cal to racehn our brochures. 
ToalftotHD 01284 7 B 22 HL ASIA V 5732 

ACTIVITY 


CRUISING 




^tor CSppers new Summer rates 
£ Med on talk* of tall ships. 

& Nov. Dec. F. East 
Ste/Wy Jan Cnrise 10 May 
7 ms pi. bauds, skip, itin. & 
prices. Jam along! 
giano 9 oio some MDSteninm 
space 6 or 22 Dec “99 
Capetown or B. Aires to 
Amariica. 32 w 16 d^ys! 

Hlghdhvr Travel 

Tfeb 018 i 668 2043 


LUXURY CRUSES by W» OpiCWHR 


owners until Michael Srnur- 
fit, nhairennn and chief exec- 
utive of the Jefferson Smur- 
fit Group, Ireland’s largest 
company, bought it in 1988. 

Smurfit, who built up his 
packaging group from a 
Email Dublin shoe-box con- 
cern into a multi-billion 
pound international busi- 
ness, said his wish was to 
build a resort (the hotel 
opened in 1991) ranking with 
the best in the world in 
terms of elegance, comfort 
and service, but uniquely 
Irish in atmosphere and hos- 
pitality. 

He cannot legislate for the 
Irish weather, hut in just 
about every other respect 
Smurfifs creation rivals the 
most luxurious clubs any- 
where. There is an 18 -hole 
championship golf course, 
together with a clubhouse 
and restaurant; salmon and 
trout fishing is available on 
a one-mile stretch of the Lif- 
fey; five specially created 
lakes are stocked with carp, 
bream, tench and perch; 
there are two indoor tennis 
courts and an international 


Tel 0171 272 5409 
Fa \ 0 l 7 1 2 “2 6 i s i 



Solemar UK 

Toscany, Umbria, 
Sotxtbjem K»ly. Sicily 
and Historical Cities. 

Over 1 DOO villas and apartment*, 
many wtth pads, sleep* 2- IS 
FYiDy bonded ABTOT 5067 

0181 201 9338 


■m 


RIVERA axed, choice of holds & apt*. 
By drive, died ffighis. Corona your 
agent or Tourisms Varney 0 i 7 i 495 
6877 . Ftfy bonded ASIA VB 862 ATOL 
3204 

TUSCAN COAST Mora A/gernarto. akrafl 
an Hand. House vMi magrtfleent mews 
of lha sea near irepott beaches. 00 
mins, noth el Rome. Td 0181 987 991 B 
Fax 0101 747 8343 

TUSCANY & THE AMALFI COAST. 
VBIas. farmhouses ft apartments. NUfty 
wHh pools, man started. Tuscany, 
Umbria, Pnaitana 8 Capri, Roma, 
Florence, Venice. The best properties 
are in the ftafian Chapters' colour 
braehure. TelBphano : om 565 3636 


BALEARICS 

ppsimHn vaiJS adUi oopfa in Mza & 
Majorca. In unspoilt locations, most 
staffed. Tlw best properties are In the 
Spamsh Chapters' colour brochure, 
-telephone: oin 5853634 


PORTUGAL 


PORTUGAL 
Beautiful manor houses 
& cottages, 

mos (raffed ft w* pools. WWwn ft 
antra) Pwtupr) ft Wesmm Algarve. 

The best prop*** are to me 
Paoigueee Chaptera" brochure. 
Tel 0171 58S 3634 


gymnasium; and the health 
club has an indoor swim- 
ming pool, saunas, Jacuzzi, 
exercise room and farfiitiae 
for massage and beauty 
treatments. 

Gay pigeon shooting and 
riding can also be organised. 
Ireland’s leading race- 
courses. the Curragh, Pun- 
chestown, Naas, Fairhouse 
are all in the area, and Dub- 
lin is Just 17 miles away. 

The hotel itself has been 
lovingly restored - and 
beyond. The demolished 
wing has been replaced and 
there are now 45 bedrooms, 
individually furnished; some 
have Chippendale chairs, 
William and Mar y dressers 
and other Georgian antiques. 

The hotel is a repository of 
fine art There are some 600 
works, with pride of place 
going to SmurBt's collection 
of Jack B. Yeats. As Yeats is 
one of my favourite painters, 
I could spend an entire 
break in the Yeats room, 
looking at paintings like 
“The Tinkers Encampment**. 

But if one is forced into 
the open, to say, walk off 





The KBdare hotel and cMk could it d become a rich man’s foBy? Almost certainly not 


dinner in the Byeriey Turk 
restaurant, there are lovely 
strolls along the Liffey 
through a Victorian walled 
garden or past an arboretum 
of exotic trees. 

But could it all become a 
rich man’s folly? Almost cer- 


tainly not. Ireland has 
changed enormously In the 
past 10 years. Hundreds of 
foreign companies, many 
computer concerns, have 
been attracted by low corpo- 
rate taxes and cheap wages. 
And the “K" club has its 


share of stock celebrities - 
Hollywood actor Sylvester 
Stallone was a recent 
guest 

The tore business, how- 
ever, could be hum visiting 
business executives, particu- 
larly from the US, to use the 


hotel's conference facilities. 
■ The ‘K’ Club, tel: 01 
6273333. fax 01 6273312. Slew- 
art Dolby travelled to Dubtin 
with Aer Ungus. Prices from 
London Heathrow to Dublin 
start at £76 return. Details 
0645 737747. 





A WORLD OP ELEGANT RESORTS 

NEW ZEALAND 

Bre ath ta k i ng scenery - fjords, beaefaea and 
snow-capped mo on ai m; sight-teeing 
opportunities galore; quiet roads and a 
choice of luxury lodgft delightful 
Kimberley Lodge on the Bay of Islands 
to MHIbrook Resort with its 

e hm pio m M p golf 10 ti ght* 

from around £2510 included 

Sights with Air New Zealand. 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 888 

TUB OLD PALACE. CHESTER. CHI IRB 


BEARWOOD LAKES GOLF CLUB 


Wok i ugh am , B erksh ire 


Voted Best New Course in the South East by Golf World in 1996 

A Private Members Club with no societies and green fee golfers. 

Set in the heart of Berkshire amongst mature pines, rhododendrons and imposing lakes 

Located less than an hour from the centre of London 

Are these not reasons enough to find out more? 

The last few Membership Debentures are now available 
Call 0118 979 7900 NOW for full details 


In Gascony SW France 

entire fortified village 13c. 

TO LET 

on a -weekend, weekly or monthly basis 
comprising 11 beautiful furnished houses 
with an overall capacity for 51 guests. 

Rare and genuine ambiance in a beautiful landscape 

Contacts 

Tel: (33) 562 689501 Fax: (33) 247 320252 
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Bearwood Lakes Gout Club, Bearwood Road, Sikolesbah, Nr Wokingham, Bnmam i r , RG 41 4 SJ 
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DORDOGNE 

if price is not critical but 
quality is, ring Ken Todman 
for an exceptional chateau 

and Manor House. 

♦♦♦ 

Tel: +33 553249608 
Fax; +33 553576251 
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CAHORS, Surmy Southwestern Prance, 
amidst the rineyanJs. absolute quiet 
ft privacy. Old bouse, 5 persons 
max 4000FFR FVW J un-Sep, Phone 
01 42 52 25 17 


SOUTHERN BRITTANY - LE POULDU 
Charming converted bam In pretty 
ihmride harlot, 5 mins drive to beadL 
Garden Steeps B*. AuataUa year round 
(ltd. juvaub 98). Thtmaes 30133. 


PROVENCE & ST. TROPEZ VBu & 
chateaux fifth pools, man staffed & 
vifega houses. Provence, ST. Trope*. 
Cote d'Azur, Dordogne, Gascony, The 
Alps ft other redone- Tire Deal 
properties are In the Ranch Chatters' 
eotow brochure. Tel: 01 71 565 3635 

PROVENCE Domains de Go# de Pont 
Royal. Mas on a Gdf course designed 
by BofluEtfiros, wtth Tennis. Pod. 
Jacuzzi, 3 Bads, 3 Baths. Avattie year 
round. Ofl Season; FF 560 QA*. High 
Season: FF 9000 A«. Teb *<*44070 7645 
« 90709534 . Far + 87 .S 871 3262 

PERKWRD CHATEAU o! 6 bedrooms and 
three chamang properties w»i 1 , 2 and 4 
bedrooms in enclosed park avalabfs 
AprttOct Large petti, games room, 
resident caretaker. S 25 M 2 HH p.w. 
Tel 01306-711332 

BORDEAUX REGION - Totally restored 
Stem cottage antid vineyards. Sleeps 
4 . Avertable year round £250 pAv. 
Tel/Fax: 00 - 33 - 5 - 5661-3640 

VAR NEAR TOULON. Romanbc Private 
An Deco VBa. by sea. large groumto. 
eacnptionalvtaws, 3 bod. wsi equipped. 
bccws beach, front £700 pw, not July. 
Fare 01 B 44 338361 


WINE. NOWANDV COTTAGE. Small 
vMage Nr. Mont Michel. Complete 
restoration. Log (ire, electric heaters. 
2 bedrooms. Brttamy fortes Dst Let 
from £155 P.W. Tel: 01 364 683E7S V 
Fart: 01 354694656 
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fermor* tefermaiion call 017J 6U 2924112928 
Namibia Tburkm 6 Oandoj Street. London W|M OLQ 


Forthcoming Travel Features 

Cruising - March 21 Safari - April 4 
Travel Supplement - May 9 


Cndalng; Includes spedaHst editorial by top joomalistg exploring the world of cruising. 

Safari: The beautiful and dhrerse. continent of Africa vriB to ex^orad fa the spring fcatw fl . 

Travel Suppteflient: WUi quality editorial from our regular contributors, tfaf* vrill be a comprehensive 
gubfa to the most knuriouB hoRday options worldwide and the best hotels to stay In. 

For farther Information please contact: Paul Mealdns 
Tel: *44 171 873 3S76 Fax: 4-44 171 873 3098 EmaH: patri-maaMnceFT^ 
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Scrambling along in south-western 

Roger Bray ignores the Samaria gorge in favour of a lesser known, much quieter, neighbo 



D o not linger in 
bed if you 
intend to walk 
down the Arfi- 
dhena Gorge. 
Hie long, zigzag climb from 
Loutro to Anopolis is best 
completed before the sun 
has stuck its head above the 
parapet. Leave it too late 
and you risk being dehy- 
drated and drained of energy 
before the real test has 
begun. 

The Arfdhena is a great 
gash in the limestone cliff 
which rises abruptly from 
the Libyan Sea on the south 
coast of western Crete. It is 
something of a poor relation. 
Not far away Is the better 
knows Samaria, Europe's 
longest gorge, which Is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be 
more spectacular. But the 
Samaria is walked by up to 
3,000 tourists a day. In the 
Ar&dbena, you are mostly 
alone. 

There is another reason 
for this. It is not to be trifled 
with. There Is some serious 
scrambling to be done. While 
rape and chain r which until 
recently were the only 
means of negotiating some 
7Qft of sheer rock face, have 
been supplemented by a pair 
of solidly fixed ladders, they 
still demand a steady head 
for heights. 

We approached with 
apprehension. In Anopolis. 
where figs ripened and goat- 
skins hung to dry, two Swiss 
hikers made it worse. Their 
guide book, they told us, 
advised taking pitons. 

The descent Into the gorge 
did not augur well. Missing 
the way, we crossed the 
high, rackety road bridge at 
the near deserted village of 
Ar&dhena and wandered 
cluelessly until we stumbled 
on an alternative, precipi- 
tous path. 

From the baking heat of 
early afternoon, we were 
plunged into deep shade. 
Goats scuttled at our step, 
perching on narrow ledges 
as if to mock our anxiety. 
Oregano, its scent intense 
when crushed between the 
fingers, grew profusely in 
the dry soil 

In the event, our experi- 
ence demonstrated the diffi- 
culty of recommending such 


routes. The walk took a total 
of about 6% hours, slightly 
more than half of that In the 
gorge Itself. You need to 
be agile. There is one huge 
rock where iron still have to 
use a short length of rope. 
Vertigo sufferers should stay 
away. 

The little beach at Mar- 
mara “Marble" Bay, with its 
limpid, lapping water and 
thirst-slaking, cliff-side tav- 
erns, appeared to us as wel- 
come as Aqaba must have 
been to T.E. Lawrence. 

Loutro, a crescent of 
low-rise buildings In the tra- 
ditional white and blue of 
the Greek islands, (s an 
excellent base for walking in 
a part of Crete where rela- 
tively few tourists venture. 
There are no cars. The only 
way in or out is by boat The 
beginnings of a road have 
been laid, but It was stopped 
after protests from the ferry 
owners and, while their 
reaction may have been 
prompted by self-interest, 
most visitors would say 
amen to that 


your feet. Cobbled mule 
tracks, who knows how 
ancient, wind their way up 
steep rock faces, asphodels 
grow like milestones, a stone 
fire circle is testimony to an 
impromptu feast Nor do you 
have to go scrambling and 
climbing. The Imbros Gorge, 
accessible by boat from Lou- 
tro to Hora Sfaklon and then 
by bus. is a delightful, unad- 
venturous amble down to 
the sea. 


Stoke up at a taverna in 
the village of Imbros with a 
Sfekion pie, a kind of para- 
tha filled with cheese, topped 
with honey and more than 
enough to sustain you 
through the four-hour hike. 
On days when there is the 
slightest breeze the gorge, 
which narrows in some 
places to a few feet acts as a 
funnel, cooling the air even 
where there Is no shade from 
fig, maple and oak. 


When you emerge near the 
coast at komitades you must 
either walk the last few kilo- 
metres on an asphalt road, 
get someone to call you a 
taxi or catch the bus. Tav- 
erna owners greet you from 
terraces, suggesting you kill 
time there. You could go 
through a lot of refreshment 
while you wait. It took us an 
hour to reach Horn Sfaklon 
and no bus passed. 

We arrived to watch hun- 


dreds of unsuitably shod 
sightseers, some already 
wearing commemorative 
T-shirts, shuffling off the 
ferry which had brought 
them from the Samaria. 
There were 23 coaches 
waiting to carry them back 
to the north of the island, it 
made us feel smug to have 
avoided the hordes. 

Nowhere near as smug, 
however, as the night we 
returned from the ArSdhena. 


That night « MI « J? d 
joined an elite dub. At dm 
ner ravenous after our exer 

we ordered fir too 
many vvhen 4ve 


the kitchen and the two 

dozen tables 

sole responsibility, my 
Aradheno.” „ _ 

m Information: Roger Bray 
travelled 0 >ilh SunvU Holt- 
, AAoainifti.&a 


shook our heads a. the ^"oW-SSS 449310181-232 
.i... If n «i 1 ic the Baiter, -few; rmo UiOfika 


take 


tity. Vassilis. the 
instantly offered 
some back without 
We apologised, exporting 
that the climb had made us 

over eager. „ 

■•This." he said, a sweep of 
taking in steps to 


9797 ) which offers one week's 
bed and breakfast ot the 
Hotel Porto Lout ro firm £375 
(two weeks from £4551 
■ Walkers should take 
Landscapes of Western Crete 
(Sunflower Books, £9.99). 


A! 


fter poking about in 
the nearby ruins, 
which are certainly 
.Roman but the 
foundations may have been 
l aid earlier, there is nothing 
to do but swim, stretch out 
with a book under a beach 
umbrella and eat at the half 
dozen or so tavernas along 
the hay, finishing the even- 
ing with a glass of wine. 

At the charming Hotel 
Porto Loutro, run by the 
redoubtable Alison Androu- 
Lakakis and Stavros, her 
Greek husband, there is a 
sign In the terrace bar ban- 
ning motile telephones. 

Loutro remains blissfully 
free of the twin curse of jet- 
skis and noisy discos and 
thus attracts people of quiet 

fln fhiiBtagmn 

Most people who come go 
walking. From a distance 
this dust-brown landscape 
holds little promise. W. Stan- 
ley Moss, the wartime hero 
who kidnapped General 
Kneipe, commander of Ger- 
many’s occupying forces, lik- 
ened it to a husk. 

On closer inspection, it is 
full of fascinations. Par- 
tridges whirr from beneath 



Make mine yoga with 
fresh vegetables 

Gary Mead visits Crete's south to stretch mind and body 


VOTED 

MOST 

EXHILARATING SAILING 

World 



By 

Mediterranean 

Winds! 


Seas that captivated Ulysses on his 10 years voyage anxiously await you on an unforgettable sail. On your next 
vacation, experience the exciting challenges of the Creek seas, open your sails and fifl them with the friendly winds 
of the Aegean and Ionian Seas. Travel through dreamy destinations and discover the part of Greece that lives in you. 
Contact your travel agent and sail among the Greek Gods of Wind. 


efore us stands a 
man soon to be 50. 
his bronzed body a 
glowing example of 
sensibly developed muscula- 
ture. He has an Impish smile 
and twinkling eyes. 

In a few seconds he will 
commence - start is too thin 
a word - 30 minutes of the 
moat energetic yet balletic 
movement I have ever seen. 
Only the fact that he is bald 
gives any hint that he is 
recovering from chemother- 
apy treatment. 

Before he gave his demon- 
stration of what astanga 
yoga is, Derek told his small, 
not terribly well-formed but 
focused audience: “Just 
remember. Perfection is the 
best you can do at any par- 
ticular moment" 

Just what I needed to 
bear. Almost a decade 
younger and not - yet - suf- 
fering from any life-threaten- 
ing illness. I can do about 
one-20th of what this man 
can. Mind you. he has been 
doing it for a couple of 
decades or more, although I 
accept that is a poor excuse. 

Together with Radba, his 
business partner, Derek - 
they are known by first 
names only - has estab- 
lished the Practice Place, 
perched on the side or Cre- 
tan cliffs above the Aegean 
Sea. as one of the centres for 
astanga yoga devotees and 
newcomers. 

Astanga is a vigorous, aer- 
obic form of yoga, in which 
the basic movements of the 
more widely known iyengar 
yoga are given additional 
athleticism. 

It is not aerobics - there is 
no repetitive pounding 
accompanied by raucous 
musical thumping. Instead, a 
series of stretches and bends 
- all with regular, rhythmi- 
cally controlled deep breath- 
ing-are carried out with a 
speed that sets the pulse rac- 
ing and the heart working. 

Experts might quibble but, 
as a working distinction, it 


might be argued that iyen- 
gar yoga works on getting 
particular postures abso- 
lutely right and astanga 
works on getting through a 
complete series of postures, 
building up pose-perfection 
over time. 

The Practice Place is a 
largish building, housing a 
self-contained collection of 
rooms, with kitchen and a 
covered outdoor area where 
vegetarian-only meals are 
served. It is situated at the 
remote spot, too small to be 
a village, called Agios Pav- 
los, on the southern coast of 
Crete, about two hours' 
drive from Her&klion, and 
far removed from the lager- 
swilling mayhem an Crete's 
northern coast. 


I 


f eating and drinking to 
excess - and 50 differ- 
ent ways to be embar- 
rassing before lunch is 
your idea of fun - avoid the 
Practice Place. 

But if you relish the pros- 
pect of first-class yoga 
instruction, swimming in 
clean, blue sea two minutes' 
walk away, and finishing off 
with some Uatxiki and a 
glass of retsina over a chess 
game in a local taverna, this 
is heaven. 

Derek and Radha open the 
Practice Place between April 
and November, with two- 
week courses being the 
norm. Most of the staff - 
who do the cooking and 
cleaning - are serious 
(which does not mean 
humourless) astanga practi- 
tioners paid a nominal sum 
in exchange for free yoga les- 
sons, and board and lodging. 
There are always other 
activities besides astanga 
yoga on offer: the two weeks 
I attended had classes in 
ceramics, salsa dancing, and 
iyengar yoga, each taught by 
a professional. 

Accommodation is baste 
but comfortable, with two 
people sharing a sea-facing 
room, most with balconies 


and all with showers. The 
(all-vegetarian) food is high 
quality, with an interest- 
ingly varied menu, with very 
imaginative use of local pro- 
duce. There is an abundance 
of salads, peppers, auber- 
gines. pastas, curries, tasty 
puddings, and delicious 
cakes for afternoon tea. 

The range of people when I 
visited included a BBC TV 
producer, a Canadian adver- 
tising executive, a nurse, 
teachers, social work- 
ers ... it is the kind of activ- 
ity. and also the kind of 
place, that attracts people 
who are concerned about 
themselves and others. 

In case that sounds alarm- 
ingly luwie. relax. The Prac- 
tice Place is definitely not 
about group hugs, encounter 
groups or mind -trick guff. 
There is no pressure to per- 
form or conform. 

The day starts early for 
some, with morning self- 
practice classes (under guid- 
ance from either Radha or 
Derek) Tor the staff and 
advanced students. Begin- 
ners, or those who need 


refresher tuition, then have 
a taught class, which ends 
mid-morning in time for an 
outdoor brunch of fresh 
fruit, yoghurt, breads and 
some cooked dishes. After- 
noons are given over to 
other activities, which 
stretch on more or less as 
long as people want, fol- 
lowed by early supper. 

As for the yoga itself - 
well . . . even the real devo- 
tees admit that going 
through an hour or so of 
punishing labour, stretching 
and bending every fibre, 
sweating buckets in order to 
make those positions and 
keep up with the group flow, 
is not terribly appealing, at 
the start. But you feel such a 
sense of physical and psy- 
chological well-being that by 
the end of the holiday you 
vow never to stop. 

■ The Practice Place, 117 
Ditchling Road, Brighton, 
East Sussex BNl 6JB. Tel: 
(00 44) 01273-276175. Prices 
per person for a two-week 
stay, excluding flights, range 
from £415 to £575 - ask about 
Umg-stay discounts. 




GREECE: 


COLUMBUS# 


Don't pay too much for 
your travel insurance 

0171 37 soon 


SEABOURN’S 
NEW VALUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 



rom April till October, the Seaboum 
Spirit and Sea bourn Legend will cruise 
throughout the Mediterranean region 
including St Tropez, Venice, Dubrovnik, 
Istanbul and the Greek Isle,. 

And, combined with our tailor-made 
land tours and hotel programmes 
J °ur “««“««>» sure to be exceeded 

by our “Seabourn Experience” 

For fun details of our new value cruise 
fares (from £2,386 including wines and 
spu-rts, gratuities and p or , taxes) contact 
your travel agent or call 0171 930 444 . 7 . 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Van Gosh Museum 

Tat 31-20-570 5200 
Utagawa Kuntyoshi (1797-1861): Heroes 
and Ghosts. Survey of work by one of 
Japan’s leading 19th century prinimakars. 

Includes more than 160 prints, paintings 

and drawings; to Apr 5 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Het Muzfektheator 

Tat 31-20-551 8911 

Oedipus Rex and Psalmensymfonle: 

Stravinsky docile- bill. New. co-production 

with the Salzburg festival, c£ rented by Peter 
Sellars. The conductor is Hans Vonk, and 
the cast Includes Willard White; Mar 16, 19 
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9 Budapest Festival Orchestra: conducted 
by hdn Fischer in works by Wagner and 
Liszt; Mar 17 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: conducted 

by Seiji Ozawa In Mahler’s Symphony No. 

B; Mar 20- 

EXHBmONS 
Mus6e d'Orsay 
Teh 33-1-4049 4814 
www.MusoB-Orsay.fr 

Manet. Monet, and the Gare Saint-U 2 are: 
places Manet's famous painting in a 
context provided by works by other artists 
and a group of related drawings, prints and 
photographs; to May 17 

Musda du Louvre 
Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.touvre.fr 

La Collection Lemme: 17th and 18th 
century Italian art. Exhibition to mark the 
gift to the Louvre of 20 paintings and a 
sculpture; to May 11 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-215-763 8100 
www.phitomuseum.org 
Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century: An 
American Anthology. 300 works by more 
than 30 artists, all of them without formal 
training. Includes paintings, sculptm and 
installations by artists ranging from 
Grandma Moses Cl 860-1961) to Ken Grimes 
(b.1947). Organised by the Museum of 
American Folk Art, the exhibition will 
transfer to Atlanta: to May 17 
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1 BELFAST 

1EATRE 

‘and Opera House 

1: 44-1232-241919 

viene: A Tribute to Dietrich. Starring SIfin 
illips; Mar 16, 17, 18. 19. 20 
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HELSINKI 




The Musical Gmq>\ c.1623, by Hendrick Ter Bragg hen, one of the Dutch ’Masters of Light 1 celebrated in an axMbttion currently showing at the Walters Art Gaflery in Baltimore 


3NCERTS 

■Rharmonte 

I: 49-30-2548 8354 

- 'riin Phjlharmonlc Orchestra: conducted 

Philippe Herreweghe In Bach’s Passion. 

' th soloists including Arme-Sofie von Otter 
1 Matthias Goeme; Mar 17, IB 

BOLOGNA 

ERA 

- itro Comunale 

39-51-529 999 

wjiettunoJt/bolteatrocomunato 

■ Don Carlo: by Verdi. Co-production with 
Grand Theatre de Gendve, conducted 
ERahuTrrbaJ In a staging by Andrei 

ran; Mar 19 

I Camplelb: by Wolf-Ferrari. New 
Auction conducted by Bruno Bartoletti in 
aging by Narml G arete, with designs by 
_ onto Ftorentkio; Mar 20 

CHICAGO 

. VCERTS 
hestra Hafl 
1-312-294-3000 
v.cNcagosymphony.org 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
ducted by Oliver Knussen in works by 
vfnsky, Ueberaon and Knussen. With 
■ano Lucy Shelton and hom soloist Gall 
ams; Mar 14. 17 

- Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
riuctad by Oliver Knussen In works by 
sorgsky/StokowsM and Knussen. With 
■ano Rosemary Hardy; Mar 19, 20 

CLEVELAND 

’’ aamoNs 

/eland Museum of Art 
, 1-216-421 7340 

■ v.demusartcom 

zan Treasures: Early Christian, 

' aissance and Baroque Art from the 
.al Collections. Selection of 39 
uscripts, reliquaries, paintings and 
% pturas from the 6th to 18th centuries; to 
• 12 

jfl ED INBURGH 

Phonal Gaflery of Scotland 
r 144-131-624- 6200 

jMovoring the Itaitan Baroque: The Denis 
Son Collection. 17th and 18th century 
GPcs by Italian painters including 
; ’rdno; ends tomorrow 

A FLORENCE 

Wa ia 

Iro Gokkmf 
39-55-211158 

Y.magtfofior&Ttino.corn 
. o: by Montivertfl. New staging by Luca 

coni, to celebrate ttw reopening of the 
. ro Goldoni. The conductor is Ren6 
lbs; Mar 14. 15, 17, 18, 20 

; FRANKFURT 

4CERTS 
ikfurt Oper 

49-69-21202 

iWF-Sinfonfeorchester Peter Maxwell 
es conducts his First and Second 
• asia on John Tavener's In Nomine, and 

- art’s vtotin concerto In D major. With 
- 1 soloist Christian TetzJaff; 

15 

Sslng Stars; mezzosoprano Xerea 

er, pianist Hans Sjsactere and 
... iphonlst Hubert Cteessens of the 

terdam Concertgebcxiw perfomia 

. iramme including works by Purcell, 
art, Brahms and DebLesy; 

' 19 





■RA 

Jsh National Opera 

358 - 9-4030 2211 

Magk Flute: by Mozart. New 

luctlon by Swedish director Etienne 

ra-, designed by Peter TBIberg. 

ducted by 18-yeawHd Mikko Franck; 


Mar 18, 20 

■ HOUSTON 

DANCE 
Houston BaRet 

Tel: 1-713-227 2787 
The Snow Maiden: premiere of a new 
full-length work choreographed by Ben 
Stevenson to a Tchaikovsky score arranged 
by John Lanchbery, in a co-production with 
American Ballet Theatre. Bolshoi ballerina 
Nina Ananiashvili will make her Houston 
debut in the title role. The designs are by 
Desmond Heetey; Mar 14, 15, 20 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, The Mena 
Collection and the Contemporary Arts 
Museum 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 

• Robert Rauschenberg. Previously seen 
at the Guggenheim, New York, this major 
retrospective, shown In Houston at three 
museums, spans the artist’s 50 year career 
and Includes some 400 works; to May 17 

• The Body of Christ In the Art of Europe 
and New Spain: 1150-1800. 75 paintings, 
sculptures, manuscripts and textiles, which 
together address the meaning and 
devotional function of the Image ot Christ; 
to Apr 12 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHOmON 

Fondation de I’Hermhage 

Teh 41-21-320-5001 

Pointillisme: more than 100 works, including 
loans from Europe and the US. tracing the 
influence of Seurat on a generation of 
young painters at the turn of the century, to 
Jun 1 

■ LISBON 

CONCERTS 

100 Days Festival, Expo *98 
Portuguese Symphony Orchestra: 
programme of 20th century works; Main 
Auditorium, Centro Cultural de BeI6m: 

Mar 18 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Hafl 

Tel: 44-171-838 8891 
The Royal Opera: Meflstofele, by Boito. 
Concert performance, conducted by 
Bernard Haitink. The title role is sung by 
Samuel Ramey; Mar 14, 16 

Royal Festival HaR 
Teh 44-171-960 4242 

• Beethovenhalte Orchestra: conducted by 
Marc Soustrot in works by Beethoven. With 
violin soloist Raphael Oleg; Mar 15 

• London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Mark Elder In Bach’s Mass in 
Q minor, with the Choirs of Westminster 
and St. Paul's Cathedral: Mar 15 

• City ot Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Sir Simon Rattle In 
works by Boulez and Messiaen; Mar 16 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Mahler's Symphony No. 6; 
Mar 18 

• Boston Symphony Orchestra: Sa|i 
Ozawa conducts Mahler’s Symphony No. 3: 
Mar 19 

EXHIBITIONS 

BarUcan Art Gaflery 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

m Shaker. The Art of Craftsmanship- First 

major exhibition of furniture and decorative 

arts from the Shaker community at Mount 

Lebanon; to Apr 26 

• The Art of the Harley: 30 customised 
motorcycles provide the centrepiece of this 
display devoted to the 95 year history of 
the Hariey-D3vidson company, to Apr 26 

Hayward Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

www.haywatd-galloy.org.uk 

9 Francis Bacon ( 1309-1992 }: The Human 
Body. Brings together important works 
involving the human figure: to Apr 5 


• Henri Cartier-Bresson: Europeans. 
Exploring changes from the 1930s to the 
1970s through the eyes of the 
photographer; to Apr 5 

National Gallery 
Teh 44-171-839 3321 

• Anthony Caro at the National Gallery: 
Working after the Masters. Display of recent 
sculptures which take their inspiration from 
painters including Mantegna and 
Rembrandt; to May 4 

• Recognising Van Eyck: bringing together 
several rare works by the 15th century 
Netherlandish master alongside other 
works: ends tomorrow 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Teh 44-171-300 8000 

• Art Treasures of England: The Regional 
Collections. Display of some 500 paintings, 
drawings and sculptures which will tell the 
history of the public collections outside 
London, from the foundation of the first 
university museums In the 17th century to 
the present Including works by Canaletto, 
Hogarth, Turner and Francis Bacon, the 
exhibition win also seek to surprise with the 
works of less well-known artists; to Apr 13 

• Holy Russia: Icons and the Rise of 
Moscow 1400-1600. 50 rarely exhibited 
icons lent by Russian museums are the 
centrepiece of this exhibition, which also 
includes 16 manuscripts. The exhibition, 
arriving in London from Frankfurt, opens on 
Thursday and runs until Jun 14 

Tale Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-887 8000 

Bonnard (1867-1947): focuses on works 

produced between the 1890s and the 

1940s. Includes landscapes, still fifes, a 

series of nudes depicting Martha, 

Bonnard’s lifelong companion, and several 
self-portraits; to May 17 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 

• La Boh&ne: by Puccini. Steven Pimlotfs 
production is revived by Barry Atkinson and 
Frances Moore, and conducted by 
Emmanuel Joel; Mar 14, 16. 19 

• The Bixir of Love: by Donizetti. New 
production, directed by Jude Kelly and 
designed by Robert Jones. The conductor 
is Michael Lloyd; Mar 17 

• The Tales of Hoffman: by Offenbach. 

New production by Graham Vick, designed 
by Tobias Hohelsel and conducted by Paiti 
Daniei/WDIiam Lacey. Cast includes John 
Tomlinson; Mar 18, 20 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 

The Royal Opera: Cosi fan tutte. by Mozart 
Jonathan Miller's production Is conducted 
by Cotin Davis, with the performers dressed 
by Armani; Mar 17, 19, 20 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavtfion 
Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: world premiere 
of a specially commissioned work by 
Lindberg. Fresco, conducted by Esa-Pekka 
Salonen. Programme also indudes works 
by Bernstein and Schumann; Mar 14, 15 

■ MADRID 

CONCERTS 
Audrtorio Nacionai 
Tel: 34-1-337 0100 

• London Symphony Orchestra: Pierre 
Boulez conducts works by Bartok, 
Schoenberg, Carter and Debussy; Mar 14 
m Slioit Carter 90th Birthday Celebrations: 
Pierre Boulez conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra in works by Ravel. 
Carter, Stravinsky and Prokofiev. Mar 18 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundactf *Ta Caixa” 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 

From Whistler to Sickert joint retrospective 
of the two painters which alms to Introduce 


their work to the Spanish public by 
contrasting their differences. The exhibition 
will demonstrate the Influence of Vela z quez 
on Whistler as well as that of Whistler on 
Sickert Whistler Introduced Sickert to 
Degas, who rn turn was to become a major 
influence; opens on Wednesday and runs 
until May 17 

I. MANCHESTER 

CONCERTS 
Bridgewater Hafl 

Tet 44-K1.-907 9000 
Kiri Te Kanawa: recital by the soprano, 
accompanied by pianist Julian Reynolds; 
Mar 18 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Seda 

Tel: 39-2-88791 
www.bscate. mUano.it 

Kovandna; by Mussorgski. Production from 
the Mariinsky Theatre of St Petersburg 
conducted by Alexander Polinlchka in a 
staff ng by Fedor Lopukhov, with designs 
by Fedor Fedorovski; Mar 18 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-875 5030 

• New York Chamber Symphony: 
conducted by Gerard Schwarz In works by 
Roussei, Mendelssohn, Kolb and Haydn. 
With violinist Elmar Oliveira and pianist 
Michael BarisWn; Mar 14. 15 

• New York Philharmonic; conducted by 
Danlele Gatti In Mozart's Etna klelne 
Nachtmuslk and Mahler's Symphony No. 5; 
Mar 18, 19. 20 

Carnegie Han 

Tel: 1-212-247 7800 
www.camesfiehaB.org 

• Richard Goode: recital by the pianist; 
Ms 14 

• Russian National Orchestra: all- Russian 
programme conducted by Mikhail Pletnev. 
With violin soloist Gil Shaham: Mar 19 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 

• After Mountains and Sea: around 14 
works by created by Helen Frankenthaler 
during the years 1956-1959; to May 3 

• China - 5.000 Years: more than 500 
works of art. ranging from the Neolithic 
period to the modem, with traditional works 
displayed at the uptown museum (to Jun 3), 
and the modem section at the Guggenheim 
Museum So Ho (to May 25). Uptown 
highlights include Neolithic Jades and 
Shang and Zhou bronzes. The aim of the 
display at the SoHo museum is to explore 
the meaning of modernity in China; to Jun 
3, after which the whole transfers to Bilbao 

• Visions of Paris; Robert Delaunay's 
Series. Previously seen in Berlin, this 
exhibition focuses on the series paintings 
made by the artist In Paris, of subjects 
Including Saint-Sevadn and the Eiffel 
Tower to May 24 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 

www.metmuseum.org 

• Augustin Pajou, Royal Sculptor, first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), successfii In 
the French Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture and a favourite of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. The cflspley Includes marble 
statues, portrait busts, terracotta 
sketch-models, and drawings including 
designs for the opera at Versailles; to 
May 24 

• Charles-Honori Larmuler (1779-1819): 
around 50 pieces of furniture by the French 
cabinetmaker who left Paris for New York In 
1803, where he built a successful career, 
from Tuesday until Jun 14 

• Paul Strand, Circa 1916: comprising 50 
rare prints tracing the photographer’s 
transition from a soft-focus style to a bold, 


American modernism; to May 31 

• Pierre- Paul Prud’hon (1758-1823): first 
American retrospective of work by the court 
painter and draftsman, who won acclaim 
during the years spanning the French 
Revolution, the Empire and the Restoration. 
Includes 60 paintings and 100 works on 
paper; to Jun 7 

• When Silk Was Gold: Central Asian and 
Chinese Textiles. Featuring 64 precious 
textiles from the 8th to 15th centuries, 
when they were of immense economic and 
cultural significance. Including the most 
Important known “doth of gold". The 
exhibition has been seen in Cleveland; to 
May 17 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnoma.org 

9 Chuck Close: retrospective of the 
American painter, comprising 90 works and 
ranging across his career from his Big Seif 
Portrait (1967-6B), to portraits produced 
since the late 1980s; to May 26 

• Fernand L6ger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist; to May 27 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tat 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

9 Lohengrin: by Wagner. New production 
by Robert Wilson, with costumes by Frida 
Parmegglanl; Mar 17 

• Samson et DalJta: by Saint-SaSns. New 
production by Elijah Moshlnsky, with 
designs by Richard Hudson; Mar 14 

New York City Opera, New York State 
Theater 

Tel: 1-212-8705570 
www.nycopers.com 
La Bohdme: by Puccini. Conducted by 
George Monahan and staged by Gradefls 
Sciirtti; Mar 14 

THEATRE 

Joseph Papp PubSc Theatre 
Macbeth: by Shakespeare. George C. Wolfe 
directs Alec Baldwin and Angela Bassett as 
Macbeth and his Lady; from tomorrow until 
Mar 29 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Chfitelet 

Teh 33-1-4028 2840 

London Symp h ony Orchestra: conducted 
by Pierre Boulez; Mar 19 

Cite de la Musique 

Tel: 33-1-4484 44 84 
The Tchaikovksy Experience: Roger 
Norrington conducts the Orchest r a of the 
Age of Enlightenment In concerts, using 
period instruments, intended to sound as 
historically accurate as possible. Saturday's 
programme Includes extract s from Sleeping 
Beauty and Plano Concerto No. 1, with 
pianist Cyril Huue. Sunday's programme 
includes Tatyana’s Letter from Eugene 
Onegin with soprano Joan Rodgers, and 
the Path&ique Symphony, The weekend’s 
activities Include afternoon recitals by Huvd 
and Rodgers, as well as talks and open 
rehearsals. The programme will be repeated 
in London and Birmingham; Mar 14, 15 

Salle PJeyal 
Tet 33-1-4561 6589 

• Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov in a concert performance 
of Strauss’s Bektra; Mar 15 

• Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov in Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 2. With soprano EHsabeth 
Nortierg-Schulz, mezzo-soprano Mariana 
Upovsek, and Choir led by Arthur Oldham; 
Mar 18, 19 

Ttte&txe des Champs Elysdes 

Tel: 33-1-4952 5050 

• Budapest Festival Orch e st ra : conducted 
by Ivan Fischer In works by Liszt and 
Strauss. With piano soloist Cyprian 
Katsaris; Mar IB 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 
VUa Medici 

Francesco SaMati: 1510-1563. First major 
retrospective devoted to Salvfati, one of the 
lesser known Florentine Mannerists. 
Includes around 135 works. For the 
duration of the exhibition, there will be 
guided visits to see his frescoes, the most 
spectacular of which is in the French 
Ambassador's study; to Mar 29 


■ ROTTERDAM 

CONCERTS 
de Doelen Hall 

Tel: 31-10-217 1700 
Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Valery Gergiev in works by 
Brahms, Mozart and R. Strauss. With piano 
soloist Stefan Vladar and soprano Inga 
Nielsen; Mar 18, 19,20 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 

Dairies Symphony Hafl 

Tel: 1-415-864 6000 

www.sfsyrrvthony.org 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 

conducted by Herbert Blomstedt in 

Beethoven's Symphony No. 3, Erolca, and 

Ned Rorem's Concerto for Left Hand. With 

piano soloist Gary Graff man; Mar 19, 20 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Bunkamura 

Teh 81-3-3477 9999 

9 Vienna Boys Choir religious music, 

Mozart and folk songs from around the 

world; Orchard Hall; Mar 14, 15 

• Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Kazusfti Ono In works by 
Ligeti and R. Strauss. With violin soloist EJ0 
Aral; Orchard Hall; Mar 20 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstfbrum der Bank Austria 

Tet 43-1-533 2266 

From Monet to Picasso: display of 120 
works, starting with French Impressionism 
and Pointillism, and ranging through the 
Russian avant-garde and German 
Modernism to 1945. Includes examples of 
cubism, constructivism. Expressionism and 
Surrealism; to Jun 28 

FESTIVAL 

Arnold Schoenberg Center 
Tel: 43-1-712 1888 
wwwschoenberg.at 
Schoenberg Festival: celebrating the 
opening of the new Center, the festival 
opens with a concert featuring the Vienna 
Philharmonic conducted by Zubin Mehta, 
with the Arnold Schoenberg Choir and 
soprano Evelyn Hertitzius (Mar 14). A 
multimedia "Exposition' 1 , including 
manuscripts and photographs, opens on 
Mar 16. Other concerts include the Hagen 
Quartet and Audrey Luna (Mar 16); the 
Ensemble Wiener CoHage conducted by 
Rend Staar (Mar 17); the Ktangforum Wien 
conducted by Sytvaln Cambreling (Mar 18), 
and recitals by Angeflka KJrchschlager [Mar 
16) and Michael Boriskin (Mar 19); from 
today until Mar 19 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 
Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-4674600 

• Kathleen Battle: recital by the soprano, 

accompanied by pianist J J Pema. 
Programme ranges from Purcell and Rossini 
to Faurfc Concert Hall; Mar 15 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Christopher Warren Green in 
woks by Mozart and Haydn, with violin 
soloist Daniel Fasten Concert Hall; 

Mar 19, 20 

JAZZ 

Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-4674600 
Wynton Marsalis performance by the 
trumpeter; Theater Lab; Mar 14 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-2952400 
www.dG-opera.org 

Dangerous Liaisons: by composer 
Conrad Susa and librettist Philip Littell. San 
Francisco Opera production, premiered in 
1994, conducted by Anne Manson and 
rfirected by Colin Graham; Opera House 
Mar 14, 18, 20 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
a-tnaBs susantiajtrstinefLcom 

Additional listings stgjpfied by 
ArtBaee tet 31-20-664 6441 
e_irafl: hrtbaseSpLnet 







Wall Street 

Just click for a piece 
of the action 


Upstart internet stocks are tempting the 
investors, writes John Labate 


S hares of US internet 
companies took a 
huge stride towards 
the mainstream this 

week. 

That was the message in 
the market after a warning 
from Compaq Computer sent 
its shares, along with other 
high-tech leaders from Cisco 
Systems and Dell to Intel, 
tumbling on Monday. 

In their place, investors 
snapped up shares of many 
web-based upstarts. Yahoo, 
Amazon.com and Lycos all 
rose sharply in spite of 
already lofty valuations. 

Indeed, on a day when 
nearly all computer-related 
sectors fell back - from soft- 
ware makers to computer 
networking suppliers - 
many internet stocks raced 
ahead by 5 to 8 per cent or 
even more. 

The fact that the universe 
of 50 to 100 publicly traded 
internet stocks is gaining a 
growing share of the invest- 
ment pie is hardly news. 
Since last s ummer , shares of 
Yahoo and Amazon.com 
have quadrupled in value to 
their present level near $80 
apiece. 

What has emerged 
recently, however, is greater 
breadth to the public market 
of internet shares. 

More of these fast-growing 
companies are testing the 
public market and giving 
investors more options. They 
can now choose among sev- 
eral major sub-niches, and 
distingnifih profit and strate- 
gic potential between vari- 
ous companies. 

The range of internet 
choices these days includes 
companies that started as 
so-called “search engines" 
on the web. including Yahoo 
and Lycos. Such companies 
have learned that survival 
means adding more and 
more services to keep com- 
puter users glued to their 
websites. 

Other companies focus 
more on internet commerce. 
They include Amazon.com, 
the leading online book- 
seller, and music disc sellers 
such as CD-Now and N2K 
“Companies worth focus- 
ing on are those that are lay- 
ing out networks of distribu- 
tion agreements to drive 
traffic to their web sites." 
says Ryan Jacob, portfolio 
manager of The Internet 
Fund. 

Analysts say such relation- 
ships are the key to success 
on the internet. This is 


High-flyers keep on efimbmg 
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because the number of con- 
sumers on a website can, if 
growing, drive up the price 
of advertising the company 
charges, which is a crucial 
source of revenues. 

The mutual fund Jacob 
runs is one of the only ones 
to offer investors a pure play 
in the internet sector. It 
offers a portfolio of 25 
stocks. For the year to date, 
the Internet fund has 
returned 22.41 per cent. 

With potentially huge 
gains, though, comes great 
volatility. Internet stocks 
often rise and fall far more 
sharply than most other sec- 
tors in the market 

This is due largely to the 
fact that most only have 15 
to 25 per cent of their shares 
outstanding. By mid-week, 
in fact a return of calm on 
Wall Street helped to raise 
the prices of more tradi- 
tional computer sectors as 
internet stocks fell back. 

Helping the broader stock 
market were lower interest 
rates. The 30-year long band 
yield, the standard for 
long-term US interest rates, 
had crept above the 6 per 
cent level the previous week 
on uncertainties about an 
economic slowdown few saw 
in evidence in the latest data 
series. 

As bond yields held below 
6 per cent this week, inves- 
tors largely shrugged off 
fears of earnings short-falls. 
The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, the index of 30 
blue-chip shares, made 
steady rises to hit a new 
high as it moved closer to 
the 8,700 leveL 

The Dow was not the only 
index to break new ground. 
The broader Standard & 


Poor's 500 also reached a 
new peak by mid-week, as 
did the Russel] 2000, the 
small cap index. 

The Russell 2000 has made 
steady progress since late 
January, but a record 
remained beyond its grasp 
for more than five months. 
That ended on Wednesday 
when it closed at 467. 

To investing professionals, 
such a “broadening out" of 
market buying is the latest 
sign that the bull market 
will continue higher, at least 
until more negative news on 
the earnings front 

It was a week filled with 
other surprises as well In 
addition to the short-lived 
threat from an earth-bound 
asteroid, the second and 
third largest stock 
exchanges in the US. the 
Nasdaq and the American 
Stock Exchange, confirmed 
that they are in merger dis- 
cussions. 

Floor brokers, market ana- 
lysts, and other interested 
parties weighed in on the 
impact of such a marriage 
for Investors, but no final 
deal had been announced by 
the week's end. 

Finally, there was a fur- 
ther sign that money Is no 
object on Wall Street these 
days. An unnamed buyer 
paid $2m for a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

This outlay broke the old 
record, set only a few weeks 

earlier, by $200,000. 

Dow Jones frtd Average 

Monday * 8567.14 - 2J25 
Tuesday 8843J2 + 7598 
Wednesday 887575 ♦ 32.63 
Thu-sday 865956 • 16.19 
Friday 


London / 

Industrials hit the spots 



its warning in January. In 


M arkets, as we 
are often told, 
are always 
looking for- 
ward. But even the prospect 
of a giant asteroid hitting 
the planet in 2028 failed to 
bring the hull market to a 
halt this week. 

The news might surely 
have alarmed investors in 
the famed 30-year US Trea- 
sury bond. 

After ail, in 30 years' time, 
the US Treasury might not 
be around to pay up. And it 
might also have depressed 
investors in Eurotunnel or 
in biotech stocks; 2028 could 
have been the year they 
finally made a profit. 

investors in smaller and 
medium-sized companies 
must have been thinking 
until recently that it would 
take an asteroid hit before 
their shares started to out- 
perform. 

The FTSE 250 and Small- 
Cap indices underperformed 
the FTSE 100 in 1997, and 
smaller stocks have been 

Atnm.in the tide? 


lagging behind the leaders 
an a fairly consistent basis 
since 1989. 

Just to make a fund man- 
ager's life more difficult, the 
performance of the Footsie 
last year was dominated by a 
select number of stocks; 
banks, pharmaceuticals and 
oils. Fail to get the right 
weighting in those sectors 
and you would not have had 
a bumper year. 

In the past few weeks, 
however, the tide has shown 
some tentative signs of turn- 
ing. The oil price has been in 
the doldrums for a while; 
pharmaceuticals retreated 
when the Glaxo Wellcome/ 
S mith Klin e Beecham merger 
was abandoned; and banks 
failed to live up to (rather 
overinflated) expectations in 
the results' season. 

As the graph shows, the 
FTSE 250 has started to perk 
up against the Footsie. This 
midcap index contains much 
smaller weightings in the 
oil. drugs and bank sectors 
than the leading benchmark; 


instead, it has a greater 
exposure to the engineer?. 

The equity team at Credit 
Suisse First Boston has spot- 
ted a change in trend. “The 
first quarter has seen the 
first sign of significant sec- 
tor rotation, with midcap 
industrial stocks notably- 
returning to favour. The 
domination of financials, 
utilities and pharmaceuti- 
cals is waning, as is our own 
enthusiasm for them. 

“We regard the prospect of 
a peak in UK interest rates 
in 1998 as a key factor for 
sector leadership. Consumer 
cyclical? rarely perform well 
when monetary policy tight- 
ens, with sector rotation 
favouring defensives such as 
consumer goods, food retail- 
ing and utilities. 

The expectation of a turn 
in the rate cycle has led us 
to downplay these defensive 
characteristics in favour of 
domestic cyclicality.” 

Of course, a turn in the 
rate cycle, as discussed else- 
where on this page, is far 


from certain. The Bank of 
England could easily sanc- 
tion a further rate rise over 
the next couple of months. 
Moreover, engineering com- 
panies and other exporters 
will not have been pleased 
by the latest rise in the 
pound. 

By yesterday afternoon, 
sterling had reached its 
highest trade- weighted level 
since 1989, and was close to 
DM3.05. The prospect of fur- 
ther rate rises was buoying 
the currency. 

Rather surprisingly, given 
the publicity about export- 
era' problems, the UK still 
bad a £100m current-account 
surplus in the fourth quarter 
last year. Over the year as a 
whole, the surplus was 
£4.5bn. the first calendar 
year Britain had been in the 
black since 1985. 

While the UK had a £4J2bn 
deficit in traded goods in the 
fourth quarter, it had sur- 
pluses in services and invest- 
ment income and a smaller- 
than -expected deficit in 
transfers (essentially, pay- 
ments to the European 
Union). 

“As much of [the improve- 
ment] came in the transfers 
account, it is unlikely to be 
sustained." says Adam Cole. 
UK economist at HSBC 
James CapeL “Nonetheless, 
the current account is deter- 
iorating far more slowly 
than expected." 

On the corporate front, the 
week saw the latest rearran- 
gement of the FTSE indices 
to accommodate the effect of 
relative performances over 
the last quarter. 

Out of the Footsie went 
Dixons, the electrical goods 
retailer, which issued a prof- 


ramp Compass, the catering 
group which was on ce part 
of GrandMet and which 
floated on the main market 
(with Granada’s Gerry Rob- 
inson at the helm) 10 years 
ago. Back then, it had a mar- 
ket capitalisation of just 
£158m; now it is worth 
£3.17bn. 

Sadly for tech stock lovers, 
Misys just failed to make it 
into the leading index 
although it is now the lead- 
ing reserve. Northern Rock, 
the ex-building society, and 
Provident Financial, the 
home credit company, also 
are waiting in the wings. 

Two former market 
favourites which dropped 
out of the 250 index were 
Biocompatibles (a biotech 
stock featured in this col- 
umn a month ago) and Body 
Shop, Anita Roddick's cos- 
metics chain. Two tech 
stocks, software company FI 
and consultancy group Par- 
ity. joined the 250. - 

Rather as the football 
league has lost clubs in 
industrial towns like Barrow 
and Southport over the past 
30 years and acquired teams 
in the commuter belt such as 
Barnet and Wycombe, the 
quoted UK stock market is 
slowly but steadily changing 
its character, away from 
metal-bashing and in favour 
of computers. 

In part, this might be due 
to takeovers; the UK’s car 
industry is almost totally in 
overseas hands. But while 
the industrial stocks may be 
mounting a mini-revival at 
the moment, they appear to 
be fighting the dead weight 
of history. J 
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/orld of opportunities for 
the private investor. 


If you are a private investor based outside 
the U K and you have USS500.000 or more 
10 invest, we can open up the world for you. 
Our International Portfolio Management 
service gives you easy access 10 all major 
equity and bond markets, through London 
or through our Channd Wands affiliate 

Our credentials are impressive. We are one 
of (he largest private client imesimcnt 
managers in the United Kingdom. We are 


also a member of one of the world's largest 
banking and financial services organisations. 

If you would like to know more, call 
Stephen Oakes in London on 1+44) 171 
626 0566. Or you can fax him on (+441 171 
28j }189. 

Tames Cupel Investment Management. 

We make (he most of your international 
investments, wherever you are in the world. 


James Capel Investment Management 

MvnhrHS8CO>»p 

6 Bcvis Marks, London EC3A 7JQ. United Kingdom 
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B ritish life assurance 
companies once more 
stand accused. This 
week, their potential 
bill to compensate for mis-selling 
of personal pensions climbed to 
£llbn (the vast bulk payable, 
though, by other policyholders - 
that is, by you and me - rather 
than by toe companies and their 
shareholders). 

Next week, however, our 
attention will be focused on 
another expensive pension fund 
menace in the shape of the 
chancellor, Gordon. Brown. His 
withdrawal last July of pension 
funds' right to reclaim dividend 
tax is costing them £2bn a year. 
Tuesday’s Budget could possibly 
bring further blows, this time to 
individual scheme members 
rather than the funds. There 
might be a withdrawal of 
higher-rate relief on 
contributions, or a phasing out 
of lump sum commutation 
rights. 

Nor is that alL Brown's 
determination to eliminate the 
budget deficit and reduce 
gilt-edged yields (down nearly 
1.5 percentage points in the past 
year) has reduced prospective 
investment returns on bonds 
and has increased sharply the 
costs to pension schemes of 
transfers out and annuities. 

On the face of it. the UK's 
£600bn occupational pension 
funds represent a soft target 
Many years of “unsustainable' 7 
investment returns have 
rendered them fat but nervous. 
The WM Company, which 
monitors them, has measured an 
average 14£ per cent investment 
return over 20 years - enough to 


Barry Riley 


Another pensions threat 

Will the chancellor now target the better-off? 


swell a ElOOm fund into £l.6bn 
over that period. The return over 
the past five years has edged 
down to 13.7 per cent but the 
margin over earnings inflation, 
which is what really counts for 
final salary-linked pension 
schemes, has actually widened, 
to almost 10 per cent a year. 

Half of final salary-linked 
occupational schemes are 
wallowing in such large 
surpluses that they are granting 


under pressure from the 
actuarial profession, before it 
was implemented. The point is 
that for equity-based liabilities 
(the majority, for the typical 
scheme), the calculation relies 
on UK company dividends, 
annual growth of which under 
the Tories was rolling along at 
8-9 per cent in the mid-1990s. 

Then, in July, Brown attacked 
dividends. He either did not 
know, or care, about the MFR. 


( Tuesday's Budget could bring more 
blows, this time to individual 
scheme members rather than funds 


the employers fall or partial 
contribution holidays. But 
cracks are appearing in this 
comfortable picture. A survey by 
the National Association of 
Pension Funds shows that the 
withdrawal of the dividend tax 
credit could lead to benefit cuts 
by 13 per cent of its 
private-sector member schemes. 
Moreover, Brown's anti-dividend 
stance is having a more 
insidious impact on surpluses. 
Here, I am venturing into 
obscure actuarial territory but, 
clearly, there has been an 
unfortunate conjunction of 
events. 

Last April, caiain technical 
provisions of the Pensions Act 
1995 were introduced, including 
a valuation formula enabling the 
government to enforce a 
so-called minimum funding 
requirement (MFR). or solvency 
standard. Companies must keep 
their schemes well topped up. 

This formula was modified. 
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happen. The actuaries 
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Directors' dealings 


Serious buying took place at 
Cookson, the specialist mate- 
rials group, where two direc- 
tors acquired 60,000 shares 
.between them at 24Sp. Greg 
Parkos, a non-executive 
director, increased his hold- 
ing, by 50,000 shares, to 
91,547. Stephen Howard, the 
chief executive, purchased 
10.000 and now owns 41.582. 
□ There was another hefty 
purchase at Carpetright, the 
carpet retailer, where Martin 
Harris, the marketing direc- 
tor, bought 200,000 shares. in 
two lots at 405.5 to 4i0p, tak- 
ing his . holding to 458,094. 
This deal follows large buys 
in December, and a state- 
ment this weeds outlining the 
group’s expansion plans. 
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■ Results due next week 
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O Three directcers of sarills- 
grotxp, the support services 
group, sold 354 J. 63 shares 
between them at 281p.each. 
David Soathworti* the man- 
aging director, disposed of 
150,000 while John A tkin, 
the finance director, sold 
181,663 and Michael 
McGonn, the corporate 
development director, 22^00. 
The shares have outper- 
formed the market by 50 per 
cent oyer the past three 
months. 

□ Three executive directors 
of AMVESCAP, the invest- 
ment management group, 
sold 1.2m shares between 
them at 585p, but none dis- 
posed of more than io per 
cent of his holding. 
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Week ahead 


Some of the UK’s biggest 
companies reporting figures 
next week will find them- 
selves in the unusual posi- 
tion Of sharing the limelig ht 
with the chancellor of the 
exchequer as he unveils hia 

second Budget on Tuesday. 
writes Joel Kibazo. 

MONDAY: Full-year figures 
at Stm Life A Provincial, the 
quoted UK insurance arm of 
France’s Axa, wfll be compli- 
cated by a series of excep- 
tional items. These will com- 
prise mainly restructuring 
provisions of £40m to £50m 
following the merger with 
Axa Equity & Law, and a 


one-off gain of about £l20m 
on the sale of the group's 
stake in New Ireland Hold- 
ings. SBC Warburg, joint 
house broker, is expecting 
pro-forma operating profits 
for 1997. of £204m. Including 
realised investment gains, 
pre-tax profits are forecast at 
£239m. 

Pearson, the media company 

which owns the Financial 
Times, reports preliminary 
results. Its shares have risen 
in the past month on opti- 
mism that It is being 
reshaped by Marjorie Scar- 
dino, chief executive. 
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In the Pink 


Don’t cry for the farmers 
- they’re too well-off 

What have they to complain about when they have 
enjoyed a bonanza? asks Brian Reading 


I n 1984, the taxpayer 

paid 250000 UK 

miners to work 
underground. But the 
value of the coal they 
produced did not cover their 
wages and the government, 
sensibly, decided to dose 
uneconomic pits. 

The miners went on 
strike, and lost. Now, there 
are virtually no miners left 
working underground. 

East German income is 
twice the value of east 
German output, courtesy 
of west German taxpayers. 
But the east Germans 
have more sense than 
to march into Bonn to 
demand more money for 
less work. 

Not so the green wellie 
brigade which marched 
brazenly into London on the 
first of this month - March 
fools* day. While winning a 
modest grovel from the 
government, it hardly 
endeared itself to townies. 

In timp, its march, lifcp the 
miners’ strike, could beseem 
as a big mistake. The 
taxpayers' patience is not 
limitless. 

Total farm incomes, we 
are told, fell 35 per cent last 
year. As the number of 
farmers was little chang ed, 
the foil in income per 
farmer must have been 
much the same. This 
sounds awful - until - 
farmers’ incomes are 
compared with those of 
other people. 

Between 1991 and 1995, 
average income from 
employment rose 17 per 
cent. Farm incomes doubled. 
Did taxpaying townies 
observe countrywide 
demonstrations of 
gratitude? 

Since 1995, employment 
incomes have cllmhod 
another 6 per cent, to 24 per 
cent above their 1991 IeveL 
Farmers’ incomes have 
fallen back to 25 per cent 


above their 1991 IeveL 
Farmers are no worse off 
today relative .to other 
workers than they were in 
1991. and they have enjoyed 
a bonanza in the meantime; 
What have they got to 
complain about? 

The value of UK farm 
production is half what 
taxpayers and consumers 
pay formers to produce it It 
Is unthinkable that any 
British government would 
subsidise any other 
industry to the tune 
of lOO par cent of the value 
of its output 

Politicians of all parties 


the most inpffirtent. and 
uneconomic methods of pest 
control imaginable. So. 
when we are told of the 
immpnw damage f h<i rural 
economy wouldsuffer from 
a ban, we are simply being 
informed of how excessively 
expensive this recreational 
activity must be. Were form 
incomes not subsidised, 
doubtless a mare efficient 
and cheaper method of pest 
control would be 
discovered. 

The right to roam raises 
the question of property 
rights. Much of the land 
over which it might be 


Hunting must be one of the most 
inefficient methods of pest control 
imaginable. Were farm incomes not 
subsidised, doubtless a more 
efficient and cheaper method of 
pest control would be discovered 


would argue that the 
resources of labour and 
capital could be employed 
better elsewhere. To deny 
that there are better uses 
for some agricultural land is 
ludicrous, particularly land 
which formers are paid not 
to form. 

Yet, the March fools 
protested against new 
homes being built on 
greenfield sites. They expect 
to be paid for not using land 
surplus to agricultural 
requirements, yet object to 
its use to alleviate a 
shortage of homes. 

The marchers were right 
to oppose laws to ban tat 
hunting. They are hardly 
needed. How many men and 
women, wearing fancy dress 
and riding expensive horses, 
does it take, and for how 
many hours, to kill a single 
fox? 

Hunting must he rare of 


exercised was, historically, 
common land which 
everyone had a right to 
use. 

Most of it was stolen by 
the few from the many 
under enclosure acts during 
the late 16th century. 
Landowners and tenant 
formers pushed private 
members’ bills through 
parliament, allowing 
them to enclose common 
land and shar p it 
out among themselves. In 
the process, landless form 
workers and other country 
dwellers were deprived of 
their ancient rights to 
graze animate or gather 
fuel emit 

It is high time that this 
wrong was righted, with the 
many taking hack from the 
few an absolute right to 
roam over all those areas 
enclosed unfairly in the 
past 


More to the point, should 

formers be allowed to enjoy, 
and exercise to the full, 
private property rights over 
the land that they own 
when their economic ability 
to do so results, in large 
measure, from the subsidies 
they receive? 

Ideally, the whole of the 
EU common agricultural 
policy (CAP) should be 
scrapped and fanning left, 
lilep any other industry, to 
pay its own way. 

The farmer would then 
have an undisputed right to 
use his hnidingr as he saw 
fit Without subsidies, many 
would have to sell part or 
all of their land. It could 
then be put to more 
profitable use, or taken over 
and enjoyed by others who 
could afford it 

But the CAP, while it may 
be run down, is not going to 
he scrapped. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that 
the taxpayer and consumer 
should receive something 
else in return (other than 
the privilege of paying 
higher taxes and eating 
dearer food). 

Perhaps formers could he 
required, in exchange for 
subsidies, to surrender the 
freehold of part of their land 
for a state-owned, 99-year 
lease. None would be 
obliged to take the subsidy. 
But the principle would be 
established that formers, 
like everyone else, should 
no longer get something for 
nothing. 

Doubtless these 
comments may raise a few 
rural hackles. But. when a 
small minority marches to 
press claims on the 
majority. It needs to be sure 
those claims are reasonable. 
If not, the protest is bound 
to backfire. 

H Brian Reading is a 
director of Lombard Street 
Research. 
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True Fiction 


media mogul 


I have always liked Rupert 
Murdoch. There are those 
who claim that my 
professed admiration for 
the media mogul is proof that I 
am addicted to contrariness, as 
well as being a smirky, 
mocking, lying, puffed -op little 

twerp. 

Fortunately, the number of 
people who see me in a more 
appealing light is growing by 
the day, though 1 wish the same 
could be said of Murdoch, whose 
qualities as a businessman have 
never been acknowledged by 
those whose jealousy of his 
looks, wealth and power leads 
them to malign the methods 
that have propelled him to such 
heights. 

You would have thought that 
at his advanced age, Murdoch 
deserved a few years’ serenity. 
But no. Like sharks circling a 
lone windsurfer, his enemies are 
still stalking him. 

' These were some of the things 
1 told the great man when we 


Dogging the footsteps or a 

On Michael Thompson-Noel’s advice, the Sun king gets into giveaway mode 


met in the first-class lounge at 
Shangdu airport, in inner 
Mongolia, this week. Murdoch 
was looking harassed. For weeks 
he has been trying to buy 300 
local radio stations, but has 
been given the run-around. 

“Hlya, Rupe." I said. 

“G'day, mate,” said Rape, 
whose faithfulness to his 
Australian roots always 
enthrals me. His beautiful wife 
was with bizo, and so was the 
pack of Queensland bine-heelers 
(Australian sheepdogs) that fly 
everywhere with the mogul in 
his private jet. 

Murdoch screamed for a 
waiter. “Those boys,” he said, 
pointing at the blue-heelers, 
“need some tucker Inside them.” 
It did not occur to the magnate 
that I or his wife might have 
wanted some food, but that is 
Rape for you, a man of foibles, ' 
yet always strangely lovable. 

I have known him for many 


years, ever since he first 
attracted attention by buying 
Britain’s salacious Sunday 
newspaper, the News of the 
World. When he bought the 
News of the World, Murdoch 
also acquired (perhaps 
inadvertently) a string of UK 
regional papers, including the 
one in Worcester on which I was 
serving my journalistic 
apprenticeship. One day. 
Murdoch visited Worcester and 
strode to the sports desk, where, 
with great vivacity. I was 
finishing an article. 

“What's that you’re working 
on?” he asked. 

“A tennis piece,” I said. 

“Any good?” queried the 
mogul. 

“Too bloody true it’s good, 
mate,” I replied. “It's a beaut. 
Rope. I've been working on it 
since sparrowfart [Australian 
slang for crack of dawn], and 
even these dingalings and 


poofters” - 1 gestured at ray 

colleagues, who were staring at 
me in horror - “will find it 
eminently publishable: as flash 
as a rat with five gold teeth." 

Murdoch beamed, and told one 

Like sharks 
circling a 
windsurfer, 
his enemies 
are still 
stalking him 

of his mini ons to make a note or 
my name. Ever since, he has 
monitored my career. He'd like 
me to work for him, but I have 
always declined. Every time our 
paths cross, he begs me to take 
the helm of one of his great 
newspapers or film studios, but 


1 distract him by offering him 
advice on the problems that 
beset him. 

Recently, as you know. 
Murdoch has been vilified ou 
both sides of the Atlantic for his 
unwillingness to let one of his 
companies. HarperCollins. 
publish a book by Chris Patten, 
former governor of Hong Kong, 
that is not outstandingly 
flattering about the Chinese 
government. It has been claimed 
that Murdoch was terrified that 
Patten's musiugs would offend 
the Chinese, with whom the 
swashbuckling mogul hopes to 
do much lucrative business. 

Since then, a concomitant 
Murdoch controversy has 
erupted in Britain, with Paddy 
Ashdown, leader of the so-called 
Liberal Democrats, claiming 
that Murdoch’s ownership of 
The Times newspaper should be 
examined by the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission, given an 


aileron, which is disputed, 
that Murdoch has stressed 
criticism of China in 

■Seems like you’re kavinffa 
rough time." Hold the mutate 
in Shangdn. once his pack of 
blue-heelers had bad their 
tucker. "Are there no depths 
your enemies won't stoop to in 
their crazed bid to dethrone yon, 

“doesn't look like it" replied 
the media monolith. “They re 
getting me down. mate. I’m m 
real trouble this time. I almost 
feel like taking the boys" he 
waved at the blue-heelers - 
“back to Oz and seeing out my 
time on that spread of mine near 
Canberra. Nice little place. 
You've been there, haven t 
you?" 

“Too true." 1 said. "We bad 
bandicoot pie for supper and got 
really on the grog. Rupe. I 
finished up properly shickered. 
Then we played poker. You won 


all the money I hud, including 
the stuff in the bank. I was 
really tip a pole, mate. 
r€ **ni give itall bade to you," 
said the great man, “if you can 
think of a way for me to 
confound my enemies once and 
for all. Can you?” 

I stared into the hiky . . 

blackness outside the airport At 
last an idea came to me. “Here's 
what you'll do, Rupe, I said. . - 

“You'll go on a pilgrimage, bm 
not any old walkabout There's a 
Gandhiesque side to yon, Riper 
that few people have recognised. 
So yon’ll make a pi lgrim age. 
Lourdes would be overdoing it, 
but we’ll think of somewhere 
classy. When yon get t here, 
you’ll announce you're going to 
donate 99% per cent of your 
wealth to the poor. It’s a dead 
set cert Rnpe. You’ll be 
acclaimed as on e of th e greatest 
blokes of the century." 

The mogul yelped with 
happiness. Then he phoned his 
accountants. 


Metropolis 

A cool 
heart and 
coronets 
in Italy’s 
motor town 

Nicholas Woodsworth finds that 
behind Turin’s factories there are 
facades and a Germanic sensibility 


T rain No 5355, the daily 
Nice-to-Turin express, 
was running late, grop- 
ing its way across the 
dark table-top of the north Italian 
plain in a snowstorm. As we pul- 
led into the outskirts of Turin T 
turned up my coat collar and 
snuggled back into my seat I did 
not really want to get off the 
train. I did not really want to 
visit the city at all 
Who does? I was expecting to 
find what most visitors expect to 
find - a big, dirty, industrial city. 
In fact, most visitors to Italy pass 
up Turin altogether. Looking 
from the train window, I could 
not say I blamed them. 

Outside I could see the dim out- 
line of the smokestacks and man- 
ufacturing plants, the parking 
lots and drab housing blocks of 
BfOraflorl, suburban home of Fab- 
brica ItaUana di AiUomobiti Tor- 
ino - otherwise known as Fiat. 
Turin is of course famous for its 
Shroud, the piece of linen that, 
imprinted with the wounds and 
the facial image of a wi«r cruci- 
fied ou a cross, has become one 
of the most celebrated symbols of 
Christendom. But the Shroud lies 
hidden away in the royal chapel, 
unseen for decades at a stretch. It 
is the profane rather than the 
sacred Turin that remains vis- 
ible. Did anything lie hidden 
beneath the impression. I won- 
dered, or was Turin Just another 
Detroit, Italy's Motor City? 

The minu te I arrived at Porta 
Nuova station, I began to doubt 
that Turin was an Italian city at 
all. Everyone knows the opposite 
ends of the country are quite dif- 
ferent. But Turin seemed to be 
playing the Nordic card with all 
its frigid heart - Mediterranean 
Italy might never have existed. 


An icy wind was blowing up 
the Via Roma, the city’s main 
shopping thoroughfare as I 
walked from the station. Traffic 
was slow, polite, and cautious. 
Shop windows were full of gloves 
and winter woollies. The crowds 
were well-behaved and undemon- 
strative, intent only on hurrying 
home from closing shops and 
offices. Their clothing, showing 
little hint of Italian elegance, was 
dark and sober. The streets were 
well-kept and laid out in regular 
rectilinear fashion. The buildings 
were heavy and imposing. 

[ was taken aback. What had 
happened, I wondered, to the 
weaving motor scooters, the 
brassy voices, the narcissism and 
self-conscious showiness of Ital- 
ian life? Where was the hyper- 
bole, the grand gesture, the 
unrestrained gusto for even the 
smallest of daily pleasures? 
Where, I asked, was the passion? 
Ihis was not a big. dirty, indus- 
trial Italian city at alL It was 
something far more inexplicable 
- it was a reserved and well- 
ordered Italian city. 

I was up the next morning 
with the earliest street 
trams. No sooner bad l 
looked along the expanse of 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele n 
than I was presented with one 
explanation for Turin’s Nordic 
character. Rearing steeply from 
the plain no distance from the 
city stood a wall of rock and 
snow - tiie Alps. The province of 
which Turin Is capital. Piedmont 
- literally “foot of the mountain" 
- is precisely named. Of the 
balmy influence of the Mediterra- 
nean there was not a whiff. 

It is largely because of Turin’s 
intemperate climate that I was 



able to walk all day through 
miles of pavement porticoes - 
broad arcades supported by coF 
. umns of marble or polished stone 
20ft high. 

By the time I arrived in the 
Piazza San Carlo in the middle of 
the city I bad a crick in my neck 
from gazing at the elegant embel- 
lishment on the capitals of hun- 
dreds of columns. Right away, 
these great porticoes lend a for- 
mality and grandeur of scale to 
Turin which is absent in the 
more slapdash cities to the south. 


The piazza only strengthened 
the impression. Locals like to call 
it “the drawing room of Turin” 
for its elegance and harmonious 
proportions. And elegant it is. 
with sober, neoclassical facades, 
its grandiose size, and victorious 
bronze horseman galloping eter- 
nally on the plinth in the middle 
of the square. 

Nonetheless, something was 
out of kilter as 1 wandered among 
the porticoes past one great 
statue, piazza and palace after 
another the Palazzo Madama. a 


grim medieval castle with an 
elaborate marble baroque facade: 
the Via Po, a straight-as-an-arrow 
ceremonial avenue leading down 
to the River Po; the imposing 
royal armoury and library; the 
magisterial royal palace itself, 
surrounded by French gardens 
and fountains. 

Here, I thought, was a regal 
city, a formal, monumental 19th 
century capital whose every 
brick spoke of power and self- 
esteem. Yet something had gone 
amiss. Turin's obviously sumptu- 


ous past seemed entirely out of 
keeping with the city's present 
status as a provincial industrial 
centre - a city of consequence, 
uo doubt, but even in industry 
overshadowed by its stylish, 
wealthy sister to the east, Milan. 

My questions all found an 
answer in the vast, red-brick 
Palazzo Carignano, today Italy's 
National Museum of the Risorgj- 
mento. Why exactly I found 
myself the sole visitor to these 
gloomy halls that afternoon 1 am 
not sure. Perhaps it is because 


the Rjsorgimento, or “renewal" - 
that long process of ferment lead- 
ing in the late 19th century to the 
founding of a united Italy - Is a 
terribly muddled and compli- 
cated period of Italian history. Or 
perhaps it is because the main 
activity of the RisorgLmento - 
hot talk by ardent politicians - 
left little behind but dull bronze 
busts, dark oil paintings and 
faded Hags. 

But this much was clear: for 
centuries Turin occupied a cen- 
tral position on the Italian politi- 
cal stage. Its rulers, the House of 
Savoy, arrived in Piedmont from 
die far side of the Alps in the 
1200s. They brought French and 
continental influences, controlled 
Italian trade with France. Aus- 
tria and the Holy Roman Empire 
and. backed by foreign powers, 
extended their influence through 
much of the Italian peninsula. 

The Piedmontese were, in 
short, international movers and 
shakers and Turin, their capital 
city, reflected a taste that was as 
much northern European as 
Latin. At the same time, it was 
only Piedmontese rulers like 
King Vittorio Emanuele II - bom 
in the Palazzo Carignann - and 
Camillo Cavour. leader of the 
first united Italian parliament in 
1861 in the same building, who 
had the necessary drive and 
power to bring about unification. 

S o when, just three years 
after Turin had been 
declared the capital of 
Italy, parliament was 
moved first to Florence and then 
Rome, it was an awfUl come- 
down. Perhaps the Tu rines e shun 
the Museum of the Rjsorgimento 
today because they are still suf- 
fering from the blow to self- 
esteem that came with the loss of 
political pre-eminence. 

Turin is by no m eans all hurt 
pride and resentment. Six hun- 
dred years in the driving seat Is 
long enough to develop a sense of 
self-confidence. Back on the 
Piazza San Carlo, surrounded by 
silk brocade walls, gilt-framed 
mirrors and marble floors. I 
relaxed in 19tb century splendour 
at the Caffe de Torino, meeting 
place of today’s affluent Turi- 
nese. 

Over a tiny espresso, the pro- 
prietor, Eli gio Savant-Levet, 
agreed with me about Turin's 
special nature. Much had 
changed, he said, when Fiat’s fac- 
tories began drawing thousands 
of workers from the distant boot 
of Italy. But the Turinese re main 
sober, introverted and level- 
he f^f d : 111 tbeir northern ratto- 
nahty, he insisted, they are more 
like Germans or Swiss than their 
own countrymen. 

"We are simply the most Euro- 
peanised city of Italy," Savant- 
hfvet concurred proudly, as if 

ltaly was not really 
Part of Europe at an. And per- 
baps for the Turinese, despite the 
Shroud that has bound the Ital- 
po . litic together since 
uaofication. it still is not quite 


P hilippolis is a “dorp” - 
that splendid Afrikaans 
word for an obscure 
small town - in the very 
centre of South Africa, a few 
miles north of the Orange River. 
There were few districts where 

“apartheid” was more deeply 
established and enforced, and 
four years ago, the Afrikaners of 
Philippolis were traumatised by 
the prospect of majority black 
rule, national and local. 

This dorp is a charming cluster 
of dusty streets on the edge of 
the Karoo, a great expanse of 

semi-desert between the Free 
State and the Cape peninsula. It 
was where a famous missionary, 
famous, at least in these parts, 
called John Philip (hence the 
name) settled the Griqua half- 
castes os a northern buffer com- 
munity. and where Kitchener's 
troops made havoc during the 
Boer war. 

It is still almost entirely Afri- 
kaans, with aU the traditions of 
Afrikaner farming society: today 
a white is still addressed as 
“baas”, a black will not always 


Arcadia 


Where the whites are still ‘baas’ 

J.D.F. Jones visits Philippolis, a dorp in central South Africa where apartheid still clings to life 


the truck, the congregation at the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which 
towers over the town, is still 
entirely white and the black 
township across the stream is 
still called by that old-fashioned 
and uncorrect term, “the Loca- 
tion". 

Sexually, segregation Is com- 
plete. The fanners unconsciously 
talk of “our” blacks and empha- 
sise how excellently they get on 
with their workers on die giant 
sheep farms which form the basis 
of the district's economy. Pater- 
nalism is still the name of the 
game. 

It’s true that Philippolis has 
always been a quiet, peaceful, 
perhaps, happy place. Today, 
safely by-passed by the main 


matic contrast with the chaotic 
and dangerous conditions in 
South Africa's bigger cities. 
There is no theft in Philippolis, 
no vandalism, no drugs, no vio- 
lence. People are beginning to 
move back because here they 
need not lock windows or close 
doors, let alone install H shoot-on - 
sight" alarm systems as they do 
in the cities. 

Some have arrived from large 
towns. Doreen Atkinson, for 
example, an activist, with her 
young family; Niel Lubbe, a t suc- 
cessful farmer and no radical, 
came “home'' from Gauteng after 
a couple of violent robberies. 
They and others appreciate the 
tranquillity - and so does the 
local African National Congress 


So. has nothing changed since 
Nelson Mandela became presi- 
dent? Dominee Bertie Haasbroek, 
the Dutch Reformed Church min- 
ister, insists attitudes are shift- 
ing. but very slowly. The rare 
presence of blacks in his church 
still causes a stir, but be argues 
that the whites, who in 1994 
washed their hands of Lheir 
responsibilities for the town and 
withdrew into themselves, are 
gradually relenting. 

More significantly, the end of 
apartheid has meant that blacks 
are buying houses in the main 
streets. When this began there 
were gasps of white horror, but 
everyone relaxed and a new sort 
of neighbourliness began to 
develop. An overheard conversa- 


buyer, in Afrikaans: “Yes. my 
dear. I'm afraid they're English. 
But it could have been worse, 
they could have been black . . ." 

Still more dramatic, the local 
council is now black. This seems 
to have made little difference, 
especially on the farms. Munici- 
pal services may be creaking, and 
the quality of councillors mixed, 
but what's new? As for the cor- 
ruption which the pessimists 
expected, nothing serious seems 
to have happened (though there 
was a mighty row last year about 
waste from an abattoir): the cyn- 
ics point out that corruption was 
always a feature of white rule, 
with the difference that the last 
regime had more experience of 
how to keep it under wraps. 


education, and In this Philippolis 
J Cor once - typical of South 
Africa. With the end of segrega- 
tion in local schools, the whites 
removed their children en masse 
and sent them off to Bloemfon- 
tein as private weekly boarders 
The "white” high school is 
black, where a group of white 
teachers has stayed on and deter- 
mined. so far successfully to 
maintain standards. 

It is the Coloureds who are 
insisting on keeping their own 
Coloured school more or less 

segregated. The exile or the wiS 

children is clearly bad in xnany 
ways not just for the ttoSS 
but also for local biJXS 
because parents are tempted S 
sh op ip Bloemfontein on their 
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